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CALDWELL'S MANUAL OP ELOCUTION 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLCT, ACADEMIES. 

AND COLLEGES; ALSO, FOR 

. PRIVATE LEARNfiRS. 



Hill vilnaUe and.«miii«ttlyprsctlcll 
work rappUes a want wliich kas long ex- 
isted ia til* American commmBity, and 
cipeciaay in literary institvtkMiif of aU 
fradee. It is the only^ook W9 kave leen 



which treats «f koth toanelftfl of theh 
•; aad 1 



■peaker*s art, nuerawct and atiHon 
Chottgk the size of the ToliiBie is 
derate, these Mb|«ct8 are discussed and 
iilastrated witli sufficient AUiness to osiet 
the necessities of the learner, aad with a 



ehulTBly thaa fti otter ptrta of the f»i 

In part second, the author treats Ot 
Chttwre. Hiaoblect Is net only to assM 
the learner in correctinf the awkward- 
ness «f careless habila, and in acquiring 
inch command over his muscles that he 



•eientific predskm which shows i 
•f a master. It Is also equally adapted 
to the wants of the private learner, and 
•f the student in a public seminary ;' and 
will be foaad as beneWal tohim who 
wishes to r^ai weH, as to him who as- 
plres to be an ofator. 

The work consists of two parts and an 
hnpendix. Part first treats of the Fimco. 
ne author begins with an analysis «f 
the vocal sonfffai of our langukge, and 

then iroc< 

enosftioc 



then froceeds to a Ml and perspicuous 
s of the functions of the human' 



voice. In this chapter tha learner wiU 
find all the informaties he may need on 
•rtieulaiiont on the doTerent kindto of 
strM«, and on the j»*teA, sUdc*, waves, 
/Mve, puUtgt and meUdiM of the voiee. 
The anther next applies tha principles 
which be has established to a great va- 
riety of practical examples, and treats of 
ceeeitt, muAmu, irifU^ exprut^mut tram' 
st^a, and emdsnee. The section on £inH 



phasis is a precise and dear analyais of 
that hnportant subject, with aMHtOpriate 
examples of several kinds. The same 



r be said of the sectiou on Ezprusion^ 
wndlfe teaches the applicatioh of the Vocal 
principles to the language of sentiment 
and feeling. This subject is new in works 
of this kind, and Is treated with the co^ 
piousness and accuracy which its import^ 
ance demands. This portioi of the book 
wi*l 1m foidkd ndne the lesi' instnictive 
hecauat the author was compelled, in its 
prMparatton, to draw from the lesources 
of his ow#lnind, and to be guided by his 
•WB « jyerienet and JwdgoMBt, mmm oz- 



inay take «asy attitudes and matai graee- 
h him 



All movemenU; but also to teach 

how to adapt his actioil to the illustra- 
tion, embellishmeflt, and enforcement of 
his sublect, and to the signfAcant expres- 
sion of ei^ery species of emotion. This 
portion of the work eointaiift numeroua 
wood c«l« designed to illnstrate those at- 
titudes cud gestures which ought to be 
avoided, is well as those which are ap- 
propriate. 

The appendix contains some excellent 
hints on the elocution adapted to the 

d[rtt, and on the action suited to the 
tative representation of human pas- 
sions. The minister of the gospel who 
d^ires toli *'a workman that needeth 
not to be a^ihamed," can hardly foil to 
derivA benefits from the careful perusal 
of the first chapter of the appendix ; and 
ayiong these benefits, an inducement to 
study the entire work will not be the 
leaK valuabiib 



FrmthePhOadt^kUaitanr. 
Is a good Elocution of sufficient im<' 
portance to deserVts the attention of the 
American scholar? And can the prin- 
ciples of Elocntidn be so taught as to 
become pmctically\MeAiIY" The author 
of the book before us commences his in- 
troduction wAh these questions. The 
first of them any man can answer for 
himself. The second must be answered, 
if tt all, by such books as the one before 
us. Many have doubts upon the sub* 
lect ; but we oiink they generally arise 
from imperfect conceptions of the nature 
of elocution itself. Ofcourse, any merely 
artifleial elocution must be fiilse ; but the 
«rue design of the art is to develope and 
employ properly the kaeans with whioli m- 
* • 
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tatrt hM endowed men Ibr the expreralob | preacher who ii lUK too old to learn, antf 
of their thouehts, feelings, and pastions^i who is desirous of becoming an effectf?e 
Prufesi«or Cawwell bos evidentn formed spealcer, and at the same time of so 
a jutit Idea of the functions and liuiits of training his voice that he may ri^eali 



elocution ; and jNTesents it tKNh as a sci- 
ence and an art, in the work befbre us, 
with hdmiraMe clearness. The proper 
method of trainliur the voice is a subject 
rarely or never tr<;A4^ in elementary 
books of Elocution, which are generally 
mere compiatibns of rules woQge or less 
valuaUc, but mconnected by any j^ilo- 
sophical principles. In Professof Cal<^ 
weirs book, Qmb elementary sounds of the 
language are analysed with rigid accu- 
racy, and ttie Whole theory of their at 
verance, and the various modifieations of 
enipba^iis, stress, pitch, tone, and quality^ 
presented with admirable clearness and 
method. The principles, thus developed 
are there applied in a series of practical 
exercises, which cannot fail, if foirly pur- 
sued, to insure everv excellence in vocati 
expression that can be desired. The se 
cond part of th« work takes up the sub- 
ject of Gesture, whiclr is treated in the 
same way, both theoretically and practi- 
cally. A tone of excellent practical sense 
pervades the treatise throughout. It does 
not make vague promises never to be ful- 
filled, but leads the pupil on, by a progres- 
sive and connected serise «f exercises, to 
the highest attainments of the art. We 
could wish that all elementary books 
were distinguished by as scholarly a ton4 
and as skilful an arrangement as this 
work. The book is got up in excellent 
style and illustrated by a large number of 
w ood cuts. The publishers, Missrs. Sortn 
and Ball, seem determined to get the 

{;ood will of the community, by publisb- 
ng good books and no others. They de- 
serve every encouragement. 



From the. Christian Advoeatt and Journalf 

Professof Caldwell has given us, In the 
prepacation at this Manual, satisfactory 



of elocution*' Acknowledging his indebt- 
edness to the standaid philosophical work 
of Rush, and to AusCte's ** Ckironomia,** 
the author has at the same time thought 
for hiuiseir, and prepared swork not only 
adapted for the use of students in colleges 
and academies, but most especially, — 
and this we deem its chief «xcellence|y — 
of those who are engaged in the active 
duties of the ministry. 

As a practical work, we liave no hesita- 
tion to commend it as superior to any 
thing of the kind we have ever seen. 
We doubt not, that a discerning public 
will »gr«e with us in ophii#a Bverf 



wHh ease to himself, should at tmce pro- 
cure this Volume, and gire ^to its practt> 
cal tatsons diligent attention. 

FYom WUeu and Putnam's Uttrary Ifewa 
Letter, Feb. 1645. 
Merritt Caldwell, Esq., A. M., Profes- 
sor of Elocution in Dickinson college, haa 
lust- publislied, ** A Practical Manual of ' 
Elocution: embracing Voice and Ges- 
ture. Designed for tthools, Academies, 
and ColleMB, as well as for Private 
Learners.** This valuable work, the re- 
sult of sixteen years successful inracike, 
will be found to supply an obvious want, 
at the presem time, of a suitableiext book 
in Elocution, This work possesses a 
great advantage over others— that of pre- 
senting both branches of the. subject in 
the same volums, which niust prove a 
great convenience to the teacher, as 
well as the learner. The section on £z- 
preeMon^ it is believed, is a more Aill at- 
tempt to present the vocal ** languid of 
the passions,'* in intelligible terms, than 
has ever before been made. We confi- 
dently reconkn^nd the work. 

From the Baltimore American. 
This is a new Work on Elocution, by 
Professor Caldwell, of Dickinson college. 
It is designed for Instruction and disci- 
pline In the use, management, and modu- 
lation of th* voice, and for facilitating 
the other requisitions necessary to make 
an accomplished reader or speaker. The 
work seems to haire been prepared wi;a 
great care and labor. The analysis of 
the elements of vocal utterance and 
power, is minute, and Is in accordance 
whb the (vinciiries laid down by Vr. 
Rush, in his **PhUo8opky of the Human 
Voice.** The student win find In Profes- 
sor CaldwelPs volume a valuable assist- 



evidence of his qualiAeations as a teacher ^^X and Ifuide, In a department of educa- 
«r«i^.^„-. *.i,«A„,i.^.„„„Hj-j«^.K, lion geaJ,ally too much neglected. 

•From the Albany Daily Mvertieor. 
The authos of this work is no tyro on 
the subject of which he treats. lie has 
a mind not only adapted, but trained, to 
physical analysis, and familiar with the 
science of Elocution in ail its progressive 
stages, it ia a work to be studied care- 
ftally rather than read cursorily— a work 
for those who teach Elocution las well as 
for those who learn it ; and, we cannot 
doubt, that it Is destined to gtrform an 
essential servlc« in leading to a uorn 
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reneral, intimate, a«d nhnoMpbtcal ac- 
quaintance with Uiis oighly impoitaBt 
l»r«acti ot learnwig.— S. 

From th0 Alhany Enning JStlas. 

This treatise is constructed throaghout 
npon philosophical principles, and is evi* 
^ntly the result of much profound re- 
flection and laborious search. We doubt 
not, that it is destined to be adopted in 
our nigher literary institutions, and we 
trust it May contribute not a little to 
elevate the standard of public speaking 
throughout the land We have been 
especially interested in the chapter on 
the eloquence of ^e pulpit, which brings 
mucli sMind 9m4 excellent thought with- 
in very narrow limits ; and we are q$i|te 
jstttre, that If our clergymen generally 
would study it, and would reduce to 
practice the jrules w^ch it contains, it 
would be found an important aujLiliary 
both to their popularity and usefhlness. — 
E. 

Prom th^ Wtttem ChrisHan Mvoeate, 
CindnnatL 

This work comes before the public, in 
our opinion, with considerable claims for 
very general use in colleges and acade- 
mies. We cannot, however, claim much 
value for our opinion in regard to the 
best use of voice and gesture, unskilled 
as we are in both these very important 
parts of public speaking. Nevertheless, 
unless we are mistaken, Mr. CaldwelTs 
book will be well and generally re- 
ceived. 

We cannot withhold the following ex- 
tract of a letter from Dr. Durbin, to our>- 
self, in which he mentions Mr. Caldweirs 
book, in the following tel'ms. President 
Durbin's opinion ia of great value in this 
case, as he has had much opportunity of 
witnessing the practical utility of the 
book, and is withal, a master in the very 
department treated on. The annexed is 
the extract : 

** The Manual ef J52oe«tum, by Profetaor 
Caldtoollt of JMddtuon college^ kaa JnH 
been published by Sarin and Ball, affiUa- 
delphia. I have been intimately acquainted 
with the principles laid down arui ilhu' 
trated by Professor Caldwelljand am watis- 
Jud that they are the true principles of Elo- 
tution. I have seen them ap^^bd and illus- 
trated in practical instruction in this college 
during the last ten years ; and the success 
attending their application has fuUy esta- 
blished their value. I am persuaded that 
you ufill find the book exceedingly veil 
adapted to instruction in eoUeges and aca- 
demies, and of great service tii private 
leamoru The pages on pulfU ri^pffiVm 



am vahuMe indtH, amJhDOuU be ofserviM 
to all our preachers.** 

From the Southern Christian jSdvecaUf 
Charleston, S. C. 
A cursory examination leads us to be- 
lieve that this is a valuable manual, in 
which the reader or stuoent will find all 
the important principles embodied, wtiich 
relate to the management of the voice 
in reading or ptiblie speaking, and a full 
anatysk of the elements ofgesture in an 
•ccomplished Elocution. The subject is 
confessedly of the highest importance in 
rlris couivHy: and we commead to the 
favorable notfee of Teaohers and Profes- 
sors, tMi publication. 

From 2ion*s Herald and Wesleyan Jhur^ 
ntU, Boston. 
The chief excellencies of this work 
sie, first. It embraces the two subj^ts of 
voice and gesture ; and, secondly. These 
are thoroughly and minutely developed. 
It makes a practical application of the 
principles of Rush, in regard to the 
former, and draws amply fi'om the ** Chi- 
ronomm** of Austin for the latter. It ia 
a critical and technical text book, adapted 
for the thorough drilling of the stuclent. 
He cannot pass throu^ it without be- 
coming master of the two great imfrie* 
ments of Elocution— voice aini gefeture. 

From the Chtistian JIRrror, Portland, 
The author of this Manual, who is well 
known in this State as a foithflil and ex- 
perienced ttacber, remarks that, **the 
question was once asked by the Bishop 
of Cloyne, in relation to Great Britain, 
whetlier half the learning of the kingdom 
was not lost for want of having a proper 
delivery taught in our schools and col- 
l^bsl" And, he adds, *'a similar in- 
quiry cannot but force itself on any 
thoughtful observv^ in regard to our own 
country." Permit a correspondent, **7. 
Editor, to suggest, that if In has fatjoed 
any correct estimate of tjhjs book, ail 
apologv for the future negllct to teach 
Elocution in our echocrfs and colleges, to 
removed. Having some slight flimiliarit^ 
with other works on Elocution, p^iiAll 
cannot be miitiken in givhng tbajjM^d^ ' 
preference to this over any otlnMiiV»'^ 
met with. It is simple in its pPn, com- 
prehensive ifl the views it tal^s of the 
requisites to a perfect orator, dnd is full 
of precepts and lessons for. practice, 
which cannot be studied in vain* 

Altogether, it appears to be a scholar- 
like production ; it remarkably neat and 
accurate" in its typography ; and though 
modetUy dedicated by -^- — "^ - 



the author, to 
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"thote wko bavedwliif the last lixtotB 
▼ears, fyom time to tiBwTbeeii hktpulbt/' 
n is to be hoped, that it will soon aiHl its 
w^ into the highest institutioBs pf learn- 
ing in our State. llMtt Elocvtion can be 
learned, no longet admit* of a doabi; 
and tliat 4irhen learned, it is one of the 
most effective qualifications of the Ame- 
tlcan scholar, requires no argument. 
Why, then, with such % text boolE, «heuM 
it not be every where studied V 

A GRADUAn OF Bowson. 
Janumy, 1845. 

Mrom th» P9raand Jtrg%», 

This is a book of manv ezcillenciM, 
It is tlirougbout practiau, teaching all 
along, precisely what the student in Elo- 
cution most needs to know ; and, as be 
needs them, giving him the eateiyisei 
which are necessary to enable him to dis- 
cipline all the various ftinctions of the 
orator. 

Its plan is good. It dkcussei the en- 
tire subject ; and yet the various portion 
are so arranged, that the. learner dis- 
tinctly comprehends each several point, 
to which his attention is at the same time 
called. First come the EUments of Vocal 
delivery, then their application s second- 
ly, the ElementM of Otttwrey and after- 
wards their appHoation ; and, finally, the 
book closes with general preupta and in- 
stigictions well suited to show the rela- 
tion between the vocal movements, and 
the action of the body,a^d how they may 
be made to conspire in the highest degree 
to the accomplishment of thtdesigsi of 
oratory. 

The ohjeeU also, are .precisely what it 
ia desirable to have accomplished by a 
'work on Elocution; to wit, to make the 
business of speaking «ffective,--to give 
success to the efforts of the orator ; tad 
also to ffuard the speaker against the dis- 
eases of the vocal orgaas, vrhich are now 
carrying so manfr to their graves. Tlik 

Sstem almost demonstjfates the feasibi- 
y of accomplishing these objects— of 
actually learning "the orat<^s art.*' If 
one desires to become an accomirtished 
singer, he must praetiee, and that notwith- 
standing all that nature may have done 
for him ; so also he must ^mctice if US 
would become a boxer, or acquire skill 
in penmanship, or in performing on mu- 
sical instruments. We are Here told, that 
in the same wafft^ the speaker must learn 
the art of managing his voice, and of giv- 
Irv ease and grace to his gestures. 

All the principles mresented in this 
Manual, are illntfrated by well selected 
examplea for practice ; and by this kind 
of diacipliae, reeoauntnM iirthe book,' 



it would seem that not only the yonf 
wan can impro^re ttid strengthen bil 
vocal •Mims, as a* preparatory training 
for his future work ; but even the man 
who is actively engaged im the bosiaes* 
of «. profession, may svccesslUUy cuW 
tivate all the excellencies of dMhrery, 
we commend this volume to All wh« 
woi^d learn to read or speak well s ar 
especially to the Frofesson and Teaclters 
in our eollegea, academies and higtter 
schools, i|f a text book of rare ^xoelleaciu 

Ihrvm the M Tot* Commmvial jadmrOeer. 

Elocvtioh for Schools.— Professor 
Caldwell, of DkUnson college, Carlisia, 
(Pa.) has prepared a mctical ** Manual 
of Eloeution,'* ineii^hng Toice and ges- 
ture, designed fbr schools, academies^ and 
collies. It has been jmbHshed in a neat 
I2mo. volume, by Sorm and Bh.% of Pfai- 
hulel|iiia. The author has availed him* 
self of the materials and principles foand 
in Rush's celebrated work on the Philo- 
80|Ary of the Voice, and Attstin*s Chiro- 
nomu, so celebrated as a standasd au- 
thority in gesture. By a Judicious con- 
densation of the leading features of these 
and other elaborate works ill the difl^r^ 
ent departments of Elocution, he has suc- 
ceeded in simplifying the subject so as to 
furnish learners with a text book of great 
practical merit. The success with which 
Professor Caldwell has taught Elocution, 
and his extensive ecperience thus ac- 
quired, have enabled him to improve 
upon his |n-edeces8ors,e8peelally in adapt- 
ing the mstructiiHis of^this volume to 
hpth Teachers and learners ; and its ge- 
neral use in our schools, academies, and 
colleges, can soajDcely fail tp render the 
art of public speaking a common acquire- 
ment, which in our country will be most 
desirable and usefhi, as it is now most 
abominably neglected. 

From the Christian ReposHorf, PWa- 

m the in'eparation of this work, the 
author seems to have taken advantage 
of the valuable materials fUmished by 
others, and very handsomely notices in 
his prefkce the assistance of'^such Works 
as **The Philosophy of the Human Voice," 
by Dr. James Rush, and the **Chiro- 
nomia," of Austin ; besides which, his 
own experience as a teacher for some six- 
teen years, eaifbles him to introduce such 
improvements and simplifications as are 
wanted at the present day. The work is 
procressive in its character, and numer- 
ously illustrated with figures so arranged 
that H might properly be called a tOf" 
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huinuton W«liope tb«t there tre num- 
bers of our younf men, and especiaUgr 
those who attempt public speaknif , that 
will avail themselves of this timelf p«b- 
Ucation. It is comprised in one volume, 
Idmo., and contaim nearly 390 pages, 
nes^tly and «ab8tanUalIy bovnd. 

Wrom the PmiMflMmto m^frMfh, Ar- 



The impression has eartensirely ob- 
tained, that all works on Etocmtion, are 
solely intended for public sMakers, or 
such as are hi a course of prepiration for 
profession. That money expended in 
their purchase, and time occupied in their 
study, by others, are wholly wasted. 
This, however, is a serious mtotake. 
Vocal powers are possessed and largely 
used b^ men of every class, and in evevy 
condition. Would it not be advantageous 
to every man, to be able to use this power 
in communicating wWi his fellows, to the 
best advantage 1 Etucation is necessary 
to teach the fingers to write, and the 
hands to execute their most ordinary bu- 
siness. Even the mental powers must be 
trained and exercised, or they cannot be 
depended on, with any degree of cer- 
tainty. And shall every other fhculty be 
duly improved while the vocal powers 
are left m entire neglect 1 The muscles 
which form the voice, tike those which 
move the fingers, need and must have a 
proper training, or they cannot he ex- 
pected to obey the wUl with promptness 
and precision. The boy must be accus- 
tomed to the use of tools before he can 
be a good mechanic-HBO every ono who 
expects to be a good speaker, reader— or 
eveagood in private oonversation, must 
learn the elementary sounds of which 
words are composed, and so practice on 
them as to make them fomiliar, natural, 
and habitual, or he will alwasrs be blun- 
dering. No one but he who has prac- 
tised on these sounds^ and used such 
works as this» can tell the great advan- 
tages to be derived fhun them. Experi- 
ence has folly shown thai the feeUest 
voice, and the least fiexible organs of 
speech, have been vastly improved by 
practising on tables similar to those so 
numerously fornished in this most valu- 
able work. 1 most ardently hope, there- 
fore, that the Professor's book, will be 
extensively circulated and generally and 
iiithfolly studied. A. Atwood. 

JJarrubur^, Feb, 1845. 

Prom tM Herald and ExpotHor, Carliele^ 
Penn*a, 

Tbd work, which we regard at a vata- 
•b)e one, is designed for schools, acade- 



mies, and coHegM, as well as for private 
leanierfe, and vtn preparation, says the 
author, would not have been undertaken 
but for the obvious want, at the present 
time, of a soitable text book in Elocution 
for the use of classes lo our various in- 
stitutions of learQlne. The Professor 
also takes the gronnd that it is within 
the power of every man to make himself 
an effective pubue speaker by carefol 
study of the elements of oratoiv, and 
practice of the ndes laid down for the 
exercise of the V«lee and Gesture. And 
the time and labor bestowed upon this 
lUfMrtant subiject, wiQ be amply repaid, 
he fother contends, by the almoet omni- 
potent isflnence which powerful oratory 
secures over the public mind, and the 
enlarged prospects it holds out for acquir- 
Ibg useful amd honorable distinction in a 
country tike ours. 

The Manual has been noticed in terms 
of warm commendation by several of our 
rhy contemporaries, who cordially agree 
in pronouncing it a most valuable contri- 
bution to the stock of elementary in- 
struction on this subject. 



FVom the Bittkdl Bepertory and Prmeeton 
Reviete. 
This a^ears to be an elaborate and 
able wofl. The author acknowled^s 
himself greatly indebted for his material 
to '^The Philosophy of the Human Voice, 
by James Rush, M. D.;" and to the 
^'Chirouomia of Austin." The princi' 
plea contained in these standard works 
are here clearly stated and copiously 
illustrated. Elocution is so much an 
imitative art, that we do not know 
whether such works as the one before { 
us, can enable a young man to make 
himself a good remler or speaker ; but 
we are convinced that far too little at- 
tention is generally paid to this subject; 
and that it is of great importance that 
those who expeot to spend their lives in 
addressing public assembliss. should 
learn the principles which Professor 
Caldwell has so well unfolded, and en- 
deavor to gain correct habits of articu- 
lation, modulation and emphasis. We 
would ttierefore recommend this work 
as an incentive and guide in this die- 
partment. 

Frcm the BibKeal Repoeitaty and Classical 
lUview. 
We confess ourselves greatly fileased 
with this, manuaj. It is wen digested 
and comprehensive, embracing rules 
both for the regulation of the voice, and 
foe cultivtiion of gesticulntien. Dr. 
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Rash's philosophical work on the voice, 
and Austin's Chironomia, are the -basis 
of Professor Caldwell's system : but ke 
certainly is entitled to the merit of com- 
bining the two departments of elocnUon, 
and exhibiting them lucidly, and with 
sufficient extension for all practical pur- 
poses. * ... 

A text-book of this description, m 
order to be useful in accomplishing the 
end for which it was yritten, must be 
tliorooghly and practically studied. Thus 
used, we think its introduction into 
ftchools and colleges would tend, at least, 
to give a facility and appropriateness of 
articulation and expression, which else 
would not be attained. 

From the Southern Christian Advocate^ 
Charleston^ S. C. 

This volume is intended for ScfaocJs, 
Academies, and Colleges, as well as 
private learners. A standard work of 
the kind has long been wanted. As an 
art, elocution has been but little studied 
by our yoang men ; i»d we hold, that 
the acquisition of it is as essentially re- 
quisite to a finished orator as polish is 
necessary to bring out the beauty of the 
diamond. The author has long been 
engaged in teaching what he writes 
upon, and, of course, understands it. 
He has availed himself, moTetfver, of th« 
labors of Dr. Rush and Ausnn's " Chi- 
ronomia ;" works which, iVora their scm- 
city and price, are not always whMn 
the reach of the student. Tke present 
work, we think, both on account of its 
completeness and cheapness, musMome 
ixto general use. 



FromtiU True Catholic^ LouisviUey Ky. 

The author has drawn extensively 
from the materiaU of " Rush's Philoso- 
phy of the Human Voice," and "Austin's 
Chironomia." But neither of the works 
named professes to be a jmetieal manua^ 
This work presents bath bwiches in the 
same irolome. Numerous Diagrams and 
Figures illustrate the subject This 
work presents to the reader and to the 
student the most valuable portions of 
Rush and Austin, which, on account dT 
their scarcity and their price, are with- 
m the reach of few. With this advan- 
tage is combined the practical expe- 
rience at the author during a period of 
sixteen years. We commend it to the 
student, and to all whd would become 
g^x)d waders. ___ 

From the Wo^dviOe, (Mm».) BtpubUean. 

This work Is intended, and we think 

wall cal«ttlat«d|to fiU a vacuum long f«U 



by those engaged in public instructioiL 
It exhibits much thought, care, and 
knowledge on the part of the author, 
and we cheerfully commend it to the 
attention of all those who would most 
effectually teach themselves or others 
the art of graceful and efficient reading 
6t spring. ' 

From th* BaUimore CUpper. 
"A Practical Manual'of ElocuUon," 
is the title of a late work by Merritt, 
Caldwell, A. M., one pf the professors 
in Dickinson ik^lege.— The admirable 
treatise of " Rush on the Human Voice," 
and that of "Ausun on Gesture" appear 
to have furnished the author with many 
valuable ideas. These and the sugges- 
tions made during along course of elocu- 
tionary teafthing have been made the 
basis of the present volume, which is 
at once philosophical and practteaL The 
rules and directions are per55)icuous, 
and arranged with ffreat judgment, arid 
are not so multiplied as to deter the sta- 
dentj and the selections for reading are 
in excellent taste. It is eotten up very 
neaily, is an excellent school-book, and 
we presume will have an extensive cir- 
culation. ___ 

From the Northern CkriMitm AdcoeaH. 

No one can have examined this book 
impartially, in oortnection^ith the other 
publications on the same subject now 
m use, but will justly pronounce it nol 
only far the cheapest, but decidedly the 
best work of the kind now before tM 
pul^^' 

It is not the desifn of the author 

to clothe one as David in Saal's armor : 
but rather to divest nature ©f all hurtfiil 
and useless appendages, and so to cul- 
tivate her own power, that sqo may d« 
seen and feU herself giving simple but 
dignified utterance to the deep prompt- 
ings of a feeling heart; ant such should 
be the character of pulpit discourse.— 
He who studies this Manual thoroughly 
cannot fitil to become more fully «killea * 
in true persuasive eloquence. 



BowDOiN CoLLEOB, May 17, 1845. 
Having earefUtty examined the ManvM 
of Elocution, by Professor Caldwdl, Ifed 
no hesitation in expressing a decided op- 
prooal of it. The votgl Exerases are toeU 
adapted to give power and jLexOnUty to th$ 
voice ; fohUrt judtcious md is also afforded 
m the imporhnt department of ftstwe. 
A considertMe portion tf the tiw*r"» d^ 
toted to the Expression of $peechr'-a bran^ 
qfiht9uhjeet m whkk UtlU has kithstto 
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daldteeU has kampUy stueeeied. 

On tMe ichcU. iT^gmrd the toork as Aao- 
tngstij^erior daims to popular favor ; and 
as supplying a vrant sevtnfy/A by b<ak 
Teachers a$id karruTSj intheart <jf which 
it treats. 

H. H. BooDT, 
Teacher of Ek>«itfion 
iu Bowdoin College 

It ^ives vs pleasure to sxpress our cordial 
msguteseenee tn the views expressed f*y<^^- 
Boody^ of the merits tjf Professor Caid- 
veWs work om Bkieution. 

A. S. Packabd^ 
Professor of Rhetoric 

aiid Ancient Languages. 

TbomasjC. Upbam, 
Pffofesfvr of MAta) 

Philosophy and Ethics. 

- Weslbtan UmvKisnT, 
Middletown. (Ck>nn..> May 23, 1845. 

Messrs. Sorin and Bait: 

The hasty perusal I have bfen able to 
gMM Professor CeUflwdts " Mhnual of 
Elocution^" recently pubt&hed by you, has 
q/forded me great saiirfaction,. It appears 
Id tm better calctilated to facilitate the study 
of this important branch qfedueatum than 
any other Ufork I have seen. 

^' locution," as the author very justly 
remarkSj '■^may be emsidered boUi as a 
science and an art ;^* and in his work he 
has treated of it in this twofold light. And 
while he has. wth grnU dearruss stud pre- 
tiskm, discussed the principles of the science, 
he has also very successfully laid open Co our 
vi*:w the secrets of the aft — the very arcana 
of the orator, by means qf which he wields 
his wondetful power. 

In his brief btU truly exedRnt, " Intro- 
duetum.'^ the author has dearly shoum the 
importance. M this country especially^ of 
giving nunc attention to this nef^eeted 
bra?uh of study, which I would earnestly 
recommend to any whomay be sceptical on 
the sul^eet. 

Very respectftdlff wkers^ 

John Jounston, 
Professor of Natural Science. 

AiTOUSTA C0L1.B0& (Kf.,) 
October 24, 1845. 

Messrn. Sorin and Ball': 

*^ Orator fit" uhu a maxim upon whith 
the ancients wactfted. and ww ther^ore 
sucressful in furnishing the most iMustrious 
examples of eredtence in 0he art if B!o- 
fusNct. We know that they were so trm 
pressed with the importance of systematic 
instruction^ that thef appropriated ^fumrne 



twm,fimm the p tA Ke ftmJs. fbrtkes 
cf distinguidked rhet o ricians. On the eon- 
trary^ du sentiment of the present day 
seems to be. that the orator is bom 9ueh. J 
eoiMendy bdicve^ however, that the "Afon- 
ualof Elocution" is destined, m connexien 
urith Bush's ** Philosophy of the Human 
Vtd/cei" (upon which the plan tf the Manual 
V oas$d,i *o work em imp mt a nt chattge in 
public sentiment tn regard is this much- 
neglected subject. Bbcmg tmystif deceted 
very particular attention to Elocution for 
fftany years, / have felt much esriharrast' 
ment in imparting instruction, from the 
want of a suitable text-book ;— I therrfore 
haU the publication ^thg Manual prepared 
by the hand oforu so eminently qualified for 
it as Professor Caldwell, with a high d^ 
^ee of satisfaction. The subject is treated 
m just the manner that I could have desired^ 
had I been consulted. I am particularly 
pleased that so much stnm is laui upon am- 
tinned exercise on oru thing at a dmey—tha 
ortly siutcstful methsd <f learning asm 



I have introduced the Mamuxl into our 
Institution, aruihmcecnrrieda dass through 
a course qf lessons with entire seui^action, 
I exped to see it acmdre a success still greater 
than that with whiiJi it has akaady been 
greeted. Cuahduek Robbocs, M. A., 
Professor of Ancient Languages. 

AmaA, N. Y., June 12th, 184S. 
Gentleman : 

/ A«M examined with interest and wleom 
sure, the ulbrk of Professor M. Caldwdly ro- 
ceraly published by you^ and have intrO' 
dUcertt into our Institution as the regtdetr 
text-book on Elocution. • 

The workisfbun&ed on the philosophical 
^ ^principles devdoped bg Dr. Rushfhut while 
^the professor has rerumed.ptrhems more than 1 
dtu acknowledgment qf his obligations to 
that audwr and others whou works he heu 
eonstdted, he has introduced veiy many 
vcUuflble preceptfj evidently the result qf hu 
own investifcUwns arid e uq fi ei ien ce. 

The arrangement is systematic^ the varim 
ous subjects are sirfficiently cmd dearly dis- 
cussed, arid theHhtstrations an selected with 
good taste and judpnent. The two great 
branches ^f Elo^ttum rdating to Voice and 
Gesture, are presented in the sasru volume. 
In these and in several other respects leor^ 
sider the Ufork superior to any other on the 
same subject. It vt wdl calculated to supply 
u^at has been a great desuteratuin, a ffood 
Practical Manual embracing both brandies 
of Elocution. It is a good text-book, and 
also wdl calculated to aid the private 
learner. U contains thou prindples qf de- 
livery, to the dUiieera study qfwhtch^ nearly 
allf 'ioho have gamtd the rtpuiation qfbeiag 
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maonqplithed gMtorty mife their etUbritf. 
AsAu now generaOjf admatoUdged^ that a 
go9d ddivery can M attained b^ study and 
practie&y il is to be hoped, that this work 
will com^ into general tat, and that more 
eutention will be given to the subject than ii 
has hitherto received. 

Yottrt respeetfuUy^ 4 
Jb«KVH CiTttMDrCNI, A* llLj . 

Prmeipal of Amenia Seminary. ' ' 
Mestrs. Sotia and fiall. 

Sjllbbitbt, (Furnace villaffeA • 
November 7, 1845. 
MeMTB. Sorin mnd Ball : 
I ought long^inee to have acknowledged 
the reception of a A>py 0/ Professor Catd— 
weWs Manmusf EioeutUm. It is a mat' 
ter of great gratlfieat^ that Elocution is 
i^ginning to receive that attention m owr 
schools^ to which its substantial merits and 
importanm entitle it. The above toorh—io 
which I have been devoting personal atten- 
tion, and on whose pfinciples I have been 
exereittug, is a thorough, clear, and entif 
nently praetiml ej^tibitkm of the true prin- 
ciples of EloeuHon. I know of no other 
work so well adapted to us^dness in our 
teminariem _ 

'ours, 
V. Clabk. 



From JHkn Neal, Counsellor at Law, Fort' 
land, Mairu. 

To the A«ithoT. 

Bear sir,-^Allow me to thank you in be- 
half ef the people, and the children ef the 
people, for your ^^Manual of Elocution." 
A appears to me tmeOHn^y well adapted 
to the toanU^ of the hour, I rwght say of . 
\ the age, so far a^ we of (his country are* 
atmerned. ft must greatly abridge the 
labor of the Teacher, and generally kjdp the 
understandings while it engages the feel- 
ings of the scholar. Ubptng it mdy be 
worthily encouraged, not, after all. so f/rueh 
for your sake, as for the sake cf those who 
are to come after us^ 

I am, dear sir, yours, with rsspeet, 
John Nbal. 

Portland, Feb. 21, 184^ 

From the same, to the PubUsh^, under 
date of May 14, 1845. 

My opinion of Professor CaldufeWs 
" Manuat of Elotmtion,^^ is in the posses- 
sion of the author himself; and you are 
heami'/ welcome to make any toe of it you 
may think proper. I have only to add, that 
the more I see qf the book in qifestion^ the 
better 1 think of it. Clears stmpk, well 
digested^ and wtU arranged^ it catmot be 



ntkunderUooA by the pvpOf nor wtStrtfim 
sented by tht Jmeher. 

Yours, with respect, 

'John Nxal. 
Messrs. Sorin and Ball, 

Phaadelphia. 

Fim.ADTCf.PHiA, April 4, 184& 
It aJ/Mis me pleasure to testify to the eap 
eeUmce of the Manual of Ekteution, &jf Pro- 
fessor CaJdweK. TJu typography, $tyle. 
and areangement, are very ereditml^ and 
I ktpe its publication mmy eeuae youth A# 
an earlier age than usual to be exorcised in 
voice and gestuH. The importance, in thii 
eotcntry, of a euUivated torn of action hat 
never btiien duly estimated by the larger rruu 
joritf of teachers. Alfsbd L. NKinfXDT, 
Priueipal Central Instituts 
tor Young Qyilemea. 

O^Besideft these, qpmsrous notictfs 
of the Manual* of Elocution, equally 
favorably with the foregoing, have been 
received, frooL the most respectable 
sources. Fronl som of these we will 
present bf ief axtraots : 

We have e|:aniined this work with 
ranch satisiaction, and feel pleased to 
say tftat it bears marks of deep study, 
and of a thorough acquaintance with tha 
subject Tcoe eloquence has its seMin 
the heart, but without some such ftjd as -* 
this book affords,'^ cannot be brought 
out, except in ato uncouth and ilNadi^M- 
ed dress. — Mbther^s assistant and Your^ - 
Ladies^ Friend. W. C. BboWn, Vditor. 

Professor Caldwell has snceeeded' in 
pres^tiAg. with, perfect cleameas, a 
subject, which, to many, is new. — Apple* 
ton's News Letter, for Feb. 1645. 

The first subject [the Voice,] if Ohis* 
trated in auch a manner as to exhibit to 
the.ej^ nearly aU the different move- 
ihems of the vdce, as well as the differ- 
^t tones suited to all -kinds of oomno* 
nti<m ; sog^estlng many usefbl hints mat - 
might be aighly serviceable to thepubac 
speaker, by teaching him the art of so 
managing ms vocal organs as to preserve 
his own health,' while at the -aama time 
his discourse would be rendered mnch 
more effective. 

The subject x>f OeMure Hi illustratecl 
by no less than one hundred different 
%ures, exhibiting as many diffetent atti- 
tudes and positions Of ty fo«t, lower 
limbs, haad, trunk, hands, Cc, and point- 
ing out many fisulu oCimk committed by 
public speakers. 

In the appendix a short chapter is de* 
t«ted4D4hq EloeutJM adapted to th^ 
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pulpit, trhi«lh eontains JBoma Valuable 
gugkestJons to young dunisters, and in- 
deec^ to many mat have pftssed that pe- 
riod.~R]nr. Gao. Wsnisii, Zion>s Herald^ 
Boston. _J 

There are some new principltefl laid 
Aown, aitd old ones enforced, in this 
-wark, in a w^ tiiat has called Tbrth tes- 
ffinoi^tls in itf favor, from some eminent 
teachers.-*- J)a% Sufi^ Fkilmdilj^tia. 

"From stteh aa ezamiaation' as ve 
have been able to make of this work, 
we ar^indoeed to think it a very valu- 
able one, containing the tme principles 
fii Elocution, suitably illustrated. It is 
pronounced by persona bestqualified to 
^udae, tactical teachers, tabe rtceed- 
ingly W^ll ad^ed to instraotion in col- 
leges "Imd a«adei«ieB, and. of great 



service to private learner^. The chap- 
ter on pulpit Elocuti«i is highly valu- 
able, and the whole work might be 
studied to great advantage by preaehers 
of the ffospel. We know of no book of 
the kind so well adu>ted to private learn- 
ers as tlii8t>ne^-PiM«&wf;g CkriMian Ad- 
ifoeau. ^___ 

The work before t» is valuable to pub- 
lic speakers, and general leaders, and 
the remarks on pulpit tttoeution are ad- 
mirable.— ITntted Statts QaaMf, ntadO- 
pfua. ^____ 

Hie present WQ^«omes recommend- 
ed by Uie plear and systematic mode in. 
Which the subject is treated. Its use may 
be equally advantageous t» the pupi! or 
ordmarv schools, «Jid to the private stu- 
dent.'— AbrlA Amtrieanj PkiUuidfhia, 
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To Thois, who during the last sixteen yean hare, from time to 

time, been under my tuition^— many of whom are now occupying 
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in the various departments of Iustruction,-^is Manual is most 

respectfully dedicated^ by 
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PREFACE. 



The preparation of this Manual would not hare been 
undertaken, but for the obvious want, at the present time, of 
a suitable text-book in Elocution, for the use of classes in our 
colleges, academies, and schools. And if undertaken, the 
effort would have proved comparatively futile, but for the 
existence of such works as •• Tlie Philosophy of the human 
Voice,^^ by James Rush, M. D., of Philadelphia, from the 
valuable materials of which I have been permitted to draw 
at pleasure, — and the " CAiVonomia," of Austin, which 
for nearly forty years has been the common source from 
which have been derived the principles of Gesture. I take 
pleasure in acknowledging my obligations to these emi- 
nently philosophical works; and this acknowledgment I 
wish to make in this preface in terms so general, as not 
again to need to recur to the subject. Having used these 
books for several years as works of almost daily reference, 
nothing but the most studied affectation could prevent me 
from employing the materials which they so richly furnish 
for the use of all future learners in the principles of the voice 
and of gesture. But aside from this general use of these 
works, I have referred directly to them, in the preparation 
of almost every chapter and section of this Manual; nor 
could I otherwise have done justice to the ordinary learner, 
since these books, both by their scarcity and their price, are 
placed beyond his reach. 

1* V 
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Tl PREFACE. 

The principles adopted as the basis of this Manual, and 
which are developed in its successive pages, it is believed, 
do not differ materially from those views of the subject 
which have already received the stamp of public approba- 
tion. But this concession is not intended to prejudice the 
claim of this book to all the originality, as regards either ar- 
rangement, method of illustration, or matter, which experi- 
ence in the business of teaching could be expected to sug- 
gest on such a subject. 

The work of Dr. Rush, just referred to, relates to a single 
branch only ; and neither this nor the Chironomia professes 
to be a practical manual. Several practical works, both on 
the Voice and on Gesture, are, however, before the public. 
From the merits of these I would not wish to detract one 
tittle. Had \hey fewer faults and greater excellences, the 
future authors of text-books in this interesting but neglected 
branch of science would find less formidable prejudices to 
contend with. I have, as I trust, too just a sense of the 
responsibility involved in the preparation of a Text-Book 
for Learners, to dare to assume it with any feeling of care- 
lessness or indifference. He who prepares a popular text- 
book becomes the benefactor or the curse of the age in 
which he lives ; and, in the last case, may be held answer- 
able even to posterity for the injury inflicted on the world. 
All these elementary works, also, which were within my 
reach, have therefore been consulted ; and from them some 
useful suggestions have been adopted. They possess very 
different degrees of excellence; but it is sufficient to au- 
thorize another attempt at setting forth this difficult subject, 
that no one of them presumes to bring in a claim to perfec- 
tion. Neither does the present work ; though it has at least 
one advantage over others— that of presenting both branches 
of the subject in the same volume, which must prove a great 
convenience to the teacher, as well as to the learner. 
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PREFACE. Tli 

Though some new technical term$ wUl present them- 
selves to the student of this Manual, as few such have heen 
used as the ohjects and nature of the work would possihly 
allow ; and from among those employed hy different wnters» 
such have heen selected as were judged hest fitted to ex- 
press the ideas emhraced in them. So far as the nomencla- 
ture of this science is concerned, the authors before named 
have left little for future writers to supply; and to their 
works the faithful teacher will not fail to make frequent 
reference, till he shall have fully imbibed their spirit.* 

I am aware of the difficulty of setting forth with perfect 
clearness a subject which is new ; and such will this be to 
many into whose hands this book will falL Yet I flatter 
myself that I have succeeded in rendering the entire sub- 
ject so simple that any person of ordinary resolution and 
perseverance can master it, even without an instructor. This 
object I have had constantly in view» with the hope that 
many a young man, already engaged in the duties of the 
hdy ministry, may be induced to subject himself to a course 
of private training, which may both prolong his life» and 
make every portion of it more useful. Still, a few lessons 
from a good teacher, when access can be had to one, will 
greatly facilitate the progress of the learner. 

* In describing the vocal phenomena, I have but rarely found occasion 
• to devii^e from the technical formft of expression used by Dr. Rush ; and 
stiU less frequently to Assent from the frindpUi established in his mas* 
terly work on the Human Voice, In setting forth the elementary sounds 
of the English language, however, I have chosen to retain the old distinc- 
tion into vowels and consonants, as well adapted to a popular text-book ; 
and have nskl the tenn tonkt to dengnate a portion of the eonsonants,— 
a term which he applies only to the vowel elements. The term Slidg also, 
is not employed by Dr. Rush, which proves that it is not indispensable 
even in a full discussion of the functions of the voice. It is used in this 
work merely as a matter of convenience, being both a short and expres- 
sive designation of on* of the most important functions of the speaking 
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To the intelligent and observing, the remark will appear 
trite, that in our age, and particularly in our country, a good 
delivery In one of the most important acquisitions to the 
scholar. To the man who wishes to produce a strong im- 
pression on the present age, what other acquisition promises 
80 much ? But the truth that a good delivery can be ac« 
quired by study and practice, is now almost as generally 
admitted by the intelligent as is the fact of its importance ; 
and this Manual is presented but as a more perfect develop- 
ment of the same system which has produced nearly all the 
accomplished orators of our day. This is but a system of 
principk$9 by which the learner is to be led into the very 
arcana of the orator's art, instead of acquiring by mere imi* 
taiiim the power of mimicking some of his tones and ges'- 
tures. 

The section on Exprtision^ it is believed, is a more full 
attempt to present the vocal ** language of the passions," in 
intelligible terms, than has ever before been made. In this 
it is not proposed to furnish a substitute for real feeling. In 
oratory there can be no substitute for this. The object of 
this section is, First, to do for the learner what is done for 
the student in many other branches of science — ^to give him ^ 
a theoretical knowledge of that, the practice of which nature 
may perhaps have taught him ; Secondly , to enable him, by 
the use of the appropriate symbols of feeling, to- awaken 
within himself emotion, when perhaps it may not exist to 
the extent he desires, — for the natural language of any 
passion tends to excite that passion, as directly as the exist- 
ence of the passion prompts to its natural expression; 
Thirdly, to assist him in overcoming bad habits, whether 
of extravagance or of feebleness, in the vocal expression of 
the passions ; and, Fourthly, to furnish what appears to me 
the best 8}'stem of training for the voice that can be de- 
vised,— one that will best develop all its powers, at the 
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saine time that it makes the learner familiar with their prac*. 
tical uses. 

The art of engraring was little nnderstood by the an- 
cients. In modem works on elocution much advantage has 
been taken of the improvements in this art ; and in regard 
to gesture, abundant illustrations have been furnished, which 
addressing the eye, make a stronger as well as a more de« 
finite impression on the mind than could well be made by 
words. The Chironomia, in particular, contains a very full 
set of excellent illustrations of the principles of gesture, 
which most of the later writers on elocution have very judi- 
ciously used, instead of attempting to furnish new and infe- 
rior drawings. From these I have selected such as would 
fully answer my purpose ; but have added whatever I 
judged necessary to a complete set of illustrations for my 
work.* 

While examples have been selected for illustrating all the 
principles of vocal modulation and expression, the book hat* 
not been encumbered with extracts from other authors merely 
for practice. This part of the business has been well done 
by others; and there are books enough before the public 
containing selections, both for reading and speaking. Per- 
haps a book of selections might be made better suited to 
improve the higher powers of elocution than any we now 
have ; it was not, however, any part of the object of this 
Manual to supply such defect. Without any such matter, 
the pages of my book have multiplied beyond what Was 
contemplated when it was undertaken, — and that, though 
brevity has been most assiduously studied. 

If the objects proposed in this Manual have been accom- 

* The Diagrams and Figures which illustrate the subject of this Ma- 
nual hare been engraved by J. Spittcdl, of Philadelphia. Most of them 
have also been drawn by him ; though several of the Figures have been 
drawn by C. Burto^, of Carlisle, Fa. 
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plishtfd, the work now submitted to the public maybe studied 
with advantage by every class of public speakers ; and the 
practice it suggests is especially adapted to train the future 
speaker for his responsible work. But many of the princi- 
ples of reading and speaking are the same ; so that he, also, 
who would become a good reader must study some such 
work as this, to render him familiar with these principles. 
Aside, however, from all these considerations, there are 
reasons why elocution should be studied. The natural 
sciences are taught in all our schools, that those who study 
them may be able to classify and give names to the various 
objects of nature. Even (he young lady studies Botany and 
the Geogrctphy of the heavens^ that she may be able to name 
the plants and the stars* And is it a matter of no interest 
to her to be able to speak intelligibly of the excellences and 
defects of those whom from time to time she heais speak ?— i 
to give names to the qualities of the voice and of the action 
which they employ ? It is not, perhaps, too much to say, 
that the time will come, when the power to criticise a speech 
shall be considered as essential to the scholar as is now the 
ability to criticise a written compositiorii — when Elocution 
and Rhetoric shall be studied as constituting sister depart- 
ments, even in a common English education. Then would 
every professed speaker cultivate his natural powers, so that 
a failure in the management of his voice or in gesture 
would be as rare as such a failure now is among professed 
singers or performers on musical instruments. On the same 
principle that men can learn to sing, or to handle the bow, 
or touch the keys of an instrument for the production of 
harmonious sounds, they can learn to manage the voice in 
speaking, or the arms and hands in gesture. 

DicKiKsoir CouxGB, November, 1844. 
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ELOCUTION. 



INTRODUCTION. 

Importance of the stady of Eiocotion. — How it must be prose- 
cuted.— Encouragement to the learner. — Plan of the work. 

Is a good Elocution of sufficient importance to deserve 
the attention of the American scholar ? and can the princi- 
ples of Elocution be so taught as to become practically 
useful to the speaker, or to him who is destined to become 
a speaker ? — These are important questions ; and while a 
doubt remains in regard to them, even the youthful learner 
must hesitate to enter on the subject with the zeal neces- 
sary to ensure success in this or any other branch of useful 
study. In regard to the first, I should be doing injustice 
to the intelligence of the reader, to attempt to discuss it. 
Who are the men that in our great republic are now 
attracting universal attention? Who are they, to hear 
whom our Senate Houses, our Halls of Justice, and our 
Churches, are thronged to overflowing ? Who are they, 
whom assembled multitudes, in our public halls, in the 

15 
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crowded squares and streets of our cities clamor for, and 
-whose voices they will hear? They are* not always the 
most learned men among us, nor are they always the most 
profound thinkers. Generally speaking, they are men of 
good sound common sense, who have a good Elocution. 
Eighteen hundred years ago, Quintilian said, " That even 
an indifferent discourse, assisted by a lively and graceful 
action [comprehending both voice and gesture] will have 
greater efficacy than the finest harangue which wants that 
advantage." So it has ever been ; so it will ever be. 

But of what interest is all this to the American scholar — 
to the reader of these pages ? The same that he has in any 
question that concerns his future usefulness, or his future 
feme. Ours is a land of civil liberty, where force is never per- 
mitted to take the place of persuasion, where tyranny wrests 
not from man his native freedom of thought and speech, 
and where corruption and venality can never long hold the 
control of public affairs. Our institutions then are such as 
have ever fostered eloquence. We have a language, too, 
superior in several important respects to any modem tongue, 
and deficient perhaps in no single requisite to a strong and 
effective eloquence. The demand of the public also for a 
more spirit-stirring oratory is most obviously increasing. 
The evidence of this is found in the public favor, just re- 
ferred to, which is bestowed on those who have culti- 
vated a good elocution. If we look out upon the stage of 
political life, what attracts our eyes more strongly than the 
conspicuous positions assigned to those who have the acHoTiy 
the tUtercmcey and the power of speech to stir men's blood ? 
We see the same, if we look at the great moral movements 
of the day. Whenever the eyes of the public centre on any 
human agent, as destined under Providence to effect any 
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great moral reform, who is he but soBie ose who ean wield 
the (xonipote&t po w^ of oral eloquence ? This demand ex* 
tends even to the sacred desk ; wad men begm to be restless 
when the pulpit is dull and prosing. Whenever they else* 
where see exhibited the attractions of an efleetire docution, 
their minds revert to that day, when the nmple preaching 
ef lighteotisness, temperance and judgment could make 
even a Felix tremble, and they pray tor its return. 

N<Mr is thki a Biere capricious movement of the times. 
Intelligei^ men have begun to reason on the subject They 
have Atisfied themselves, that we possess all die essential 
elements ef oratory which have ever been possessed by 
any people ; and that the occadons (ot their developmoit 
are not wanting* They see the freedom of debate allowed 
in our legislative halls ; the constantly recurring oppc»iUF» 
nities for the statesman^orator to make his appeals directly 
to the popular assembly ; the moral enterprises also, that 
are to be carried by direct appeals to the popular ear ; the 
vast interests involved in questions which are discussed in 
our eeckfliastical assemblies, and which may well call forth 
the orator's best powers ; and last, not least, they see the 
pulpit, where from week to week thousands stand to ad- 
dress their fellows, freely and unconstrained, on the sacred 
truths of a sublime religion, to impress on them the claims 
of a system of iporality singularly pure and attractive, and 
to discuss topics of the most elevating and interesting 
nature. They see, too, that men em feel as well as reason^ 
and Aat they love the feelings which eloquence in^)ires ;— 
that whenever a good elocution.exhibits ittelf in the speaker, 
the legitimate effects follow as certainly as when Demos* 
thenes or Henry spoke in the senate house, or at the bar, 

and as certainly as when Wbite&eld electrified the multi- 
/ 2* 
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tades nHio ererywhere thronged — ^not more to hetr th« 
tones of bis voicey and to see his action, than to feel the 
overwhehning power of his eloquence. A demand based 
on the clear perception of such truths shall not decline ; 
and green and unfading are the laurels already entwined 
for the brows of those who-^iow rising into life — shall 
prepare themselres to bear off the honors in such a contest 
for usefulness and honorable distinction. 

Eloquence, or eren oratory, does not howerer consbt 
wholly in a good elocution. Elocution concerns only the 
external port of oratory, and may be considered both as a 
science and as an art. As a science, it teaches the prin* 
ciples from which are deduced rules for the efiectire deli* 
very of what is eloquent in thought and language ; as an art, 
it t is the actual embodying in delireiy of every accom« 
plishment, whether of voice or of gesture^ by which ora- 
torical excitement is superadded to the eloquence of thought 
and language. In this last sense, it implies the culti- 
Tation of every external grace with which the delivery of 
language should be accompanied, whether in reading, m 
recitation, or in spontaneous utterance. As a science, then, 
it relates to the loMwIedge and the taste necessary to direct 
in the correct deliveiy of what is forcible in Aought and 
expres^on ; and as an art, to the ability practically to exe- 
cute that which is dictated by a well-instructed taste. This 
presents the general subject in a twofold light ; and clearly 
points out the double c&ce of a teacher of elocution, and 
the twofold excellencies of a perfect Text-Book in this 
interesting brandi of study. It should give die taste to 
direct, and the power to execute. 

These are perfecdy distinct, though closely allied. Many 
speakers fadl, not so much firom not knowing how a passage 
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or discourse ought to be pronounced, as for want of tbe 
ability to execute what their cultivated taste has learaec 
to admire; while others, it is admitted, have no lovtt 
for what is excellent, whether in the intonations of tht 
voice, or in the action which accompanies them. Tht 
latter blunder heedlessly along, and, without perceivin| 
it, are guilty of a thousand errors, which c( course th^ 
never attempt to correct ; while the foraier too often per- 
ceive their errors and defects but to lament them, c^en 
foil in their attempts at improvemoit, and at other times, 
for fear of a foikire, neglect to attempt what, had they 
dared to risk the experiment, they might successfully 
have performed. — ^It is the object of this Manual, to culti- 
vate the taste ; and to give to all who will consent to make 
it a studf the ability to perform whatever a good ta^ can 
direct. 

It is generally admi^d, that few persons can safely rely, 
for the effect of dieir discourses, solely on a fovorable 
combination of circumstances, or on their weight of cha- 
racter, or even on mere force of thought or eloquence of 
language. The ^^ ornaments of eloquence" must be super- 
added. These consist in the various mekxiies of the voice 
uid in suitable gesture of the body. ^^ He who arms-him- 
self with these," says one of the ancient Rhetoricians, 
*^ assaults his hearers in three ways. He invades their un- 
derstanding by his eloquence, he subdues their ears by the 
charms of his voice, and their eyen by the attractions of 
bis gesture." — Whether ease and graee of gedwre can be 
acquired, cannot admit of one rational doubt In general, 
the gestures are performed by die action o( the voluntary 
muscles ; and thus gei^ure is as much an arty considered 
with reference^ to die mode in whidi it is to be perfonned, 
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«9 is p«)fiiaii4iip» dsmeingy or any hmdisraft oi^Iqj- 
ment 

But can instractioa iminroye the roioe also? To this 
interrogatory it might seem aufficieBt to reply, that the atr^ 
tractions of the stage in all ages have depended yeiy na* 
terially on the power of vocal execution possessed by the 
actors— a power not unfrequently wholly acquired, and ac- 
quired too, in the only schools where, in modem times, the 
art of q)eaking has been cultirated. Besides this, the two 
^at orators of antiquity studied this branch of eloou« 
tion in particular as an art. Demostb^ea, whose voice 
was weak, whose articulation was defective, and whose 
tongue stammered, after an unsuccessful efibrt in which 
he was hissed from the assembly, was persuaded I9 ji 
pkyer whom he met, to undertake the study of elocution ; 
and by a course of training such as few have ever sub- 
jected themaelves to, he demonstrated that the practical 
application of the princi|)ks of this art can be learned. 
Even his great adversary and rival in oratory, aier reciting 
before the Rhodians, at their request, the oration of Demos- 
thenes for Gtesiphon, replied to their expressions of admi«> 
ration, '^ What would you have said if you had heard Atm 
deliver it!" Widi Cicero, too, it was much the same. At 
the age of twenty-seven, according to Plutarch, after having 
arrived at some eminence as a pleader, '^ though his voice 
had a variety of inflections, it was at the same time harsh 
and unformed ; and as in the vehemence and enthusiasm 
of speaking, he always rose into a loud key, there was res^ 
son to apprehend that it might injure his health." He 
consequently applied himself to teachers. At a subsequent 
period, this writer tells us, ^^ his voice was formed ; and at 
the same tim* that it was iM and aonoDous, had guned a 
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sufficient sweetness, and was brought to a key wUch bis 
constitution could bear." But — to show how elocution 
was studied in ancient times — ^he stopped not here, but 
yisited Asia and Rhodes, to listen to the greatest orators, 
and to receive instruction from the best teachers. And it 
was at the latter place, when declaiming in Greek before 
ApoUonius, that the ihetoripian, with sadness of heart at 
the recollection of the wasted glory of his native land, the 
country of Demosthenes, said, " As for you, Cicero, I 
praise and admire you, but I am concerned for the fate of 
Greece. She had nothing left her but the glory of elo- 
quence and erudition, and you are carrying that too to 
Rome." The ancient orators and rhetoricians all treated 
of the voice as among the first objects of culture ; and 
wherever great excellence was attained in its management, 
it was duly appreciated. 

This science has also been studied by many of England's 
most eminent orators. Mr. Pitt learned elocution under the 
tuition of his noble and eloquent father ; and it was of one 
of his speeches that even Fox could say, " The orators of 
antiquity would have admired, probably would have envied 
it ;" and after listening to another, Mr. Windham says of 
himself, that '^ he walked home lost in amazement at the 
compass, till then unknown to him, of human eloquence." 
The case of Sheridan is istill more striking. To adopt 
the language of Lord firougham, — " With a position by 
birth and profession little suited to command the respect 
of the most aristocratic country in Europe — ^the son of an 
actor, the manager himself of a theatre — he came into that 
parliament which was enlightened by the vast and various 
knowledge, as well as fortified and adorned by the most 
choice literary £une ef a Burke, and which owned the. 
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4nraj <^00B8iiixMnate onlors like Foe and PiU." But be 
bad studied the dooutioQ of the stage — his father had been 
his teacher ; and idtfaough be neyer acq^red any great 
eminence as a statesman, yet Pitt himself at one time 
writhed under his eloquence. It was at the close of one 
of his celebcated speeches before the House of Com- 
mons, that (he practice of cheering the speaker was first 
introduced; and it was on this occasion that Mr. Pitt, 
then prime minister of England, besought the House, as 
being incapacitated for fcmning a just judgment under the 
influence of such powerful eloquence, to adjourn the deci- 
sioQ of the question. Several of our distinguished Ameri- 
can orators, also, it is asserted, are ever ready to acknow- 
ledge their dbligation to the study of the principles of 
that art which is {»*ocuring for them so rich a reward of 
feme. And some of those who have been most admired, 
are fsur from being those for whom nature had done the 
most. 

The following system of instruction, both as regards 
T<nce and gesture, consists of principles rather than of spe- 
cific rules ; and of principles believed to be drawn from 
nature, and which, when aj^lied even fully to practice, 
will leave the learner sufficiently in possession of all his 
natural peculiarities. Their entire object is to refine and 
perfect nature ; not to pervert it. The greatest orators, 
even the most popular players, are those who have made 
art subservient to the development of their own native 
powers ; and who at least teem to have been formed on no 
model. Here, as dsewhere, art is supposed to be but the 
handmaid of nature. 

It is believed that the carefiil study, on the part of the 
learner, of die principles here presented him, even thou]^ 
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tbtts restricted, if accompanied with proper practice on tbt 
tables and exercises, will do for him all that study has cref 
done, or can do, to make tne speaker. 

Firsty it will greatly assist to cultivate the taste, as re» 
gards all the excellences of a good delivery. 

Secandy it will give him a distinct articulation ; and fiir* 
nishes the means by which even the more permanent 
impediments in speech may be corrected. 

TMrdy it will give him a distinct* ^nuTicia/um, by which 
we mean nothing more than perfect distinctness of articular 
tion carried into the general delivery. 

Fourthy it will give him the command of the various 
elements both oi voice and gesture, which give effect to 
HkB expres^on of thought and feeling, and which, when 
properly employed, constitute the external graces of elo* 
quence. 

Fifthy it will teach him the principles on which these 
elements are to be employed the most successfully for the 
purposes just named. 

Sixthy it will give him such a familiarity with these ele« 
ments, and such a command of all his vocal powers, as 
. will enable him practically to execute whatever he is dis- 
posed to attempt. And 

Seventhy it will do all this, by perfecting and improving 
his own natural powers, rather than by substituting, or at 
tempting to substitute, others for them. 

The taste may indeed be improved in various ways,— 
by reading works and attending lectures on Elocution, as 
also by studying living models of excellence in oratory; 
but the power of execution can be learned only by pradice. 
If it can be acquired by other means, the author of this 
Manual has not discovered them. On practkey and on that 
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alone, we rely in the work before us. It was this alone 
that perfected the orators of antiquity. But for this, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero would not have been the master orators 
of Greece and Rome ; yet we hesitate not to say, that the 
text-books of Elocution to which the scholar of our day 
can have access furnish him facilities for successful practice 
which they never enjoyed, though they sought it long and 
even in foreign lands. Much of the discipline of the 
scholar must like theirs be preparatory and private, — must 
consist in the practice of attitude and action, in loud read- 
mg, and in declamation, continued till all the excellences of 
a good elocution become a part of his own nature. Nor 
will it in general be so long as might be supposed, before 
he begins to experience these results. Then will he, with- 
out the least embarrass0>ent, as though they were the direct 
gifts of nature, carry them into the practice of oratory. So 
will he even who is already in public life — in the habit, it 
may be, of daily public speaking — by such private prac- 
tice find the graces of gesture imperceptibly incorporating 
themselves with his public action, and all the defects of his 
voice, whether natural or acquired, gradually supplanted by 
the opposite excellences. Thus may one learn to ^ak 
according to the strictest rules of art, and yet never be em- 
barrassed in any of his public performances by the thought 
of these rules. 

The practice recommended in the first part of this Man- 
ual has a further object than merely to give a command 
of the various intonations and inflections of the voice ; 
though this of itself would be sufficient to recommend it. 
If it went no further than this, it would break up the dull 
monotony of delivery, and demonstrate to the learner, that 
ibe speaker's want of power * to stir men^s blood' is not to 
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be r^rred to any defictency m the general prorisions ot 
nature. The practice recommended m our future pages 
-will show that, without yiolating any hw of the yoice, an 
endless variety is presented in the expedients which nature 
has furnidied to gire power and ^feiency to expression. — 
The further purpose howerer to be secured by this practice 
is that healthful disciplbe of the vocal organs, which it is 
believed will make them almost proof against the diseases 
by which so many fl^)eakers are now laid aside from their 
labors in the very prime of their Uves and of their useful- 
ness. The young man who enters the ministry in parti- 
cular, without having his vocal organs inured to the labor 
involved in q>eaking, is always in danger of laying the 
foundation, even in his early eflbrts, of his future decline, 
and of his premature death. How many such cases can 
the reader call to mind ! 

In our definition of Elocution, we have made it relate to 
all the graces of delivery, whether in readings in redtationy 
or in spontaneous utterance. Thb suggests what we deem 
an important view in connection with this subject, to wit, 
that the principks of reading and speaking are the same. 
He who knows how to read well can ^peak well, so far at 
least as concerns the management of the voice; and he 
who can speak well is left without excuse, if he does not 
read with correctness and rhetorical effect. The only dif- 
ference between reading and speaking, as regards the 
principles of this branch of elocution, is, that the latter 
presupposes more emotion, and consequently admits a more 
forcible application of its principles. 

But Mocution, id the comprehensive signification we 
have given to it, relates to gesture as well as to the voice. 
Both the voice mid the action of die body have a strong 

3 
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sympathy with the emottons ; in so mach, that the state of 
the mind can be confidently inferred from the muscular 
movements of the individual, as also from the pecu- 
liarities of hb voice — its loudness or softness, together 
with its tones and inflections — though his words may 
not be heard. This su^ests a strong correspondence 
between the voice and the action in delivery; and yet 
they are so distinct, that it is presumed the learner will 
study them most successfully, if treated separately. Thus 
our treatise is divided into two Parts, to each of which is 
appropriated one entire subject. 

Something will be gained, if thus early the learner can 
be impressed with the full belief, that the principles of this 
work, both as regards the voice and gesture, are drawn 
from nature, and are thus no work of invention. This is 
the origin given of the principles of the orator's art by 
Quintilian, who says, " As in physic, men, by seeing that 
some things promote health and others destroy it, formed 
the art upon those observations ; in like manner by per- 
ceiving that some things in discourse are said to advantage, 
and others not, they accordingly marked those things, in 
order to imitate the one and avoid the o^r ;" and such 
emphatically is believed to be the origin of all the princi- 
ples embraced in the successive chapters of this Manual. 

These principles, to be fully appropriated by the learner, 
must, so far as they shall be new to him, be dwelt upon 
till they become perfectly familiar — as familiar as the rules 
of English syntax to the English scholar, or the principles 
of logic to the reasoner. Where habits either of voice or 
of gesture are to be overcome, other habits must be sub- 
stituted. Nothing short of habits of correct speaking and 
of correct action can meet ^1 the demands of the speaker. 
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as be stands up to deliver his sentiments before multitudes 
of assembled men. He has no time then to make the in- 
tonations of his voice or the movements of hb body a 
study. To secure the formation of these habits, it is indis- 
pensable that the principles hereafter presented should be 
contemplated as strictly practical^ and be carried from the 
exercises of the book into the daily practice of reading and 
speaking. The success of the ancient orators, as also of 
Pitt, of Sheridan, and many of the distinguished actors of 
modem times — proves, as we have seen, the practicability 
of thus kaming the art of speaking. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTARY EXERCISES OF THE VOICE. 

SECTION I. I 

OF THE BLBMKNTABT 80UKDS OF TBI BNOLtSH LANiSUAGr. f 

To one who had never thought on the subject, it might 
seem strange to commence a treatise on Elocution^ by re- 
ferring to the elementary sounds of the language ; but a 
moment's reflection will show its propriety. It is of these 
elements that all speech is composed. These constitute the 
very basis of all good delivery, and consequently should be 
placed at the foundation of all instruction in this elegant 
accomplishment. But where are these elementary sounds 
to be found ? He who would discover them must divest 
himself of the idea that they are faithfully represented by 
the symbols composing our graphic alphabet. Much less 
are they represented by the names of the alphabetic cha- 
racters, nearly all of which are complex sounds. It is, 
then, onjy by a careful analysis of our spoken language, 
that the elementary sounds entering into it can be disco- 
vered. 

Having made this analysis, we shall find that some of 
our alphabetic characters have no separate soimd appropri- 
ated to them, as c and x; while others represent several 
sounds. Thus a often represents four, and sometimes a 
fifth ; and the other vowels, each two or more.* There 

* Where the same character it used ia the following tables to re- 
present different elementary soands, we shall distingnish it, for the 
sake of fbtore refeienoe, by the marks which are oMd in Webster's 
Dictionary. 

31 
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are still other sounds which have no single character to re- 
present them, as oti, 00, 01 and qq among the rowels, and 
ngf thy shy &c., among the consonants ; yet which are as 
elementary as the former. "With each of these sounds we 
shall present a short word in which it occurs, by the pro- 
nunciation of which it is beliered the learner will, without 
much difficulty, discover the true element intended. The 
way in which this is to be done, is to arrest the voice in the 
very act of uttering the element in question, and then to 
repeat that sound free fix>m combination with any other. 
Thus the true sound of d will be caught, by arresting the 
voice on the word o-le, before the / is touched by the or- 
gans of speech ; and thus also of b or /, before entering on 
the vowel sound that follows them in the words i-ow and 
^ve. And so of all the others. 

In arriving at these elementary sounds, the learner wiQ 
derive much advantage from a living teacher ; but it is 
believed he will find no great difficulty in discovering 
the true sound of every element presented in the two fol- 
lowing tables. Should there at first appear something ludi- 
crous in the attempt, let him remember that it b only a 
matter of habit, and that a little fiuniliarity will make these 
sounds as familiar as are the names now usually but erro- 
neously given to our alphabetic characters. And when 
these fundamental sounds are once fiiirly mastered, we shall 
hereafter see that they can be turned to great account. Of 
these sounds, as heard in the pronunciation of the En^ish 
^ language, there are forty-one, — sixteen vowel and twenty- 
', five consonant sounds. — ^If the following tables are not phi- 
losophically eorrect, it is bdieved they aris practically so. j 
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TABLE !.• 

TOWILS. 



1 


& 


at in 


o-le, in'iHi-te. 




9 


S 


u 


o-ll, a-ltegeth'er. 




3 


& 


u 


o-rm, aFph-^* 




4 


h 


u 


ee-1, d-e-ront.' 




6 


I 


u 


t-sle, t-den'tity. 




6 


6 


u 


o-ld, p-o-lita/ 




7 


Q 


u 


r-tf-de, in^terl-ci-de. 




i 


ou 


li 


mi-r, pro^n-ou-n. 




9 


00 


M 


oo-M, r-oti-tine/ 




10 


(A 


ISM. 


01-1, en'T-oy. 




11 


a 


at in 


o-U 




13 


e 


M 


e-dge. 




13 


i 


M 


f-t. 




14 





«l 


l-o-t, wlwjht 




15 


a 


M 


ii-p, d-o-Te. 




16 


9? 


II 


b-oo-k, fHi-U. 





* Note to tbe Teacher. — On this and all the following Tables 
mnd other exercises for practice, the first bnslness of the teacher is 
to exemplify and illastrate to the learner or to his class the principle, 
or principles involved ; and let the practice on these constitute the 
preparation for the next interview. Then let the learner, or, in case 
of a class, each pupil separately, vspeat the proposed exerase, with 
such correction and further instrwrnon as may be called for. For 
securing a greater familiarity with the exercise, a class may then 
repeat it together, under the teacher's direction. Mutual correction 
is recommended ia tiiis and all the future exercises, when practiced 
by a class. I 

f These sounds, though called bng, are actually protracted only 
when under the accent.— For furtiier practice' on the elementary 
sounds of the language, see Tables commencing on page 317. 
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TABLE II. 








CONSONANTS. 








Tbme OormmanU.* 




1 




as in 


6-ow, ro-6tf. 


s 




«t 


c^are, ai-</. 


3 




<« 


g^ive, mu-^. 


4 




«« 


/-ew, Cr-eor-gc 


5 




M 


Aove, a-i/. 


6 


m 


U 


m-ay, ai-ni. 


7 




M 


fi^, ow-n. 


8 


T (Tibrant) •• 


rKW, p-r-ay. 


9 


r (smooth) ^ 


wa-r. 


10 




M 


fvile, li-«e* 


11 


w 


U 


lo-oe. 


19 




U 


y-e. 


13 




U 


z-one, ra-ze. 


14 


»« 


«« 


si-fi^. 


15 


TH 


tt 


<&-en, biea-Oe. 


16 


sh 


(mates.) 


a-z-nie. 


17 


k 


as in 


A^iDg, n-ke. 


18 


P 


u 


;>-ine, ni^. 


19 


t 


«« 
(aspirates.) 


^ake, pi-/. 


' 20 


f 


as in 


/.iiie,i./. 


31 


h 


t« 


k^. 


39 


s 


tt 


•-in, ye^. 


33 


th (aspirate) «« 


<A-in, brea-^ 


34 


sh 


H 


i^ine, pu-*^ 


25 


eh 


M 


cA-in, e4-ar<4. 



* These may be called tu^-tonics, with reference to the vowels, 
all of which possess the character of tonics in a higher degree. 
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On the foregoing Tables we shall make aolj the follow- 
ing practical remarks : — 

1. By prolonging the sounds of the long vowels, ana 
dwelling upon tfaeaQ, the learner wiU perceive, that except 
§y (Xj iy and oo, they wte not purty but pass into other 
smmds; thus dy i and ai pass into e; o, m and mi, into oo. 
It appears, thereiiu«, ^fA these latter are stricdy diphthongs. 
This cbaxacteristk of these elements cannot foil to become 
apparent even to the unjuractieed stud^t, by making each 
of them tenmnate an interrogattre sentence. Thus, Is this 
called d? Is that eaUed i9 &c. — This peculiarity in the 
structure of these sounds needs to be careiully marked and 
attended to ; otherwise, ^vriieii they are prolonged, they may 
lose their true pronunciation. The sound with which they 
commence must not be dwelt upon too long, nor must they 
be allowed to pass on to the final sound too soon ; as, in 
^her case, the true sound of these elements as heard in 
speech is lost. « 

2. There follows the utterance of the consonant elements 
a breathing or UMe veicty which has been conveniently de 
signated the vocuhj or vocula. This is most apparent aflei 
the utterance of the mutes, to which indeed it is essential. 
As a function of the voice, it possesses a power in speech 
which will be referred to ber^fter. In the utterance of 
these elements however, the vocule should not occupy a 
prominent place. 

3. Except the first four, the tonic consonant elements 
are most obviously capable of being prolonged at pleasure. 
Tliese also may be prolonged by practice, and may acquire 
a considerable degree of fulness and force. When thus 
protracted, they exhibit a gutiwal murmur which, when 
sounded alone, has no peeuEar beauty, but in the com- 
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pounds of speech <^n adds much to tbe grtoe, at wdl as 

to the effect of utterance. 

4. R should be made yibrant, whencrer it is followed 
by a vowel which is articulated ; and in energetic eicprM- 
sion, may be thus uttered ertn when followed by a conso- 
nant. The peoiliartty here r^rred to, in the articulation 
of this elem^t, consists in giving a sbg^ percussion of the 
tongue against the roof of the mouth. U^ in ooaunon dis- 
course, the vibration of the tongue is eonttnued, or if the r 
is made vibrant at all, except before the open vowels, it 
savors of affectation, or presents the provincialisa yfAich 
so strongly^ characterizes die dkdect of the Irish. The fiiB 
beauty of diis sound can be developed only by much prac^ 
tice ; and cannot be mistaken, when heard in such words 
as nduj prenf^ &c. 

5. The z is one of the most agreeable sounds to the ear 
that our language fumidiea. But ite agreeable qualities are 
developed only as the tongue recede^ from the teeth. It 
should be entirely divested of tbe hissing sound of « ; and 
this can be done only by withdrawing the tongue, in its 
utterance, not only from a contact with the teeth, but from 
a close approximation to them. — ^It is worthy of remark, tiu^ 
in our written composition, this element is sometimes repre- 
sented by X, as in exhUrit, &c. ; and much more frequently 
by s than by z, its proper representative. Hius the aspi- 
rated hiss heard in the words nn, yes^ &c., even though 
sometimes represented by c, and even by a?, does not occur 
in our language nearly so often as its appropriate agn pre* 
sents itself to the eye. " 

6. The atonicsy — including fte mutes and aspirates, — 
take the name we give them from the &ct of their being 
destitute of vocalify in their utterance. The learner wiH 
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not then expect to produce a sounds in his attempts to utter 
these elements. 

7. In the attempt to utter the mutes, nothing can be 
beard but the vocuk of which we have before spoken. 

8. In practicing on the elements, as well as in ordinary 
speech, the aspirates should be passed over lightly. Ail 
prolongation of these is a defect in utterance. 

9. In the exercises on these simple elements, as well at 
on all the future tables, great care should be taken to open 
the mouth so as to a&rd a free passage for the sound. 
The lips should nerer be compressed in speaking. Ex* 
cept in the pronunciation of the elements o, oo, and cm, all 
protrusion of the lips however should be avoided. It is 
tiiis erroneous position of the lips that produces the fault of 
articulation called Mouthing.* 

Before leaving this section, the learner should be certain 
that he has the exact sound of each of the alphabetic 
elements fully at his command ; and when he has become 
entirely familiar with them, he may be assured that he will 
not be likely to feil in any of his attempts to utter them in 
the compounds of speech. Unfortunately, the graphic 
characters employed in our language do not, except in a 
few cases, of themselves indicate the exact sound to be 
given to them in the words in which they occur. This 
must be learned from Dictionaries, and by observing the 
best usage. But when this is done, the learner has but to 
employ his already disciplined organs in the execution of 
what usage and taste shall dictate. 

♦ Sheridan uses this lerm differently. "By Mouthing^^^ he says, 
** is meant dwelling upon syllables that have no accent, and onght 
therefore to be uttered as quickly as consistent with distinct articu- 
lation ; or prolonging the sound of the accented syllables beyond 
their due proportion of time." 

4 
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SECTION n. 

or ARTICULATION. 

A GOOD articulation is a rare exceUeace even aBK>Dg 
those who are called good speakers; and such is its 
value, that it can even atone for many other deficiencies. 
It is of great service to the speaker y as it enables him to 
make himself heard anywherci without any great effort of 
the lungSy and also secures to him the attention of his 
hearers. A good articulation can scarcely fail to secure 
attention. And to the hearers also, it is a matter of much 
interest ; since it enables them distinctly to hear what is 
said, and that with an agreeable satisfaction, instead of 
having to put forth a painful efibrt. When the ai^phabetic 
elements found in the tables of the last section can be ut- 
tered with facility, and with accuracy and neatness, a 
foundation deep and broad has be^ laid for a good articu- 
lation. For these are the very sounds which occur in 
speechy though not such as are heard in the pronunciation 
of the names of the graphic characters composing our 
alphabet. When once, then, the learner has them at 
command, he can rarely fail in his articulation for want of 
ability to utt^ them as they occur in the compounds of 
speech. As regards the vowel sounds, though not difficult 
of utterance, yet, inasmuch as the letters by which they 
are represented have no tmifbrm sound, and are often not 
sounded at all, in vulgar pronunciation they are not unfre- 
quently substituted the one for the other, or suppressed alto- 
gether. Thus we are compelled to hear sudden^ hyphen^ 
slaveny mauntamj uncertcduy Laiinj satiny gospely cJwpely 
poenty pronounced as if spelled — suddny kyphny slovn^ 
mountny uncertUy LatnySatUy gosply chaply pom; and so of a 
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great number of wonfa of sudlarproaanciatioa. Thaeand 
the 5 are likewise often suppressed in the whole class of 
words beginning with|ir« and jwo, as inpredietj freventy pro* 
duce^ prmnoiej pronounced— prcW, prverdy prducsj prmote. 
The unaccented «f is also often suppressed, or made to sound 
iike e, in sueh^words as partiailarj regular^ ringyilafj &/i. ; 
«id on the ooi^rarj, the unaccented e and a are as often 
suppressed, or converted in pronunciation to u, in the final 
syllable of words ending in erUj ar, ant^ ence and ance^ as 
in — govemmenty auriculary inhabit^nty evidence^ ign<h 
ranee. Indeed bad habits of articulating the vowels 
are liable to deform in utterance almost every word and 
syllable of the language. The effect of the exercise recom* 
mended in the difierent sections of this chapter will be to 
correct all such errors of articulation. If however after 
practicing these exercises, the learner shall detect himself 
in any error of this kind, he should make out a list of such 
words as he fails to articulate correctly, and practice on 
them daily, not only till he can utter them, but till he can 
do it with naturalness and ease. 

Many of the combinations of consonant sounds, which 
occur in our language, are really difficult of utterance, and 
may be appropriately exhibited here for the express pur- 
pose of practice on them. — The following list will be found 
to contain all the difficult combinations that can occur in 
speech. To many, some of them will seem almost impos- 
sible to be uttered ; but let such recollect that the difficulty 
is not produced by us. We select only combinations which 
actually exist, and which any one is constantly liable to 
meet with in reading or speaking. Many of these can be 
rendered easy of utterance only by familiarity with them. 
At first, they will probably be pronounced by the learner 
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ID a ttiS, affected, and peifaif» awkwud maBner. Proetioe 
bowerer will overcome all the diffieultj; and eaie and 
grace may be combiiied in the utteniDce \9iik dignity and 
force. And with most perscms this can result only from 
practice, — fracOce^ the same that gires ease and grace in 
die exercise of any ot the other physical functions. Na- 
tural impediments, or defectiye oi^uis of q>eech, are much 
more rare than is usually supposed. 





TABLE in. 


COMBIKATIONS Or CONSONANT SOUNDS.* 


C&mbinaHofu. 


Exan^ki. 


Bd,bdsi. 


Or-6V, pro^'irf. 


hi,bklybM,hlAt,bh. 


troa-ble^ troa-6f «/, irtm-hPd, tron-brdd^ 




trovt^ffi. 


br. 


6r-and. 


bz. 


pro-6«s. 


bst. 


roWV 


dl,6ht,dld, dldti, dlz. 


hfLn-dlt, haiwir«/» haiwfrd, hzn-dTdti^ haii!- 




dles. 


dn, dmt, 4nd, dndsl. 


har-rfm, har^n'f^, hai^nV, har-iTft^dW; 


dnz. 


hap-detM. 


dr. 


rfr-ove. 


dz. 


dee-(2ff. 


dit. 


diwfe/. 


dih,dth». 


brea-d/A, brea-d!^^. 


gd^gdit 


hng'g*d, hnLg'g*dit. 


gi, gbif gU, gkbi. 


gl-oWf man-^/c, mworgl^tif mnm-gPd^ mtn- 


g^* 


gPdsip raan^ibf . 


fiT. 


gr-ow. 


«r*- 


wa-g». 


^. 


wagr-gV. 


jd. 


hed'g'd. 



* For the basis of this Table the author is indebted to Batber*M 
Qrammar (f EhcuHfm.^^X is here corrected and enlarg;ed. 
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ft, M Ac- IM1-Z&, ba-ft'i2, hu:4U. 

Id^ Idz, Idst. ho-ld, ho-lds, ho-i^«L 

If, Ijd^ bu-^ bu-^'rf. 

Int, M« /i9Kr» whe-Zifi, whe-Zrn'd, whe-lm«, 

/n. £ai-if n. 

k, hody hz. 8be-/pe, 8he-A;'<i, 8he-ibe9. 

i[r. ba-/fr. 

ft, fts, ft/, ft/9. si-ft, si-ftf, nm-ib/, mxL-ktt. 

Ipy Ipty lp8f Iptt. he-^, he-^*(2, he-^jpt, he-^'f/. 

/^, //«, /^/. ba-lf, ha-^ hapZ^V. 

f. y«, ^, yifAi i^l*^ gu-y, ga-ir*, de-///, twe-jTM, twe-jTM*. 

UK UhB, hea-/^ hea-^. 

kh, kht. ftrkh, ^'kk'd. 

mdy mdtL ento-m5V, ento-m&W. 

mz. io-mbs, 

mp, Yi^M, «^, mpti. i-m^y, i-m^, atte-nif)/, atter>mp(i. 

m/i mfs. xiy-mpA, ny^mphs. 

mat. ento-m6V. 

fu^ fidj;, lub/. se-fui, se-fufo, OMuTti. 

nj, njd. ra-i^e, i?rngcd, 

nz. fi-fw. 

ngths, Btte-^hs. 

»kf mkt, ftk$f nktL wi-n^, wi-ti^V, wi-nA:«, wi-n^V. 

nty nts, rUst, wa-fi/, wa-fi/«, wa-n/V. 

fu, fis/. . wi-fice, wl-fic'c^ 
fi/A, fi/At. hyaci-n/i, byaci-n(^. 

tichf tieht. fli-fic^, fH-neh^d. 

rbf rbtit rhd^ rhbl, rhz, ba-r&, ba-r6V, ba-ri&'(2, ba-t^*d!i/, ba-r&t. 

rii, rdatf rdz. hea^(f, hea^^cTf/, ba-rcb. 

rgj rgz. hxirrghy bu-rgA«. 
r/, rjd. u-r^«, u^^U 

r/, rill/, rldy rldd^ rlz. hu^/, hu-rri/, ha-rf^f, hu-rr(/«/, hu-ri!i. 
rm, mis/, rmd^ rmdd^ wa-rm, w^-rm^st^ w^-rm^d^ wa-rm*<&/f 

raw;, rm/^ wa-mu, W9rrmtL 

my maty mdy mddy bu-m, bu-m'ai, bu-mV, bu-m*d»/, bu<4^ 

4* 
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T9f m*9 rVtCy TVOtt^ TVX» 

rz. 

rp^rpif rptif rpt^ rpM» 
rif fis^ rUt, 
ff^ ffi, rfu 

nk. 
reh^ rcht. 

•4 vbif vld; Md^ viz. 
«fi, oiiz, vnih^ vfUhs. 

mi. 
gd. 

xlj zldf xH zldttf zlz. 

fTffif zfnz* 

Zfh zmif znd, zndit^ 
znz. 

md^ TBZf THS/. 

Jd,kbt,k1d,kldMt,hlz. 

hn^ knttf knd^ kndstf 

knz, 
kr. 

kt, 1^ kta. 
k$^ka,k8t9^k8th,k$th8. 
plipkt^pldfpldit^plz, 

pr. 

pUpt8,pt$t. 

p9,ptL 

p^pthi, 

tU tkt, ild, tIdU, tlz. 

ir^Uo. 



cvMrtfe^ ca-n^it^ cn^rv'dj eDrrv*Aif ou-f no* 

wa-r#. 

ha-rA;, ha^At, ha-f^V, ha-f^(2, h»^i»« 

ha-f7>, haf7», ha-f^yV, hanp^d^ hMrtp^dii. 

hu-r/, hu-rtsj hvHri*gt. 

tn-f/i txi-ff^dj to-f/i. 

hea-TM, hurrsi^ hvMrtti* 

ha-rs^ 

seapfcA, sea-rM'd!. 

driv/, dri-r'r«/, dri-^Trf, drivrd^ driVA. 

hea-v'fi, hea-9*ftf, e36-v'fi<4, ela-v^iitftti. 

ama-zV. 

muz-zi!e, iiraz-zr</, mitz-zr<2, mas-ii'd!if, • 

spa'^tfTi, spa-sTiM. 

pri-mm, impri-fonV, impri-tcm^ct, impn- 

9or?dMt^ pri-tofw. 
wrea-th'^, wrea-ths, wrea-thV. 
tnic-Ai^, trac4:r</, tmo-^ct, tnio-J^diif, 

trac-A;i!69. 
b}ac-A:fn, blac-^^V, Uae-Jken'ct, blaa^ 

kcfCdsU blac-Aaem • 
cr-oney. 
a-e/, a-e<9, li-A;'i&<. 

|>/-uck, rip^iSe, rip^r«<, ji^Pdj rip^(b^ 

/>r-ay. 

CTj'pti ctj'pU^ sle^pUi, 
cli-jTO, clip^V. 
de^f^, de-^^. 

Ir-utt, <ttf-itt« \^ 

eomba-ei, eomba-<'«/, •igb-f^ tigk-flt* 
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ji,Mfld,jubt,jUz. 


fl-amt, tri^, trtJC^X^-fid, \j^iA^ tA^U$. 


fr- 


/r-ame. 


fUfU^fUL 


wa^, wBrfUf y^rffa. 


A/*'. 


Idwrghs^ laa-gA'«/. 


flh^flfu. 


fi^/i, fi^A«. 


tij M, iU, Bibi, $k. 


«^7, ne^^i^ iie-«^j^ n^^f^ BMeTdM, 




ne^et. 


9m^ 


tm-oke. 


9n^9nz. 


tn-ail, ba-«tiH ba-ttnt. 


Mkf SA»9 MI9 sASty MT* 


«X^ip, ma^, ma-sftV, ma-«X:t, ma-iArV, Mr-ew* 


«p, sp/, sp«, *pr, «p/. 


jp-ot, ra-dp, T2L''8p*df ra-^9'«» spr-ing, jpA«sh. 


fff , a$^ 8tr. 


t^y, bn-f/, bu-^t^, str-eei. 


thmjihmz,ihr,tkt,ih$. 


logari-^m, logari^Mmt, tftr-oogfa, smi-M'd; 




yon.^. 


thr, M, ihUt. 


lAr-ink, pihcAV, piht^'dU. 


tht. 


fetrcAV. 



The following sentences, in most of which some of these 
combinations occur, and all of which present some difficul-* 
ties to the untutored organs of speech, may be practiced to 
advantage. He whose articulation is already perfect will 
find little occasion to delay on them : he who finds any 
difficulty should not, till this is removed, pass to another 
sectioa. 

1. The evening was fine, and the fiiD orbed moon dione 

with uncommon splendor. 

2. And oft fake sounds sunk near him. 

3. Who ever imagined such an ocean to exist ? ) 
Who ever imagined such a notion to exist ? 5 

4. The man of talenis struggies through d^ficulHes severe. 
6, Tlie youih hates study. 

6. It was the'oc^ of all the ads of government the most 
objectbnable. 
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7» He ifi ccmtent in mther place. ) 
He is content in neither place. $ 

8. That lasts till night. ) 
That last still night. ) 

9, He was amiable^ respectable^ formidakle, unbearabkf 

intolerable^ unmanageeAtey terrible. 

10. And there the Jinest streams through tangled forests 

stray. 

11. Can you say crackers ^ crime, cruelty ^ crutches 9 

12. It was the severest storm of the season, but the masts 

stood through the pie. 

13. The severest storm that kats tiU mom. 

14. Thou proVst my wound instead of healing it. 

15. The steadfast stranger in the forest strayed. 

16. He was bremded as a traitor. 

17. The wild beasts straggled through the vale. 

18. The word iwgh signifies a town or city that sends a 

member or members to parliament. 

19. That morning, thou that slumber^dst not before, 
Nor sleptst^ great ocean, laidst thy waves at rest, 
And hush^dst thy mighty minstrelsy. 

20. He watched and wept, he felt and prayed for all. 

21. They weary wandered over wastes and deserts. ) 
They weary wandered over waste sand deserts. ) 

22. FaWn, faWn, falPn, faWn, falPn torn his high 

estate. 

23. When .,3jax strims some rodeos vast wei^ to throw, 
The line, too, labors, emd the words move slow. 

24. Hiou found*st me poor at first and heep^st me so. 

S5. From thy tfarone in the sky, thou look?st and lax^Vst 
at the storm, and gidd^st the bcdt <»f Jove. 
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26. Do you mean plain or placing cards? 

27. The seas shall waste y the skies in smoke decay , 
Rocks Ml to dust, and numntains melt away ; 
Bui Jixed his word, his saving power remains: 
Thy realm for ever lasts^ thy own Messiah reigns. 

28. Those who lie entombed in the public monuments. 

29. Then shrieked the timid and siood still the brave. 

30. JV^ in "the bud. 

31. What thou wouidst highly^ thou wcukUt hoUly. 

32. The hidden ocean showed itself anew, 
And barren wastes still stole upon the view. 

33. Think* st thoU so meanly of my Phocion ? 

34. He never winced^ for it hurt not him. 

35. He begged pardon for having troubled the house so 

long. 

36. *Twas twilight, for the sunless day went down, 

Over the waste of waters, like a veil 
Which, if withdrawn, would but disclose the firown 
Of one who hates us, — 

37. The wolfy whose howPs his watch. ^ 

38. They next reefed the top-sails. 

39. Thou wagg^st thy tongue in vain. 

40. The word filch is of doubtful derivation. 

41 . I do not fiinch from the argument.* 

42. Where does the river Elbe arise ? 

43. His deeds speak his praise. 

44. And first one universal shridHhere rushed, 

Louder than the loud ocean, like a crash 
Of echoing thunder; and then — all was hushed. 

Save the wild wind and the remorseless dash 
Of billows: but at intervals there gushed. 

Accompanied with a convulsive splashy 
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A solitary shriek, die biMUng cry 

Of some strong swimmer in bis agony. * 

45. Backed with whlriwinds. 

46. Thou chuckletPst oyer thy gains too soon. 

47. He WBS hedged in on eyery ride. 
48. . No one dared do it. 

49. TkUiy-tkree thousand things. 

50. But he was to be stretched upon the bed of Procrustes, 

51. PercivaVs ads and extracts, 

52. Thou liv^st — liv^stj did I say? appear'^ st in the senate. 

53. The magidrates ought to prove it 

54. Have you a copy of SmUVs Thuofdtdesf 

55. He truckles to power. 

56. He twists the texts to s%dt the several sects. 

57. The one extremity was pointed, the other bulbed. 

58. This meieorous vapor is called Will o' the wisp. 

59. Foreign traoel enlarges and liberalizes the, mind. 

60. He sawed six sleek sHm saplings. 

61. The bulbs should be immersed in rain water. 

62. The policy of this prince was to muld the rich Jews. 

63. Thou sturnbVst on amidst the mists. 

64. His attempts were fruitless. 

65. The sounds of horses* hoofs were heard at a distance. 

66. Your healths, gendemen. 

67. He thrusts his fists against the posts. 

68. He mulcts his subjects. 

69. He holds his trust from the people. 

70. Overu>helmed with whirbovnds and tempestuous fire. 

71. When a twister, a twisting, will twist him a twist, 
For twisting his twist he three twines doth intwist; 
But if one of the twines of the tunst doth untwist. 
The tunm thai untwisteth, uniwisteth the tvfist. 
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72. UisHndBBaB QV€nohelm$ me. 

73. They were weawhed by the band of TAoleace from a 

congenial soil. 

74. He ^ied the dart by which he fell 

76. Thou openest thine hand, and mUffiest the deore of 
every living thing. 

76. yfboae mmdh speaketh Y^nity. 

77. The culprit was hurled from the Tarpeian rock. 

78. Are the goods wharf ed^ 

79. The heighUy depths^ and breadihs of the subject 

80. PhuJc from the memory a rooted sorrow. 

81. Thrice he toulked by their oppressed and iear-suipriaed 

eyes. 

82. A sudden day of joy, that thou eq^ed^st not, nor I 

looked not for. 

83. Think* st thou we shall ever meet again ? 

84. I heard thee say but now, '' Thou lik^dst not that'' 

85. The lordly Aon /eaves his hmelj lair, 

86. He was /ong, /ean, and /ank, and /aughed feud/y. 

87. How sweet/y stow the fiquid Zay 
In hofy ha//e/ujahs rose. 

88. i^in seize thee, ruthless king. 

89. Around the hearth the crackling faggots blaze. 

90. Approach thou, like the rugged i2us^an bear, 
The armed rhinoceros, the Hyrcan tiger. 

91. The master current of her mind 
iZan permanent and free. 

92. jRound and round the rugged rocks 
The ragged rascal ran. 

Examples not unlike the foregoing can be found on 
every page of many books. The teacher should not fail 
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to direct the special attention of the learner to their execth 
tion, whenever they occur in his reading exercises. A 
vicious articulation is sometimes more apparent in the cur- 
rent of discourse, than in the pronunciation of single sylla- 
bles or words. This is nolf unfrequently induced by the 
animal and intellectual temperament ; and the habit, if it 
has been otherwise formed, is always rendered more in- 
veterate where there is a sluggish action of the mind, or an 
excess either of vivacity or of sensibility. In the one case, 
the sounds proceed from the organs of speech half-formed, 
and indicate to every one that the reader or speaker is too 
slothful to make the necessary effort for distinct enuncia- 
tion ; while in the others the confusion arises from too 
much haste. In either of these cases, after all the practice 
recommended in this and in succeeding sections, additional 
exercises may be found necessary ; and these may conrist 
simply in reading aloud an hour each day, in a slow and 
dbtinct manner, and in the presence of some one who will 
notice and correct the slightest tendency to let fall a conso- 
nant or a syllable from the oi^ns of speech unfinished, or 
to hasten the rate of utterance beyond that of the utmost 
deliberation. — An attention to this whole matter is the more 
important, as our language furnishes none of those expe- 
dients for preventing difficult collisions of sound, or for 
facilitating their articulation, which the Greek afforded and 
in which several of the modem languages abound. 



SECTION III. 

or TBI TIMK OF TBI TOICK. 

Time means the same with quantity ; and syllables «*• 
conadered as long or shorty according to the time given 
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them iR tttteranee. When, howerer, time is spoken of with 
reference to the utterance of a sentence or of a diacoortt, 
it is designated as slaw or fidck. The power to prolong 
the sound of syllables capable of quantity is of infinite im- 
portance to the effect of delivery, at the same time that 
it may be conadered an elegant accomplishment in the 
speaker. 

In munc there are tnrms to express the nicest shades of 
quantity, — ^from the demi-semiquaver to the semibreve. In 
elocution, the same phenomena exist, though we hare no 
terms to express them. Every elementary sound however, 
or every syllable, is not equally capable of protraction. 
The short vowels, for example, cannot be prolonged like 
tfie long vowels; and when one of these standing alone is 
followed by a mute, the syllable is of the shortest kind. 
Thus aky ap, at, oc^count, op-point, ai-Hc, These are 
called Immutable syllables. If however, even in this situ* 
ation, the short vowel is preceded by a tonic consonant, it 
is lengthened somewhat. Thus trap^ des-^ruc-tion, gral' 
itude. These, with sylhibles ending in i, rf,^, orj, as 
also those ending in the aspirates, are called MuUMe syllo' 
bles. But if the syllable terminates with a long vowel, or 
with any tonic consonant except 6, dj gj j, it may be pro- 
longed, or shortened, to any desired extent ; and hence 
they are called Indefinite syllables. ^ 

Quantity, although most obviously a distinct element, 
and deserving of this separate consideration, yet can never 
be represented free from combination with other elements. 
Hence we shall not present any exercises for practice under 
this head ; but having now obtained a distinct idea of its 
.nature, without delaybg at this point to set forth its useful 

5 
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appfications, shall pass to consider another of tke attributei 
of good delivery.* 



SECTION IV. 

% OT 8TRB8S. 

Every sound capable of prolongation, uttered withont 
excitement, and in a natural manner, commences full and 
somewhat abrupt, and gradually decreases in fulness, till it 
becomes a mere breathing. Though tins movement of die 
voice may he varied almost at pleasure, yet it has suggested 
the designation of the Radical movement as applicable to 
the first part of the sound ; while the last part — the gradual 
decrease imd final termination of the sound — ^has been 
called the Vanishing mjovemeni of the voice. And these 
designations continue the same, on whatever part of the 
sound the principal force of the voice is laid. This force 
of voice however is called stress ; and, when given at the 
opening of the sound, is called Badical itressy because 
given on the radical part of the vocal movement. The 
stress may be given so as to fall on the middle of the move- 
ment, when Jt is called the Median stress; m it may fall 
at the vanish, that is, at the close of the sound, in which 
case it is called the Vanishing stress. A command of the 
several functions here described, is of the utmost importance 
to the speaker, since they each have their peculiar signifi- 
cancy , and since, with few exceptions, some one of them must 
enter into the pronunciation of every syllable forcibly ut- 
tered. We shall therefore propose some exercises which, 

* The exercises proposed in the next section on Stress are equally 
well adapted to the improvement of the v<nce, as regards Qnantitj. 
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while they illustrate this subject, will give the learner the 
command of qaamiityj and lay a foundation for general 
improvement in all the vocal powers. 

Radical Stress. — This is the kind of stress heard in the 
succesaiv.e strokes upon the keys of a piano. It may also 
be given by the voice, on both the long and the short 
vowels ; and is the only kind of stress which the Immuta- 
ble syllables can take. The exercise, however, on sounds 
or syllables of short quantify, we shall reserve for another 
section ; and here useonlv such as combine both stress and 
quantity. And we shall use, for this purpose, the simple 
elements, and the simplest combinations ; because, though 
we might employ short words, we could scarcely find 
words embracing all the various elementary sounds, and 
thus the learner would lose the improvement in articulation, 
which we purpose to combine with the exercises of this 
and several of the following sections. Let the learner then 
refer to Table I; and ^king each of the hng vowels 
successively full at the opening, let the voice gradually die 
away till it becomes inaudible. Tliis will exhibit the sim- 
plest modification of quantity ; and may perhaps be repre- 
sented with sufficient accuracy to the eye thus : — 



Let this exercise be continued till the learner has acquired 
perfect smoothness of voice, and the command of the equa- 
ble movement which decreases gradually till it dies away 
in silence. When all the beauties of this vanishing 
movement are developed in execution, the ear is scarcely 
less deUghted than in listening to the higher excellences of 
music. This function of the voice should then be carefully 
cultivated ; and to aid in its further training, and at the same 
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time to cultiyate other excellences of the art o( speaking, 
we propose the following additional tables of exercise. 













TABLE IV. 










Combinations 


OF 


THE 














Vowels.* 








ba 


da 


g& ja 


la 


mk 


na ra ya wa 


ya 


^ za TBa 


Eha 


ba 


da 


ga ja 


Is 


ma 


na ra t^ wa 


ya 


za THa 


*ha 


ba 


da 


ga ja 


la 


ma 


na ra ▼§. wa 


ya 


23l THa 


zhS, 


bo 


do 


ge jS 


le 


mg 


nS re t6 w§ 


ye 


th THO 


%U 


bi 


di 


gi fi 


U 


mi 


ni ri vi wi 


yi 


2l Tlli 


Ehi 


b6 


do 


tP i^ 


Id 


md 


nd id v5 wo 


yo 


zo tb6 


ih6 


bu 


du 


gd ju 


lu 


mu 


na ru YU wu 


yu 


EU THU 


Eha 



bou dou gou joa lou mou nou rou tou wou you zoo thou zhoa 
boo doo goo joo loo moo noo roo too woo yoo zoo thoo zhoo 
boy doy goy joy loy moy noy roy voy woy yoy zoy Tnoy zhoy 

TABLE V. 
Combinations of the Atonics wrrH the Lono Vowels. 



k& 


p& 


ta 


fa 


ba 


sa 


tha 


wha 


Ml chk 


ka 


pa 


to 


fa 


ha 


«a 


tha 


wha 


8h^ cha 


k£ 


pa 


ta 


fa 


ha 


sa 


tha 


whSi 


sba eha 


k6 


pe 


te 


fe 


he 


se 


the 


whe 


shg ch§ 


ki 


pi 


ti 


fi 


hi 


si 


thi 


whi 


Shi chi 


kd 


p6 


to 


f5 


ho 


so 


th6 


who 


sho eho 


kia 


pa 


tu 


fu 


ha 


8U 


tha 


wha 


sha eha 


kou 


POQ 


ton 


fou 


hou 


SOU 


thou 


whou 


shou chou 


koo 


poo 


too 


foo 


hoo 


aoo 


thoo 


whoo 


shoo eho« 


koy 


poy 


toy 


foy 


hoy 


soy 


thoy 


whoy 


shoy choy 



* Note to the Tbaoheb. — ^This and the foa? f(41owin|f Tables 
are carried out so as to embrace all the possible combinations, for 
the purpose of detecting in the learner any defects of articulation, 
should such exist. On any combination which proves difficult of 
utterance, the practice should be continued till the sound is per- 
fectly familiar to the organs of speech. — For the mere purpose of 
exercise in regard to street or qwtrUity, where no such difficulty of 
articulation presents itself, a few only of the most common and 
agreeable combinations may be used. 
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For practice on these Tables, 

1 . Let each of the consonant sounds be successively taken 
and fully uttered; but without prolonging them, let the 
voice abruptly burst upon the vowels, taken one by one, 
which aFe to be protracted as in the exercise reconunended 
on Table L 

2. Repeat the combinations in Table IV, protracting the 
sound of both the consonants and vowels.* 











TABLE VL 








Gomur^Tioiis of 


THE 




TBS Tone Coim>- 










NANTS, 










U> 


ab 


&b 


^ 


lb 


db 


flb 


oob 


oob 


oyb 


ad 


ad 


ad 


ed 


id 


6d 


ud 


oad 


ocd 


oyd 


ag 


ag 


ag 


^ 


% 


6g 


^ 


ong 


oog 


oyg 


5j 


?j 


aj 


ej 


« 


6J 


^i 


ouj 


ooj 


oyj 


al 


al 


U 


el 


/il 


61 


01 


oul 


ool 


oyl 


am 


am 


am 


em 


im 


dm 


Qm 


onm 


oom 


oym 


an 


an 


an 


en 


in 


on 


un 


oun 


oon 


oyn 


ar 


ar 


ar 


^r 


ir 


or 


ur 


our 


oor 


oyr 


ar 


av 


atr 


er 


iv 


6v 


fiT 


oav 


oov 


oyv 


az 


az 


az 


ez 


iz 


oz 


iii 


onz 


ooz 


oyz 


ai^ 


ang 


ang 


eng 


ing 


6ng 


flBg 


oang 


oong 


oyng 


kta 


a-TH 


ara 


&rn 


iYH 


6th 


Qth 


onTH 




oyTH 


azh 


azh 


atk 


ezh 


izk 


6zh 


fizk 


ouzh 


oozh 


oyzh 


In the 


practice on 


i the 


foregoing Table, 


let both the 


vowels and consonants be protracted as 


i much 


a3 possible^ 


consistently with 


a neat pionunciation. 









* Though this exercise of the vocal organs is here recommended^ 
the learner should be oautioaed against habitually protracting the 
initial consonants in ordinary delivery. When thus prolonged, the 
enuiwHs^on iMoeotet d^sagveeable and (effected. This is sometimes 
heard in the pulpit ; and Dr, Rush speaks of having heard this de>> 
feet in the pronunciatioa of the folloviiig words of Macbe^, by a 
distmguished actor-— 

Canst Uiou not m-inister to a m-ind diseased: 
PlHick from the m-emofy a r-oejtad a-onow, se. 

5* 
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TABLE VII. 

COBfBINATIONB Of THC LoNO V0WKL8 WITH TBI ATONtCflV 



Sk 


ak 


ak 


§k 


ik 


ok 


Hh 


ouk 


* 


oyk 


ftp 


ap 


ap 


ep 


IP 


op 


tip 


oap 


oop 


oyp 


&t 


«t 


&t 


^ 


It 


at 


flt 


eat 


oort 


oyt 


af 


af 


af 


§f 


if 


of 


Of 


oaf 


oof 


oyf 


ai 


»• 


a» 


to 


kr 


a* 


a» 


oo» 


0^ 


cyn 


&th 


ath 


ath 


eth 


itk 


oth 


ath 


outh 


00th 


oytb 



&8h ash Ush toh ish dsh Huh oash oosh oysh 

ach ach &ch 6ch leh odt iich oach ooch oyeh 

In the practice on the foregoing TaHe, let the Yoweb 

be protracted as much as possible; but the consonants 
only enough for distinct utterance. 



* 




TABLE 


VIIL 




1 


CoMBIMATIOin CfT TBI 




THE Tonic Cohso' 








HAIITS. 






ab 


eb 


ib 




ob 


ab 




ad 


ed 


id 




od 


ad 


9^f 


H 


«g 


% 




og 


«» 


Wt 


V 


•J 


i) 




qj 


«j 




al 


el 


il 




ol 


id 


w>t 


am 


em 


im 




om 


nm 


Wttf 


an 


en 


in 




on 


OH 




ar 


er 


ir 




or 


ar 




ay 


er 


rr 




oy 


ay 




az 


6Z 


is 




ox 


OS ' 


* 


ang 


eng 


Hig 




<"« 


HDg 




aTH 


era 


Ith 




OTH 


UTH 




azh 


ezh 


izh 




ozh 


ozh 





* Oo before k h always short; also before die atonios p and /, 
in the words koop and foot. 

j- The short soond represented by o^ is heard oidy before the Umic 
consonants d^g^ l^ and m, as in the words thould^ iugar^full^ and too* 
man ; nor has oo this soand before the tonic consonants, except in the 
fiyew<Nrd8g9M^Aeo^jto0d;tsiM^aBdiMe2. In all others H is long 
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In the foregoing Table the rowds are to receirc short 
quantity, -while the consonants are lengthened as much as 
possible. In this, as in the Ylth Table, the learner will 
find die consonant elements by d and g more difficult of 
prolongation than the others, and more difficult than in 
the other exercises ; but the ability to extend the quantity 
of these elements is so desirable, tiiat the practice on them 
as well as on the others is here recommended. 

In all these exercises, the learner riiould be careful to 
exhibit a distinct articulation oi the elements, composmg the 
syllabic combinations, to give the usual relative quantity to 
these elements, and carefully to execute the delicate vanish 
which should terminate the vocal movement Most of the 
CiHnbinations thus formed, however strange to the ear they 
may aound on receiving this separate pronunciation, actu- 
ally occur in the regular flow of ordinary speech ; and he 
who leaves these exercises, either firom their inherent diffi- 
culty of execution or from disgust, leaves them but to find 
Ihem again, where, from inability to execute them, he may 
exparienge the chagrin ot a &ilure, (or having avoided the 
trouble of a preparation* . 

Median stress. — ^This is designated in music by the term 
stoeU; and in works oi music is r^resented to the eye by 
the following sign : — 



Tie sound here indicated gradually swells to a full vo- 
lume, and then gently subsides, exhiUting all the charm 
connected with the vanishing movement as before described. 
It is suited only to syllables of l<Hig quantity, and therefore 
the long vowels of Table I, and Tables IV, V, VI, and VII, 
are all that can be used for exocise on this fbrai (tf stress^ 
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tnd they may be lued under dieoe two oonditioiis : First, 
eiure should be taken that the middle point of the sound 
have the greatest fulness, and that the swell and vanish be 
smoothly and equably formed ; and secondly, that in the 
Vth and Vllth Tabl^ embracing the atonies, the protrac* 
tion (^ sound should be confined to the vowels, while ui 
the others, it ^ould aLtend to the ccmsonants« 

Vanishing streu. — This can be given only on syllables 
of long quantity ; and is the exact reverse of the Radical 
stiess when combined with quantity. This then would be 
represented to the eye thus :— 



It consists of a gradual increase in the fulness of the 
sound from the radical to die extreme of the vanish, whidi 
should exhibit a high degree of abruptness. For practice, 
use the long vowds of Tdble I, and Tables IV, V, VI and 

vn. 

There is anodier kind of stress oceadonally though 
rarely used, wfaiph is Uid on both the radical and vanish 
of a syllable of long quantity ; and is called the Cwnpound 
stress. This has its peculiar force in delivery, as will be 
seen under the head of Emphasis ; but its recurrence is not 
sufficiently frequent to suggest in relation to it any syst^n 
of practice. There is still another form of stress which 
consists simply in the addition o( force to the natural con- 
erete movement, and which is designated as the L&ud 
Concrete. This is employed particularly in accent. 

It may not be amiss to remind the inexperienced learner 
that all tiiese forms of stress, not less than the combinations 
of elements employed b the Tables of this section, are 
among the oonstantlyse^nmiog phenemena of actual speeds 
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The lessons of this section are then of the most practical 
character, whatever the learner may be inclined to think 
of them ; and thus should not be hastily abandoned even 
in the first pt^ce, and then should be often recurred to as a 
discipline of the voice. 



SECTION V. 

OF THE PITCH OF THE TOIOK. 

Pitch has exclusive regard to the place of the sound 
with reference to the musical scale ; thus its variations are 
denoted by the terms high and loWj rise and /all. Dif- 
ferences in pitch are always presented by touching different 
keys of a piano ; and the extent to which the learner can 
rise or fall on the musical scale determines the compass of 
his voice. The Jfaturai or Diatonic scale to which we 
here refer consists of a succession of eight sounds either 
in an ascending or descending series. A simple sound 
produced at any point in the scale, is called a rwte ; and 
the first of these sounds in an ascending series is called 
the keynote. The distance between any two points of the 
scale, whether proximate or remote, is called an interval. 
The intervals between the proximate points are called tones^ 
except between the third and fourth, and the seventh and 
eighth ; in which cases they are but half the length of the 
others, and are called semitones. 

The intervals between the first or keynote and the others 
successively are called the secondj the ffiirdj the fourthy 
the Jijlh^ the sixth^ the seventh and the eighth or octave ; 
and this irrespective of the point assumed on the scale as 
the keynote. 

Compass of voice, or the power io rise and fall at plea- 
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9ure through a wide scsJe, is of great importance to the 
speaker. It relieves his vocal organs from the fatigue of 
efforts long continued on the same pitch, and also furnishes 
the basis of ,an agreeable variety in his intonation. The 
compass of the voice may be sufficiently extended by 
proper exercise on the Tables of the foregoing sections, on 
words, or on sentences. First, let the example be uttered 
on as low a note as possible ; then let it be repeated, gra- 
dually rising to the highest pitch of which the voice is ca- 
pable. Thb exercise judiciously and perseveringly prac- 
ticed cannot fail to give the learner the command of a suffi- 
ciently extensive compass of voice. 

The changes of pitch produced by striking the different 
keys of the piano are called discrete changes (^pikh. The 
same may be produced by drawing a bow across the differ- 
ent strings of a viol. The space between these successive 
notes is called a discrete tjUerval. Another kind q{ change 
may be produced by slidbg the finger along the string of the 
viol at the same time the bow is drawn, which is called a 
concrete change of pitch ; and it is this which is heard in 
every eflbrt of the human voice at speech as distinguished 
from song. In song, as produced by instruments, the 
sound is continuous on the same note ; and it is the same 
with the human voice also, after the intended note is once 
reached by a slight upward movement. The continuity 
of sound on the same line of pitch is peculiar to song. 
This never properly belongs to speech; but, as a defect in 
delivery, is sometimes heard in the pulpit exercises of some 
of the minor Christian sects. This " puritanical whine," or 
system of " speech singing," which prevailed so generally 
two hundred years ago, is now however passing away. 

This peculiarity of speech we shall illustrate. Let the 
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learner propose to himself in a familiar manner, this question : 
Do I say a, or a? and he will perceive a diiflference in the 
successive modes ctf uttering this rowel. In the first, the 
ffiorement is upward, vod in &e latt^ it is downward. 
And now if he shall attempt to repeat the vowel elements, 
he win find that the voice will naturally &fl into the one or 
the other of these modes of utterance ; that is, it will either 
rise or fall on each successive effort And the result will 
be the same, if he shall attenqit to pronounce syllables or 
words. 

Having satisfied himself of the existence of a rise orM in 
ftese cases, let him repeat the same question with different 
degrees of earnestness ; and be will find that the rise and 
fall will become greater, as the energy with which he pro- 
poses the question increases. The space in all Uiese cases 
between the radical and vanish is cdled a concrete interval. 
And these movements, according as they are upward or 
downward, are called upward or downward Slides of the 
voice.* 

The slides of the voice which occur mostly in ^>eech, 
are those of the semitanej o{ a full tmie or second^ of the 
third or two fuU tones, of the Jiflhy and of the octave ; all 
of which, except the first, may be represented by the aid of 
the musical scale. 



1^ 



1 
11 






1 
h 

o jd 



z=:=fc==3==* 



* Called in our old books on Elocotion risin^and falling InfleeUom, 
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1. The slide of a SemUone. — This is heard in the com- 
plaints of children, and is also the element which gives the 
peculiar expression to the language of grief, or of pity. It 
should be at the command of every speaker, and yet there 
is danger of usbg it too freely. It can be caught by 
die experienced ear, in the attempt to imitate the tender 
emotions, and can then be readily transferred to wiy desired 
syllable or word ; but the exercise will be most successful 
if confined to passages expressing complaint, grief or pity. 
This element, when extended beyond mere words or 
phrases, is called the Chromatic melodya>^ 

2. The slide of the Second. — This is the slide employed 
in the reading o[ ample narrative, and in unimpassioned 
discourse, and when used continuously constitutes the Dia' 
tonic melody, 

3. T%e slides of the Thirds Fifths and Octew.— Exercise 
on these several functions of speech, after the extent of each 
shall be determined, is peculiarly important; and the ex- 
ercise may extend to both the upward and downward 
movements. The upward movement may be given either 
with the radical or vanishing stress ; the downward usually 
though not always requires the radical. 

The musical scale will suggest to the learner the means 
of measuring the extent of a slide, by fixing in the mind 
the radical and vanishing points and thus determining the 
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bteiral. It will also enable him to fix beforehand the ex- 
tent of the slide which he wi^es to pittctice. Suppose it 
to be a Thirds he will rise two notes above the key-"— thus 
fe — sol — ^la, or do— re — ^mi, discretely ; and then, instead 
of going up by skips, will ri^e on the sound fa ox do con- 
cretely up to the place of /a, or m»; and thus fix for him- 
self the limit of the desired slide. Then it may be repeated 
on one of the rowel ekmei^, or on any syllable or word 
at pleasure. The same, if it be a fifth or an octave. And 
when he has learned to determine these points, he is pre- 
pared for practice on this branch of the subject ; and prac- 
tice obviously is all that is necessary to enable the learner 
to extend the ^des from any one point to anothei within 
the compass of his voice. 

For practice on these slides, both upward and downward, 
we would recommend to the learner, 

1. To use the fong vowel elements of Table I. 

2. To use the words employed in the same Table to 
illustrate these elementary sounds; thus, o/e, oU, army &e. 
This table of words may be extended at pleasure. 

3. It is recommended to the learner, to apply these slides 
to words, as they occur in current discourse. In the fol- 
lowing exercises, the acute accent — * is used to denote the 
rising slide, and the grave accent — > the falling. And 
whenever this latter inflection occurs, it is to be specially 
borne in mind, that the downward movement does not 
commence on the same line of pitch with the current 
melody, but always on a line above it, 

1. Will you g6— or st^y 1 Will you ride— or walk 1 Will you 
go lo-day— or to-in6rrow ? 

2. King Agrippa, believest thou the pr6pbets t I kn6w that thoa 
believest. 

6 
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3. Ai'med, say joo t ATned, my lord. From top to toi t My 
lord, from head to fb6t. 

4. By bdnor, and dishonor; by evil r^ort and go6d report; at do* 
ceirers, and yet true; at unknown, and yet well known; as dying, 
and behold we live; as chastened, and not killed ; as s6rrowful, yet 
always rejoicing; as p6or, yet making many rich ; as having n6- 
thing, and yet possessing Ml things. 

5. Whither shall 1 tdrat to what plaee shall 1 betl^ke myselft 
8haU I go to the eapitol t Alas ! it it overflowed with my biotfaer*t 
blodd ! Or shall I retire to my hodset Yet ik^re I beheld my 
mother plunged in misery, weeping and despairing! 

6 And though I have the gift of prdphecy, and understand all 
masteries, and all kn6wledge ; and though I have all faith, so that 
I could remore motmtains, and haye not charity, I am n6thing. 

7. The man who is in ike daUy use of aident spirit, if he does not 
become a driinkard^ is in danger of loting hit health and ohtocter. 

8. True charity is not a meteor which occasionally glares; but a 
luminary, which, in its 6rderly and regular course, dispenses a be- 
nignant influence. 

9. Caesar, who would not wait the conclusion of the consuFj 
speech, generously replied, that he came into Italy not to injure the 
liberties of Rome and its cititent, but to rtd^rt them. 

10. If any man sfn* we haTe an adrocate with the Father, Jesus 
Christ the righteous : and he is the propitilition for our sin ; and 
not for ourt only, but also for the sins of the whole wdrld. 

11. These things I say now, not to insult one who is fallen, but to 
render more secure those who sUknd ; not to irritate the hearts of the 
w6unded, but to preserre those who are not yet wounded, in sound 
health; not to submerge him who is tossed on the billows, but to 
instruct those who are sailing before a propitious breeze, that they 
may not be plunged beneath the w^ves. 

12. But this is no time for a tribunal of justice, but for showing 
mercy; not for accusation, but for philanthropy; not for trfal, bat 
for pardon ; not for sentence and execution, but compassion and 
kindness. 

13. If the population of this country were to remain ddtionary^ a 
great efibrt wouM be necessai|r to supply each family with a Bible. 
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The teacher, or learner, can multiply these examples, at 
pleasure ; and the subject should not be passed over, till 
the ear of the !eamer can distinguish instantly between the 
rising and the failing slide, as it occurs in speech ; nor till 
he can execute them at pleasure. 

The learner need scarcely be reminded, though we treat 
the different functions of the voice separately and devote to 
them different sections in our Manual, yet that in speech 
they are often united. Thus, the slides can never be 
given without invdving quantity ^ and some one of the dif- 
ferent kinds of stress. But though so closely allied, still 
they are entirely distinct elements. 

Before leaving this subject, we proceed to notice some 
of the practical uses of the slides, and the rules which 
direct their employment 

I. The Diatonic Slides. 

These are slides through a single tone only, and are not 
used for purposes of Expression. These slides distinguish 
speech from song, and. in discourse belong to the utter- 
ance of every syllable, which does not take in a wider con- 
crete interval for the purpose of Emphasis or Interrogation. 
In the simple melody of speech, the rising slide greatly 
predominates over the falling ; as the latter occurs only at 
the close of sentences, or members of sentences, nor always 
Acre. Rules then are only requisite to determine the slide 
before pauses. These have been multiplied by writers on 
Elocution ; but, reserving the rules fbr Emphasis and Inter- 
rogation for another place, it is believed that the rules for 
the Diatonic Slides may be briefly summed up thus : — 

Rule I. — The proper Cadence, at the close of a com- 
plete sentence, reauires that the last syllable, and in some 
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constructions several of the concluding syllables — rarely 
however exceeding five, — should take the Falling Slide. — 
This principle will find ample illustration in the section on 
Cadence. 

Rule II. — ^Members of sentences which express a com- 
plete and independent sense, require the Falling Slide on 
the last accented syllable, and on all that follow it. 

Examples. 

1. Charity suffereth long, and is kiBd; charity dnvieth not; cha- 
rity vaanteth not itself; is not pafTed tip ; doth not behare its^f 
unseemly; seeketh not her 6wn ; is not easily proT^ked ; thinketh 
no evil. 

2. The wind and rain are 6yer ; calm is the noon of d^y ; the 
clouds aie dirided in hdaven ; over the green hill flies the incon- 
stant stm ; red through the stony vale comes down the stream of 
the hill. 

3. The soul can exert herself in many different ways of Action : 
she can understand, will, imiigine— «ee and hdar — 16ve and dis- 
cdurse — and apply herself to many other like exercises of different 
kinds and natures. 

4. I observed that those who had but just begun to climb the 
hill, thought themselves not far from the tdp ; but as they proceed- 
ed, new hills were continually rising to &eir vi^w ; and the sum- 
mit of the highest they could before discern, seemed but the foot of 
andther : till the mountain, at length, appeared to lose itself in the 
cloi^ds. 

Rule HI. — Members of sentences which do not express 
a complete and independent sense require the Rising Slide. 
— The pauses which follow such members or clauses — are 
called Pauses of Suspension. 

Examples. 
1. If some of the branches be broken 6ff, and th6u, being a wild 
olive-tree, wert grafted. in among them, and with them partakes! 
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of ihe root and fatness of the oliye-tree; boast not against tiM 

branches. 

Note. — This rule may be applied, even when the bypotbetieal 
member occupies the last place in the sentence ; as in the follow- 
ing : — ^We are bound to set apart one day in seren for religious 
duties, if the fourth commandDient is obligatory on us. 

2. His father dy'ing, and no heir being left except himself, he 
succeded to the estate. 

3. To be pure in heart, to be pious and benevolent, constitutes 
human hAppiness. 

4. My I6rd, I think I saw kim ydstemight. 

5. If we exercise upright principles, (and we cannot hare them* 
unless we exercise them,) they must be perpetually on the increase. 

Note.— Here, the parenthetie clause^ though expiessine a peiibel 
sense, cannot take the Falling Slide, because the sense of the mat- 
ter which immediately precedes it is suspended, aifQ thus the mind 
is not prepared for the rest indicated by such a slide. 

6. So when the faithful pencil has designed 
Some bright idea of the master's n^d ; 
Where a new world leaps out at his command. 
And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 
When the ripe colors soften and unite, 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light; 
When mellowing years their full perfection give, 
And the bold figure jast begins to IfTe,— 
The treacherous colors the fair art betray, 
And all the bright creation Ibdes awliy !* 

In practice, a single excqdwn to Rule II is sometimes 
heard, and is allowable^ though rarely demanded : — When, 
in a sentence expressing a complete sense, the emphasis of 
the Rising Slide is given to some word or syllable preceding 
the last, the syllables which follow it may ail take the dia- 

* It is not a little surprising, that Mr. Walker, and after him Mr, 
Knowles, have referred the Rising Slides in the reading of this pas- 
sage, to tiie influsBce ci Under or piUkdk sentiment. 

6* 
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tonic rise ; as the syllables which follow the rising emphasis 
in the following examples : — 

1. Yoa are not left alone to climb the ardaoos ascent 

9. It was an enemy, not Vkfriind^ who did this. 

The occasions for the recurrence of this form of emphatic 
distinction will be fully illustrated in the section on Em- 
phasis. 

There is another (q>parent exception to this Rule, which 
however is not real. It is, when the matter, which would 
express a perfect sense if it should stand alone, is closely 
connected with other matter ; and in reading may, or may 
not, take the Rising Slide, though it often does. Thus, 

1. There was a man in the land of U'z, whose name ¥^ Job. 

3. The dew of night falls, and the earth is refreshed. 

The words, in such cases, may be considered but as con- 
stituting part of a proposition, and thus as not coming un- 
der the rule. But separate these introductory clauses, so 
that they shall of themselves constitute entire propositions 
expressing a complete sense, and they will then take the 
FaUing Slide. Thus,— 

There was a man of distinguished excellence in the land of U^ ; 
his name was Job. 

The de^ of night f^ls ; and by its faM the earth is fertUised and 
refreshed. 

It is believed the learner will find these rules and re- 
marks sufficient for his purpose ; and that he could not, till 
he becomes acquainted with the principles of Emphasis, 
prosecute the subject further to advantage. 

n. Emphatic Slides. ^ 

All the slides enumerated in this section as employed m 
speech, except that of the Second, may be used for pur« 
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poses of £mphaai& This subject will be fi^uml ilhistrated 
at some length, in Section III, Chaffer 11. — The employ- 
ment of the wider intervals of the H^ird or Fifth, instead 
of the Second, in the currenC melody, is inconsistent with 
dignified utterance, and is a tcij marked defect in delivery. 

ni. Interrogative Intonation. 
Before leaving this section, we wish to see bow its 
prmciples can be applied to the expression of Interroga- 
tion. The question is usually indicated by the form of the 
sentence ; but in order to exhibit the power of intonation 
alone, it is necessary to take a sentence which has not the 
interrogative form. Let the following passage be read as 
an imperative order ; — 

Give Brutus a statue with his ancesUnrs ; 

and it will be perceived that each syllable takes the down- 
ward inflection. If now, without aiiy change in phrase- 
ology, the same line be repeated with the rising slide 
of the third or fifth on each syllable, it will at once ap- 
pear to the ear to take the character of sneering interroga- 
tion. From this it may be confidently inferred, that the 
ri^g slide is the prime element in interrogation. This 
may be. further illustrated by the following passage from 
the Coriolanus of Shakspeare. 

Serv. Where dwellest thou t 

Cor, Under the canopy. 

Serv, Vndcr the canopy ? 

Cor. kj. 

Serv. Where's that! 

Cor. In the city of kites and crows. 

Serv. In ike city of kiiee and crows? 

But the rising inflection does not prevail throughout the 
iohok of all interrogative sentence. To iQustrate this, as 
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also to ascertain die law wiudi regulales diis matter, wt 
will present the following questions selected at random. 

1. What night is this? 

2. Must I leave thee^ Paradise ? 

3. What! throat you me with tdling of the kmg? 

4. Sir, are you my father ? 

6. How can you say to me I am a king? 

6. Who's tiiere? 

7. Who ever knew die heavens menace so ? 

In the natural reading of these examples, it will be per- 
ceived that the second, third and fourth take the rising in- 
flecdon throughout, and close also with the rising slide ; 
while the others close with die falling. The characteristic 
element in those which take the rising inflection through- 
out, is the direct inquiry diey contain ; by which we mean, 
diat they are such questions as demand for an answer — yeSj 
or no. The others, not admitting the answers, yes and no, 
may be called indirect questions. This first form of vocal 
movement we shall denominate the Thorough Interrogative 
Intonadonj as opposed to the other, — which may be called 
the Partial. The rule then which we deduce fix>m these 
principles maybe expressed thus; — The Direct Question 
iakei the Thoroitgh hierrogatite Intonation^ while the Indi- 
rect Question takes the Partial. 

These two forms of question may be presented to the 
eye thus : — 

Thorough hierrogative Intonation. 
What! threat you me with tell* ing of the kmgt 
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Partial Inlerrogative Intonation, 
How can you say to me, I am a king? 



^ 



^-^ 



This last form of the interrogation admits the use of the 
concrete slide of a third or fifth on one or a few of the syl- 
lables, while the rest^ and particularly those near the close, 
take the melody of common discourse, and constitute a 
regular cadence. 

We add the following practical remarks : — 

1. In interrogation, the extent of the upward slide on 
those syllables that receire it, varies from the third to the 
octave, with &e degree of earnestness with which the 
question is put. 

2. Some expressions which have the grammatical form 
of the direct question, as in earnest appeals, exclamatory 
sentences, and argument^ are intended to express only 
posUiveness of conviction; and thus they take the partial in- / 
tonation only. 

Examples. 
Judge me, ye Gods ! wrong I mine enemiei f 
AM if not 80, how should I wroag my brother 1 

Yon all did see, that on the Lnpeioal, 
1 thrice presented him a kingly crown, 
Which he did thrioe lefttse. Wa$ this ambition ? 

He now appears b^ore a jury of his oountiy f(ff redress. WiU 
you deny him thU redreee? 

Do you think that, your conditions will be accepted 1 Can you 
§ven imagine they wUl he litiened to ? 

Such interrogations open wiA a rising slide of a fifth or 
octavcj but immediately change to the deep downward 
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concrete, or the direct wave — soon to be explained. This 
downward movement furnishes the appropriate expression 
of positive conviction, as the rising does of doubt and un« 
certainty. 

3. Even the Direct Question, if very long, and especi- 
ally if at the same time tt concludes a paragraph or a dis- . 
course, may take the Partial Intonation. ' 

4. In questions which admit the Thorough Intonation, 
though the syllables generally are pronounced with the 
rising concrete of a given interval which prevails through- 
out the whole, yet those which are emphatic may pass 
through a wider interval than the others. This will be 
iUostrated under the bead of Emphasis. 

5. The mere form ia which the question is stated does 
not always determine whether it is Direct or Indirect. 
Tlius, the question, — " Did you see him or his brother ?" — 
has two meanings, according as or is understood disjunct 
tively or conjunctively. If the latter, the question is direct 
and takes the riang s^e ; if the former it is indirect and 
takes the falling. — ^In this case, however, the first member 
always takes the intonation of the Direct Question. 

Though we have dwelt Aus long on the Diatonic and 
Interrogative Slides, we are not prqiared to affirm, that the 
sense is always or even generally dependent on these inflec- 
tions of the voice. JSometimes they do determine the sense ; 
but the English, the Scotdi, the Irish and the Americans 
all use them differently and yet understand each other. In 
some portions of oar own country, eveq the direct question 
universally receives only the partial interrogative intona- 
tion, — terminating with the falling slide, or perhaps the 
inverted wave of a second — soon to be described. Dif- 
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ferences in the use of ihese inflections, more perhaps than 
any thing else, mark the provincial peculiarities which 
characterize the speech, in different parts of «ur country. 
The rales here laid down, it is believed, correspond with 
the best usage of the country ; and a eonfenmty to such 
usage alone can guard the speaker against the charge of 
proTincialism, or impropriety. 



SiSCnON VI. 

OF TSI WATIS OF THK TOICI. 

The Rising and the Falling Slides are often united on 
the same long syllable, and this complex movement cl the 
voice is called a Wave.^ The parts of which it consists 
are called constituents. These upward and downward 
movements may pass through the same, or through different, 
intervals ; for example, the wave may be formed by the 
rising and falling third conjoined ; or by a rising third, 
passing into and being terminated by a falling fifth. This 
gives rise to the designation of waves as equal or unequal. 
Whether equal or unequal, they may consist of two, three, 
or more constituents ; and this gives rise to the distinction 
of waves as singkj double or continued! And whether con- 
sisting of constituents of equal or of unequal length, or of 
two constituents or more, the wave may commence with 
an ascending or descending slide. The wave commencing 
with an upward movement is called the Direct Wave^ the 
other the Inverted Wave. 

When it is suggested that all the slides which we have 
described, varying from a semitone to an octave, enter as 

• This is called by Steele and Walker the tireumJUx aeeent. 
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constitttents ioto these wares, it will appear, that, in tbeoiy 
at least, the wave may be almost endlessly varied. It is 
found howerer, that in the practice of those who speak the 
English language, the rariatbns employed are not very 
numerous, and of these the following are the itKMit im- 
portant. 

The Equal Wave of the Semitone. — This cannot be re- 
presented to the eye in a manner to make the subject any 
more plain. If, on any long syllable, the learner will com- 
bine tiie Median Stress with die expression of pathetic or 
solemn sentiment, he cannot fail to give either the direct or 
inverted wave of the semitone. These are both heard in 
the slow utterance of the tender emotions, serving beau- 
tifully to vary this melody of the voice. 

The Equal Wave of the Second. — This movement of the 
voice, aside from the consideration of stress, may be repre- 

Direct Inverted. sented to the eye thus ; — the heavy 
part simply marking the radical 
point, which may or may not be 
characterized by fulness of sound. Indeed the median stress 
rather than the radical prevails in the wave of the second. 
It is by the frequent recurrence of these waves, that grave 
discourse, even where the words cannot be attended to, is 
distinguished from the gay and sprightly. They occur on the 
S}'llablesoflongquantity,and, for the sake of variety the 
direct and the inverted are interchanged instinctively by a 
well-trained voice. Whenever the waves of the semitone 
or of the second become double^ it is for the purpose of 
lengthening \hQ quantity, on a word wiiich is intended to 
be strongly marked. 

TJie Equal Wave of the Third. — This is often heard in 
ordinary spirited conversation. It may be represented to 
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like ^6) as ma J Also the eqte«l wares of (he hig^ inter- 
• vals, ikmi — 



OftheTkihl. 



Equai. Wat£s. 

Of ih€ Fifth Of ih$ Octave. 
Direet InyeHed. Dfrect Inyarted. 




The Wares of the F^h and the Octave^ as also the DH- 
tqual WkveSf are reserved for the expression of the stronger 
passions, as exhibited in dramatic dialogue, and in the 
higher efforts of the orator. Ircmy, scorn and strong sur* 
'prise cannot be expressed without their aid. 
' To aid the learner in acquiring the command of flie ro- 
cal movement here caUed the Wave, the fi^Iowing illustra- 
tions are given, the substance of which is found in the 
'Grammar of ElooMon. 

" Pity the sorrows of a poor old man." 

If long quantity and a plaintive tone be given to the 
words " poor" and " old," in the foregoing example, they 
wilt exhibit the dirtd wave of the iemitone: and if the 
word " man" receive a plaintive expression and extendea 
quantity, and the voice be made to rise on the second 
part of the wave, it will show the inverted Wiwe of the 
semitone. 

"Hail! holyKght." 

If the word " hail" is uttered with long quantity, with a 
perceptible downward ending, and without any emphatic 
-stress, it will show the direct equal wave oftiu second. 

"High on a Arone of ropl state.'* 

7 
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If tins fine be pronoanetd m a Mrikr muttaf , k lull 
exhibit the nwerted equal vHwe of a second on the qrllaUef 
" high,'' " throne,'* and " roy," 

** I said he was my friend.'* 

Let this aentence be dowlj ottered, yUA long quantitj 
iqpon *^ my," accompanied with aach an eoophaM at to 
contrast it with your — friend, and tbt word ^^ my" will 
show the direct equal wave &fa third. 

«<Ah! is he yotir friend, then ?" 

Let diis last sentence be uttered as a r^Iy to the pre- 
ceding, and widi an air of smprise, tboiig^ with long 
quantity and a natural emphasis upon ^' your," and it will 
diq>Uiy the inverted equal wave o/* a tUnL 

<< Yes, I said he was my friend." 

If this sentence be reiterated with a strong positire em* 
phasis upon << my," and with extended qusBtity, k will 
exhibit the direct equal %vave tfa ^Ih. 

<< Is he vAf^y your friend ?" 

By increasing the emphasis of surprise, making the in- 
tenpgation more piercing, and extending the quiuitity of 
the woid *^ your" in this sentence, the vnverted equal wave 
rf the fifth wiH be heaid* 

If, in the sentence, ^* I said be was «^ friend," the wcNrd 
<< my" be uttered with a strongly taunting and at the same 
time positiye exjunession, that word will diow the iked 
unequal wave^ 

If, in the sentence, " Is he your friend ?" the word 
*< your" be uttered witfi a strong expresiion of scorn and in- 
terrogation, it will exhibit the iweritd unequal wave. 

When these waves have once become fluniliar to the 
ear, the roice may be trained to their execution, by com- 
bining them widi the long rowel elements, or with any of 
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the combinatioiui whick admit of protracted qumitUy. Tht 
uses of tfaeae fuDCtions of the voice will be pointed out itt 
the sectimks which treat of Emphasis aad Expression, in 
Chapter IL* 



' SECTION VIL 

OF rOBCK OF TOICC. 

By Force of Voice, we mean simply strength or power 
of voice. The lion has more force of voice than the dog. 
The sound of the bugle or the organ has more force than 
die flute. Grreat lorce of voice is not always needed ; but 

* Note to ths Tiacheb.— The learaer should, at this jK>int, bo 

' subjeeted to some^inf like the followingr system of exerciso. Let 

some one of the elements, say &« be selected, or some word sascepti- 

ble of long quantity, and the learner be requiied, without the aid of 

the teacher's voiee, to pronounee it— 

1st. With die Radical [Median or Vanishing] stress. 

2nd. On a high [or low] pitch. 

3rd. With the Falling [or Rising] SHde of the Second, [Third, 
Fifth, or Eighth.] 

4th. On the Equal Direct [or Inverted] Wave of the Second, 
[Tliird, or Fifth.] And let this exercise be continued on these sim* 
fie functions of the voice, at pleasure. 

Then let him be required to combine such of these functions as 
are susceptible of combination: as, for example, to pronounce the 
designated element-* 

1st. With Radical Stress, and on the Low Pitch. 

2nd. With the Radical Stress, and with tiie Falling Slide of a 
Third. 

3rd. With the Median Stress, and in the Equal Inverted Wave 
of a Third. 

4th. With the Vanishing Stress, and the Risinff Slide of a FifUi, 

5th. With Long Quantity, and on the Direct Wave of the Semi- 
tone, &c. 

This exercise may likewise be adrantageously continued, till the 
learner has acquired a facilitv— not in imitating, but in executing 
for himself, uiuler the teachers direction, all these vocal functions, 
both singly and in eonbinatioa. 
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to the speaker it b somMmes of infinite impctfiaiice, wbtfe 
it cannot interfere widi any other Toeal fimction. To him 
who is called to address large assemblies, or to q>eak in th^ 
open air, a powerful voice gives the double advantage of 
making himself distinctly heard, and of exhibiting what is 
always strongly demanded by a popular audience — evi« 
dence of earnestness and sincerity. Its acquisition, then, 
should be among the first objects of him who would pre- 
pare for the practice of the orator's art. The capabilities 
of the human voice, in point of power, are rarely deve- 
loped, for the simple reason (hat they can be brought out 
only by education ; and education, in gny proper sense of 
the term, is here rarely applied. The hand is trained to 
penmanship, and even the voice is sometimes slightly dis- 
ciplmed in regard to some of its functions, by the teacher 
of music ; but who now thinks of giving the voice a fiill 
system of training for the high and responsible duties con- 
nected with oratory? Had it been thus in Greece, she 
would have had no Demosthenes: had it been thus in 
Rome, Cicero would have lived for nought. Unless per^ 
chance we should except a very few of those trained for tb^ 
stage, the practical speaker is not now to be found, who 
has been trained as was either of these men whose oratori- 
cal powers have made them immortal. 

If I mistake not, the learner has already thought that our 
exercises and suggestions for practice were becoming to0 
numerous and too tedious. But there is no " royal road'* 
to the orator's proud devation. We saggest the system of 
elementary practice^ because we know of no other in which 
the future orator can learn to exe&Ue the high principles of 
his art. It is a very different thing to judge of a good 
piece of workmanship in the handicraft arts, from what it 
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i» to txeatk audi a piece. There is the same dtflerence 
between the mere theoretical and die practical orator ;— > 
between him who has learned the princi^es of good speak- 
ing by study and.by Usteoiog to lectures, and him who has 
been instnieted on such a sy^m as is here tau^t. 

In no respect is the roiee more capable of improrement 
than in regard to its force; and this may be combined with 
long or with short qwndUyy with all the lands of Hresi^ 
with every variety of pUAf and with all the didet and 
waves of the voice. Thus for the purpose of training this 
fimction of the voice, the learner may repeat all or any of 
the lessons suggested Ibr practice in the preceding sectionS| 
only with greater fulness and energy. But while a cardesi 
and transient reeurrcBce to these lessons will be of little 
service in devdoping the full powers of the voice, an inju* 
dicious exeretse on them may produce permanent bjury. 
An hour spent in vociferating the elements or syllable 
combinations, and that perhaps on an improper pitch, or 
witfaont doe regard to the proper radical and vamshing 
movements of the voice, might with subsequent ejqx>surt 
of itself produce the results we are preparing to guard 
the future speaker against. These exercises, when pro* 
perly conducted, have a twofold operation : first, they teach 
how the various functions of the voice can be employed 
the most successfully, and with the greatest ease; and 
secondly, they habituate the voice to the exercise of its 
powers. That the greatest gockl however may result from 
the traiaii^ here proposed, the following rules oug^t to be 
dbserved. 

1. Let the exercise be repeated daily, or perhaps twice 
each day, if it is found the vok^ will bear it. 

3. Let not the exercise at first be long continued, not 

7* 
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more than tea or Mten minutes,— nor tUl any degret of 
koanmiess is produced. 

3. Let not the roice at first be exefcised to the inll es* 
tent of its powers ; nor the exercise b€ loBg oontinuedi 
either on the highest or die lowest pitch of the Toioe. 

4. Special care AinAd be used to guard against hardi- 
ness or hoarseness of voice m these exerdses. The vmce 
diould be formed low down in the throat, the tongue bemg 
retracted and depressed, and the moudi sUflBciendj open le 
emit a smooth volume of sound. 

5. The articulation of every element employed in the 
exercise should be perfect. Austin in hii Chkonomia sayS| 
in regard to the articulatioBof «0Dr(2f, ^* Thqr are not to be 
hurried over; nor precipitated syllable over sylliriile; nor 
as it were melted together into a mass of confiisioii. They 
Aould be neither abridged nor |^nd<mged ; nor swallowed, 
nor forced ; they should not be trailed, nor ^wied, nor 
let to slip out carelessly, so as to drop unfinished. They 
are to be delivered out from die lips as beaotifid cobs 
newly issued from the mint, deeply and aocuratdy im« 
pressed, perfectly finiriied, neady struck by th^ proper 
organs, distinct, in due succession, «id of due wcigbt'' 
But the articulation of die uforis depends oa the articula* 
tion of the elements which compose them. 

6. When in these exercises farce is connected with long 
quantity, whether radical or median stress is employed, 
special care should be given to the utterance of the vanidi. 
The gentle and gradual decline of sound, as heard in die 
finely executed vanish, delights the ear scarcely less tfau the 
higher graces attending muacal execution. 

7. At first, these exercises should be rentttted during a 
period of feeble health, or during the hotfseoess atten^t 
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Ob a cold ; or else abated in enei^, so as not graady to 
fikdgae Ae rocal organs. Witb a little fitmiHarity howerer, 
and q[)eciai care to presenre die erect poskkm, and to use 
dii^ for the production of sound the abdominal ami in- 
tercostal musck^ thb will be feuod a most heakhfiil exer- 
e»e. It should not foltow inunediatelj a hearty meal, 
nor be Receded or fdlowed by stimulatbg drinks ; nor^ 
if the exercise has been Tident, should it be followed by a 
eareUss exposure to the oold or damp aur. 

8. Diere is a period of youth, when the roiee begins to 
break and to assume ^ manly tone, during which no yio- 
knt ex^tion of the Toice sboidd be made. While all tha 
other exercises of this Manual b^ be practieed diukg 
this period, llkom of thb section should be reserred till 
fte T<»ce becomes confirmed and estaUisbed. 

9. Any successful eflbrt to attain great power of T(Hce 
must {Nresuf^iose an obsenrmce of all the rules emential to 
the general healdi. Intemperance in drink, the use of to* 
bacco, or excess of any kind, injures the Toice, not less 
than the other powers ci bodi body and mind. 

JBut Acre is an exercise stfll to be suggested, which 
aids peitops in a hi^er degree the aoquisitioB of a powerful 
Toice, than any of those abeady proposed. It is on what 
Br. Rush calls the exptoihi power of the yowd elanents. 
To ccnnmence this exercise, kt each of these ekments as 
presented in Table I, be uttered widt a suddoiness like 
that presented ki the abrupt TocaMty heard in the cough. 
The orgaM ot speech must be open and fiee from com* 
pression, according to one of the foregMng directions, and 
each sound must be produced by a single instantaneous 
efibrtof the roice; whidi » neitfaer more nor less than the 
forcible a{^lication of the radical stress, with the shortest 
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potable quMitity. And when a facility of thus producing 
these sovnds has been acquired, let the learner repeat 
dtem with increasing degrees of fi>rce on all the different 
degrees of pitch from the lowest to the highest of which 
his Yoiee 1ms the command. This exercise maj be con* 
tinued and railed by using Table IV, and extending it by 
adding to the fix>t of each rertical column the six short 
Towel elements as fiMind in Table I. Then let it be re- 
peated, sometimes giring the shortest possible quantity 
both to consonants and rowds ; and at others, protracting 
tfie consonants as much as possible, and bursting with 
sudden full exptoArt jforce on the rowel sounds, giring 
them as before die shortest possible quantity. 

Table V, extended as it has just been proposed to eix* 
tend Table IV, may also be used for practice, nerer at* 
tempting howerer to protract die atonic elements. 

Energy and fe nev er wuu can alone orercome difficulties^ 
and it eeems the decree of Hearen that real raloe cannot 
be procured bat by Ukor. If the kamer supposes diat 
the full beneits prcqpoeed by this and the preceding exer^ 
cises are to be ol^ned by the few occasbnal exercises 
of the lecture room, (m* in an ordinary course €f! lessons by 
a master, he has mistaken die nature of his undertaking. 
It is not in this way that the arts of penmanship, of fencing, 
or horsemanship are brouf^t to their perfection. The 
business of the teacher here is to direct the learner how to 
educate his own powers ; ami this disc^Une, condut^ed in 
the way we hare proposed, may be adrantageously carried 
on for years. And what woukl men think of the dergy^ 
man, the lawyer, or the (Ayatcian, who should count his 
education firdshedy when he entered on the practice of his 
profession ! 
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Before leaving thb sobject, it may be suggested tbnt 
hud and rapid reading or speaking abo furni^es a rery 
valuable kind of training for the purpose of giving force 
and energy to the voice. These cannot however fully 
supply the lack of a prior discipline of the voice on the 
elementary sounds of our language, and on the simple 
combination of these elements; since without this the 
enimdsKion will be sy>t to be indistinct. A few speakers 
have acquired wonderful power of votee, mainly by tha 
exercise of speaking. Dr. Porter says,^-*" The haWt of 
speakiBg gave to the utterance of Garrick so wonderAil ail 
energy, that even his Qnderkey was distinctly audible to 
ten thousand peopfe. In the same way the French mis« 
ftonary Bridaine brought his vocal powers to such strength, 
as to be ea^Iy heard by ten themsand persons, in the open 
air; and twice this number of Kstening auditors were 
flomedmes addressed by Whitefield.'^ Thousands, less fop- 
innate than these, have broken down in the attempt to ae« 
quire tins pow^ by othar means than we here recommend, 
and have been compelled to retire from public life, or have 
gone prematurely to their graves. 



SECTION vin. 

OF THE QUALrrr Of THE VOIOB. 

The Quality of the voice is usually designated by such 
terms as rough, smooth, harsh, soft, full, slender, musical, 
shrill, nasal, &c. Without going into any definition of 
these terms, we may remark that the quality of the voice, 
as regards all its general characters of excellence, cannot 
but be improved by the exercises and practice suggested 
m the preceding sections. In this section, instead o! going 
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into tn ezphoation of these popular terms, it will better 
subserve the interests of the learner to examine the quality 
of the voice under the following heads ; — ^the Orotwndj the 
Trenwr^ the Aijpirotion^ the Guttural^ the Fahette^ and th« 
Wliisper. 

1. The Orotund. — The quality of voice implied in this 
term is possessed naturally by some, but more frequently 
has to be acquired by exercise and practice. It is po9> 
sessed in no degree by a very large part even- of publie 
qieakers, and in very difierent degrees by actors and om* 
tors c^ eminence. When fully developed by tl^ reqiuste 
practice, it possesses numerous advantages. It is BMVt 
musical, and fiiller in volume, than the common voice; 
and is thus equally adapted to the delicate attenuatkm of 
the vanishing movement, and to the full body of the radical. 
It has a pureness of vocality, that gives distinctness to pro* 
Bunciation ; at the same time that it has a greater degret 
of strength ^an tiie common voice. From the discipline 
of cultivation, it is more under command than the common 
voice ; and its dignity and ^leigy can alone meet flie do* 
mands of the orator or the actor, in their hig^ eSbits* 
And, what is to be specially noticed, the acquisition and 
use of this kind of voice does not destroy the ability to 
use at will the common voice ; Aus their contrast may be 
made to throw a sort of vocal lig^t and shade over the 
other means of oratorical coloring and design. 

In the training for the practical acquisition of this qual* 
ity of voice, three points need to be carefully observed. 
Firstf It is indispensable that the sound proceed from the 
throat, and that the organs of speech be kept open and 
free. Indeed this is the most important characteristic of 
the orotund voice. Second^ The exercise, hitherto confined 
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to &e elements and lli^ir aimpletft comUnationAy nrast be 
tetended to words and sentences. TTUrd, There nrast be 
much practice; and that with different degrees oCforce, 
md on all tfie yarions degrees of pitdi widnn the compass 
c( the voice. Such a course of discipline cannot fafl to 
imprpve the voice of the learner. 

2. 3)W 7Vein<^.-- This expresses Ihe tremnloas move- 
ments of the voice beard in the act of hnighing and d 
crying, ahd is naturally assodated with flie hngoage of 
miith and of s(mtow. It b an important function of the 
voice, and may be readily caught by the learner ftom the 
Voice of the teacher, from the feigned tSbtt of laughing/ 
or from the affected expresrion of a fedng of mirthfuhiess 
or of deep sorrow. lUs fbnction may be practiced on any 
element, syllable, or word of long quantify: but when ac- 
quired the learner should recollect diat it has its peculiar 
significancy, and can never be properly introduced into 
ordmary delivery, when the feelmgs it expresses are want- 
ing, hideedj like the other most expresave elements of 
speech, it requires to be used with great caution. 

3. The Aspiration. — ^The basis erf the quality of voice 
here designated is fbund in the element A, which has been 
pronounced to be only a brealhmg. In Ae sigh we hear 
the sound of this single element aasoeiaied with quantify, 
and can mark its radical and vanishing movement. There 
are several other elements which, admitting only of a whis- 
per, are called aiqiirates ; but these have a diahMst^ and ex- 
pres^on of their own, and are not to be confounded widi 
the form of f»pnratioo under discussioH^ When we ^leak 
of this as a qualify of die voice, it is implied that this ele- 
ment is Cj^Kible of so blending wkh the otb^r eleneirts 
employed in i^peecfa, as to ^ve e distinct chameler to the 
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vHerance. For exaiiq>Ie, let die foUowiiig lines be Tea4 
Avith suppreaaed force^ and with an expression of ^prehen- 
sion, orfear: — 

^Hah! dosi di«a not iM by the iao«ii*staiemblkig light; 
Directing bii steps, wbers sdrances s knight, 

His eye big with reDgeance and fate f 

If the learner does not on this passage sponUmecmsly ex- 
press the quality of Toice here described, it will at least 
indicate to him one of the principal sentiments of which this 
is the symboL 
, If he succeed, he will find that such words as " dost,'* 

.**moon,'* "trembling,'* "vengeance," and "fate," ar^ 
uttered as though spiled dAost, mApon^ trAembling, vAen- 

^ geance, £^te ; and this process of aspiration is carried on 
.according as the feeling rises, till the voice may be almost 
or entirely sunk in whiq;>er8L-*-Tfais function of the voice 
requires to be used with caution. 

4. The GuUural. — The quality of die voice here referred 
to is thus designated, because it is formed in the throat. It 

• should never be employed in the current of discourse, nor 
as a function of the voice does it ever stand alone. It is 
usually combined with the radical or vanning stress, and 
the aspiration ; and is thus used on the word " detestable," 
ij\ the following passage :— 

««— ^Nothing 111 bear fion ihee 
But nakedneas, thou debatable town." 

Any words of the same general import, such as detpko' 
hUy dastardly^ conimipiiiU, $oofn^ Ac., ottered with an 
aflectation c^ die £k&^ which the use of diem often im- 
plies, will fi>r the sake of practice on diis functioft bea? the 
same modes of pronunciation. Dr. Rush says, ^^ when 
diis elem^t is compounded with the hq^est powers <3i 
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stress and aspiraticm, it prodoccs Uttt moei impubiTe blast 
of speediJ^ 

6. 7%« Falsette. — ^This term is used and is well under* 
stood in vocal musicy as indieating ttie kind of Toice em* 
ployed by the anger when he wishes to rise abore tlM 
compass of bis natural Toice. This admits of cuhiva* 
tion and may by a little practice be employed on many 
(^the notes which the natursd voice can reach. In speech 
however it is always a defect, either heard in the current 
melody of discoursci or in the breaking of the natural voice 
of Ae public speaker. It is not uncommon in the voices 
of women ; and men of feeble voices, particularly if they 
have occasion to speak to large assemblies, are in danger 
of falling into it. It has its peculiar expression in the 
whine of peevishness, die high tremulous pitch of miiAf 
and in the scream of terror and of pain. 

6. The Whisper. — ^This may be called a kind of voice, 
but needs no illustration here. It is the symbol of secrcsy. 

The voice generally used in common conversation, and 
which differs from any which we have described as em- 
ployed to give effect to delivery, may be called the natural 
voice. 



SECTION IX. 

or THE MCL0DIK8 Or TBS VOICZ. 

In speaking of the slides of the voice, in the section on 
Pitch, the SKde of the Second was appropriated to simple 
narrative and to unimpassioned discourse. The object of 
this section is to develope the phenomena which occur, 
when the movements of die voice extend only to intervals 
of a single tone, as is the case always where neither feel- 

8 
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ing nor em^ittis enlen mio the cxprenioD. As the con- 
crete movement of the Toice on the successive syllables is 
made through the interval of a tone, so the discrete move- 
ment from syllable to syllable is made only through the 
same space. This may be preKnted to the eye by calling 
again to our aid the muncal scafe. 
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The learner, especially if accustomed to read music, will 
readily catch the melody of the two readings here sug* 
gested ; and can satisfy himself that others might still be 
given which would not differ from what we often hear in 
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plain discourse. They both contein the conditions pro- 
posed as to the concrete and discrete changes of pitch ; 
and however the order of the concrete tones may at firrt 
seem to yaiy, they will all be found reducible to the six 
following combinations. 

Where two or more suocessiTe notes occupy die same 
place of radical pitch, it is called the phrase of the MqnO' 
tone* 

Where, of two successiTe notes, the one is next in radi* 
cal {Htch above the other, the phrase is called the Bisimg 
DUone; and where next bdow, the FuUh^ DUane. 

Where the radicals of three successive notes ascend, it 
is called the BUing Tritoney and where they descend, the 
FalUng TrUane. 

Where there is a succesnon of tkee or more notes alter- 
nately a tone above or below each other, it is called the 
AUemate Phrase: 

Where the falling tritone occurs at the end of a sen- 
tence, it is called the Triad of the Cadence. 

These several Phrases of Melody are thus presented by 
Dr. Rush, on the following lines. 



That quar - ter 



most the 



skil-fal Greeks an-noy; 



4 4 € 



^4^- 



Monotone. Falling Ditone. Rising Tritone. Rising Ditone. 



Where y.on wild 


fig trees join the 


walls of Troy. 
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4 ^ ^ ^ 
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' ^ 
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Falling Tritone. 



AltematioD. Triad of the Cadenoe. 
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Thus, even for the expression of plain thou^t, has na- 
ture furnished an interesting and beautiful variety in the 
elements provided for ihe use of the human voioe. Yet 
under the influence of bad habits, this rich provision is 
often entirely disregarded, and the ear is literally pained 
by listening to the sentiments of those who might be good 
speakers, doled out in an infinitely extended monotone^ or 
varied only to exhibit at set intervals the uniform recur- 
rence of the same phrases of melody, — producing thus a 
mechtmical vanefy scarcely less io«q>ressive, or less offen- 
sive to the improved ear than the dullest monotony. 

We now proceed to enumerate some of the more simple 
Melodies of the Voice j and to show how tiiey are consti- 
tuted. 

1. The Diaionie Melody, — This is produced by the 
varied succession of all the (Erases just enumerated ; and 
is the only one adapted to the expression of plain 
thought, interrupted neither by interrogation, emphasis, 
nor emotion. 

2. T/ie Melody of the Morudom. — 'This is produced 
whenever the Phrase of the Monotone predominates, as it 
naturally and properly does in all dignified and solemn 
subjects. — When the speaker rises near to the top of his 
Natural Voice, his utterance is apt to degenerate into the 
monotone, simply because he cannot take a higher pitch 
without falling into the Falsette. And, in passing, we may 
express the belief, that this defective intonation of the 
voice, from whatever cause it arises, produces more of 
disease in the vocal organs, and brings more speakers to 
an untimely grave, than all the causes connected with the 
healthful use of these organs, and with necessary fi^igue 
and exporare conjoined. 
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3. The Melody of the MUmaU PhroBc—TKin designa* 
tion is applied to the melody, wliere the Alternate Phrase 
predominates. It is well suited to the expression of the 
hi^er passions, and to ftcetiousness. 

4. The Melody of the Cadence. — This indicates the me* 
lody at the close of sentences ; and in unimpassioned dis- 
course, it is usually produced by the Falling Tritone, — ibt 
last constituent, at least, taking the downward slide. — This 
subject will be treated at length in another place. 

To these may be added two other forms of melody not 
arising immediately out of the principles laid down in this 
section. 

5. The ChromaHc Melody. — ^This designates the plain- 
tive melody in which there is a predominance of the 
semitone. The term is borrowed from music. 

6. The Broken Melody. — ^This marks die peculiar ex- 
pression of pain, deep grief, and of extreme exhaustion or 
weakness ; where the current melody, whatever it may be, 
is broken by frequent panses, beyond what the grammatical 
connection requires or dk>ws. 

Here we shall close what may be called the technical 
part of our work. We have now pre^nted all the elements, 
so far as the voice is concerned, which we deem essential 
to an effective elocution ; and most of those which are de- 
veloped in perfect oratory. And the learner who has gone 
carefully over the preceding pages, successfully mastering 
the difficulties he has had to meet, and training his voice 
by the exercises which have been suggested for his prac- 
tice, may feel assured that the course thus commenced will 
soon place at his command all the vocal functions necessary 
hr the expression of every passion of the human heart, and 

8* 
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fx flie execution of whatever a good taste can dictate as 
excellent in the highest eSarts of the Snisned curator. 

lliat these vocal functions maj again be brought befc^re 
the mind and with some additional suggestions, we shall 
dose this chapter with a brief enumeration of such as are 
hereafter to be ap{^ed to the execution of the principles of 
the orator's art. . ^ 



SECTION X. 

RECAPITULATION. 

In Section I, after enumerating the alphabetic elements, 
the Vocule was referred to as an incident connected with 
the utterance of several of the consonants, and of the mutea 
in particular. It will also be heard in the utterance of ail 
words terminating with one of these elements, and will be-^ 
come more full and distinct just in proportion to the energy 
with which the word is pronounced. From this it appears, 
that the vocule is not only a nieans of giving emphasis, 
but is the exact measure of the emphasis given on such 
words. ' 

It is the improper use of this element that is sometimes 
heard at the close of each sentence, most frequently in the 
language of prayer. Thus employed it is a great defect; 
and is always the result of habit, which generally arises 
from a slovenly mode of articulation, but may however 
have its origin in the imitation of some bad model. 

Section II is devoted exclusively to practice for the 
purpose of acquiring a distinct and ready articulation. 

In Section UI, Time as appropriated to syllables was 
treated as long or sh^rt ; but it liiould be borne in mind 
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that Quantity, which is but another term for Time, rariefl 
from the most harried articolatioii of the syllable, to the 
most protracted note implied in the term long quantity. 
Syllables are called Indefinite, Mutable, and -Immutable, 
according as they are more or less susceptible of quantity.. 
This is an important function of the yciet ; and is always 
employed in connection with others. When long quantity 
is used to express sentiments which require short time, its 
employment is characterized as DrmvKng. 

In Section IV, Stress was considered under the designa- 
tions Radical, Median, Vanishing and Compound. The 
]ast three require long quantity for thcor execution ; and 
they are all supposed to be symbols fitted by nature to be 
the representatives of distinct emotions and passicms. To 
diese was added the Loud Concrete employed in accent. — 
No form of stress is perhaps so fifequently misapplied as 
the Vanishing. This as a ihult ia most firequently heard in 
the pronunciation of the Irish. 

In Section V, Pitch was the term twed to represent the 
movements of the voice with reference to the musical scale ; 
and the changes in pitch as heard in speech, are limited 
<mly by the compass of the natural voice of the speaker. — 
la common reading, and in ordinaiy discourse, what may 
ffo^peAj be called the Mddle Pikk of the voice is em- 
plojred ; and this is the note also on which sennons and , 
public addresses should be commenced, so as to allow an 
elevation of pitch, as die speaker becomes warm in his 
subject, without the danger erf* transcending the compass 
of his natural voice. 

The Diatonic Scale was said to consist of eight sounds 
ather in an ascending or descending series, embracing 
aeven Proximate Intervals, five of which are Tones, and 
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two^Semitones. Each aound is called a Note ; and the 
changes of pitch from any (me note to another are either 
Discrete or Concrete, and may be dther rising or falling* 
Concrete Changes c^ Pitch are called Slides ; and of these 
movements there are appropriated to speech the slide* 
dirough five different intervak, — ^the Semitone, the Second, 
the Third, the Fifth, and the Octave. The command of 
all these^ slides is essential to an effective elocution; and 
especially the higher, as they occupy a prominent place 
among the symbols of emotion, and propedy constitute the 
lights and diades of discourse. — The Semitone, when mis* 
applied, gives origm to the fiiult called Whining. 

In this section the learner was introduced successively 
to the Diatonic Slides — ^those which bdong to common 
discourse, and which distinguish ^ech from soog; to 
the Emphatic Slides, employed fcnr the purposes of Em- 
phasis ; and to die Interrogative Intomition, which was 
said to depend on the rising slide* Thb Intonation is 
called Thorough, when Uie question is direct, and the 
rising slide extends to eadi syllable of the question ; and 
Partial, when the question is indirect, and the interrogatioa 
doses with die downward slide. — We may here repeat the 
irnportant practical remark, that in reading or speaking, 
when the siide is downward, the radical point of the 
^movement, except when employed in the cadence, should 
always be struck above, and in case of the emphatic 
slides, conriderably above, the key a[ the current melody. 
The attempt to give the downward concrete from the line 
of the current melody constitutes one of the most commoa 
errors, particularly in reading. 

In Section VI, the Waves or circumflex movements <tf 
ttie voice are fully discussed. They are considered fir^ as 
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Equal and Unequal, according to the relative length of the 
different constituents. These, then, are either Single, 
Double, or Continued, according to the number of consti- 
tuents which enter into them. And all of these may be 
varied by ^ving to the first constituent an upward or a 
downward inflection, which gives rise to the designation 
of waves as Direct and Inverted. It is believed that these 
distinctions in the form of the wave are founded in nature, 
and that they are all heard in the delivery of accomplished 
q>eakers. 

As to the intervals to which these waves extend, it is 
obvious that the only limit fixed by the capabilities of na« 
ture is the compass of the voice. Nature however does 
not always work to the full extent of her powers, but gra- 
duates the application of those powers to the wants of the 
case. So it seems to be here. Perhaps the wave never 
extendi in any of its constituents beyond the octave, nor 
does it usually exceed the interval of the third. 

Though so essential to the expression of its appropriate 
sentiment, the learner should be reminded that even this 
element cannot be indiscriminately used. Dr. Barber has 
remarked of this, ^' that k is incompatible with a sustained 
impression of digtnty;^^ and thus that "persons prone to 
the circumflex, can never read Milton or Shakspeare well." 
By the same fault the dignity of the Holy Scriptures may 
be obscured ; and thus it is, that their sacred truths but too 
CfRen reach only the ear, even when read amidst all that is 
impressive connected with the sanctuary of God. — ^This 
ektnent occurs as a fault in the colloquial dialect of New 
£ngland, where the waves are often heard, instead of the 
simple rising and falling slides. 
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Section VII is devoted to the improvement of Ae voice 
with reference to Force. In practice, great force of voice 
b generaUj connected with elevation of pitch ; and thus 
these elements though entirely distinct are often con« 
founded with each other. The terms piano and JMe, in 
music, have no reference to kej or pitch, but refer to force 
alone. Neidier great force nor a high pitch are at all times * 
demanded in delivery ; indeed these are never required at 
the opening of any ordinary address. The best practical 
rule for the speaker as to force, is — ^to commence as though 
addressing a person occupying about the middle of his 
audience; thus avoidiag the consequences of excessive 
efforts of the voice too long continued, and at the same 
time leaving room for such increase of force as sentiment 
may demand. 

Force of voice is the principal element in what is called 
Banting. It is however generally accompanied by oAer 
excesses — violence in the use of the radical or vanishing 
stress, or too high a pitch. And when from such causes, 
the utterance of the speaker becomes obviously diflScult, 
the interest of his audience will soon become that of sym- 
pathy for himself, when they can be expected to have little 
feeling but that of anxiety for his relief and their own. 

In Section VIII, the 4eamer is presented with the voice 
in which conversation is usually carried on, under the de» 
signation of the Natural Voice. The full development of 
the vocal powers essential to the higher displays of a per- 
fect oratory, and which is acquired only by a system of 
training, constitutes what is called the Orotund, — the kind 
of voice, it may be remariced, by the aid of which some of 
the masters of song charm and astonish an admiring audi* 
ence. The other kinds of voice occasionally used and with 
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great eflect are the Tremor, the AqMntaoo, the Guttural, 
the Falsette, and the Whisper.' 

It is seen in Section IX, that by a careful analysis of the 
i^eaking voice, its movements can be measured and set to 
the musical scale ; and that howerer various the combina- 
tbns of these vocal movements may at first appear, they 
may readify be reduced to six, cidled Phrases of Melody. 
These are the Monotone, the JUsing and Falling Ditone, 
the Rising and Falling Tritone, and the Alternate Phrase. 
By a more careful analysis, we ascertam that some of the 
simpler styles of delivery Ukt their duunacter from the pre* 
dominance of some one of these phrases ct melody. Thus 
we have the Diatonic Melody, the Mdody of the Monotone, 
of the Alternate Phrase, and of the Cadence ; and to these 
are added the Chromatic Melody which arises from the 
predominance of the Semitone, and the Broken Melody. 

The Mechanical Variety in the employment of the Phrases 
of Melody, referred to in this section, is often rendered still 
more offensive, by being combined with a corresponding 
variety in pitch and force. Thus, sentences are sometimes 
successively commenced on a high note and with a full 
voice, which however gradually falls and dies away in force, 
till it becomes nearly inaudible ; and at the same time the 
melody will almost necessarily be mechanically varied. — 
The learner will infer from this, that errors and faults of 
delivery, not less than excellences, admit of combination ; 
and indeed he may at this point be raninded, that such 
fiaults as these rarely occur single. These faults thus oc- 
curring both single and in combination, how varied are the 
means of deforming the beautiful simplicity of nature's 
workman^ip ! 

We close this numeration of the elements of the speak* 
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ingYMoewith&esn^^iemafk, that whateyer <tf uibkac^ 
or of complexity has appeared in Ais chapter, it has not 
been produced bj ns. 

S^>eech is the diamderistie of man. Nature has been 
pco&se in those gifis which are connected widi this (fivine 
power. Tlie learner can ind nodung here of our own, or 
of invention, H indeed be finds here delineated til the 
resources which nature has placed at man^s command, it is 
periiaos more than we on^ to hope* We shall see how« 
erer, as we proceed with the next chapter, diat even with 
^ese resources the power and varie^ oi human ex^msnon 
uar become almost in&Ae. 
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CHAPTER n. 

PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 



SECTION L 
muiiniAmT y ^M ^ir fT 

Wc have now pfetentod to &e retder what we deem to 
be the meet impoctaiit fimctms of the speakbg Toiee. 
These wre not matters of mven/iofi, nor can any of the elo* 
ments of efiective delivery be properly aach. Th^ must 
be dieti^ad by tmiwre henielf, and most be drawn oat from 
her great store-house. When by analysis we hare disco- 
rered and examined them, and by practiee and fiuniliarity 
hare made them our own, we dien ourselves become mat* 
ters of the rtsouices of nature. 

The exercises of the forsgpc»i^ ehapter have had r^ep- 
ence chiefly to the mechanical part of the orator's art ; still 
we have as yet litde more than presented the learner widi 
the implements of his future trade. The principal office of 
ElocuHofi remains, — which is, to teach their use — to teach 
the application of these principles to practice. And then, 
if the organs of speech, or indeed any of the vocal organs, are 
defective, even the mechanical part cannot be performed ; 
but if they are perfect, and y^ there is a defective intel- 
lect, a bad taste, or a feeble wiH, they cannot make a per^ 
ftd orator. Crreat excellence in oratory must doubtless 
have as a basis a well-balanced mind : — an intellect capa- 
ble of a full development, sensibiUties lively and suscep-- 
tible of powerful acticm, and the demei^ of a will ade* 

9 
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quate to the control and regulation of all the powers of the 
mind. The possession of these must be accompanied widi 
judicious and various exercise : the mind must be stored 
■with knowledge, the reasonbg power improyed, the judg- 
ment matured and perfected, the powers of invention and 
memory strengthened, and &e imagination cultivated and 
chastened ; the original susceptibility of emotion must be 
kept alive and a good taste grafted thereon ; and the will 
must be trained to a perfect self-possession. If to these 
natural powers, thitt trained, we add a knowledge of human 
nature, a command of language, a sound body aod a good 
moral character, little can be wanting — bat the power of 
mechanical execution. 

The lessons of this chapter, it is believed, wiH have a 
tendency fiirther to dbctpline the voice, at the same time 
tiiat they improve the judgmei^ and chasten and oorreet ^ 
the taste. The attentioii of the leunerwiU be snoeessively 
called to Accent, Emphasis, fizpfesnon, Ihe Drifts of Me- 
k>dy, Transitidn, and Cadtoce. 



SECTION II. 

OP ACCBNT. 

AccsvT conmts in distinguishing cob or moie syllables 
of a word from the others, by some peculiarity in the utter- 
aiK^e ; and such are the laws of the English language, that 
every word which consists of more thsm one syllable, has 
at least one to be thus characterized, whether uttered singly 
or in currait discourse. Accent then must be given irreh 
spective of feelbg or expression ; and hence may be de- 
fined the •we j yrc isip e disHndim made heismm Om tyfMUf 
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of a ward. This obviously plays but a subordinate part 
in speech ; but yet it is a great source of yariety, at the 
same time that it is the principal instrument in our yersifi- 
cation. 

In determining what syllables are to be marked by ac- 
cent, taste or feeling has nothing to do ; this is settled by 
t^age. ^ Words howerer, spelled in the same way but 
having different meanings, often have the place of their 
accent changed: Thus desert, a wilderness; desert', 
merit or cfemm^ ;—con'duct, behavior; conduct', to lead 
or manage. And so of many others. But though good 
taste has nothing to do with determining what syllables are 
to receive the accent, it has much to do with Uie manner 
in which they are to be thus distinguished. 

There are three ways in which accent may be given ; by 
extending the natural time of the syllable, by giving it 
throughout more than its natural force, and by laying a 
stress on the n^ical p<Hnt of the syllable. Here we are 
presented with time, and two of the forms of stress, be- 
fore explained, to wit, the loud concfete and the radical, 
as elements which may be used in accent. The three forms 
of accent thus defined may be designated as the Temporal, 
the Forcible, and the Radical. The Temporal accent is 
confined to syllables of indefinite quantity; but since in 
English the accented syllables are generally the longest in 
the word, this form of accent in current speaking and reading 
is the most common. The accent of force may be given 
to all but the immutable syllables, and to these Uie Radical 
accent is specially appropriated. 
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1. Ttmporil Aocaat 
Be-AotHior. 

Al-arm, 
Be-Keve. 

Jd6"Aovc* 
Jd-ru-ta«leBi« 



Examples. 

Fovcible Aceenl. 3. Ridioal Aoeent 

Ofr-jecU Bl^e^ment• 

Em-bark, TVcA^le. 

Pro-ceerf. Bot'He, 

Drigki-hi. CTMer-ance. 

D'u^robe. Jhet-lock, 

A-boui. Eiv-ac/. 

.fioof-ed. Em-^t^-ter. 

An-^ifi/. X-biU-menU 

The principal p<Mnt to be observed here is, that tbe Tem- 
poral accent is more melodious than either of the others, 
nubile the Radical accent is least agreeable of the three. 
To substitute either of the others for the first is, then, ob- 
Tiously a violation of melody ; and the last should be 
Confined to immutable syUables. It is a great accomplish- 
ment in the poet, so to arrange bis verses that the accent 
shall in all cases be that of quantity ; and just so far as he 
approaches to this, will his lines, when properly read, flow 
sofUy and strike musically upon the car. But even this 
excellence of an author might be annulled by the defective 
mode of giving the accent, on the part of the reader. To 
him then who is found inclined to substitute eidier of the 
others for the Temporal accent, set exercises should be as- 
agned in the reading of dignified prose and verse. 



SECTION ra. 

or KMPHA8I8. 



While accent is employed without regard to feeling or ex- 
presaon, Emphasis on tbe contrary implies emoti(m« Em- 
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pb«S8 like aocenl is a stren kid on syllables, and i»oalI]r 
OB tlie suae syllables which lake the aooent. When how- 
ever the clain» o£ accent come into conflict widi tboae of 
emphasis, tke former nuist yidd ; as ^ He most increase, 
but I m«st decrease*" <^ This mortal sdiall put on tmuior* 
tality.'^ Of die two, then, it is obvious ^at Emphasis 
holds the higher rank. 

The Showing are the purposes for which Emphasb is 
nmly used, Pbrit^ to distinguidi words wUch are spe- 
dally sigmficant, either in themselves e<msidered, or fiom 
the relation in which they stand. Secondly ^ to mark tke 
antithetic relation ensting between the words composing a 
sentence, or the tdeia embraced in it. Thirdly ^ to mdce 
tbe sense of an elHptical sentence obvious, as addressed to 
die ear ; and fbrnrUdy to mark the syntax, in cases wh^re' 
words holding a close grammatical relatioB are separated 
by parentheses and interposed chiuses. The occasions for 
tmplunis then are of constant recurrence ;— either of these 
circumstances serving as a sufficient reason for its use. 
And emphasis is often required on several words in succes- 
sion, eoniftttuting a phrase or member of a sentence. How 
then can emphasis be defined ? In what does it consist ^ 
and what are die means by which it is executed ? 

Emphasis may be defined — ^The Exp&essive hui oeca^ 
siorud distinction ofsyUaUes^ und eoMequentty f^the wordi 
of which they form a part. The degr^ of distinction 
which is essential to constitute emphasis but slightly ex- 
ceeds the nateral accent ; bttt die higher forms of enqihasis 
are strongly marked, and by "v^alever means this distinct 
tion is imparted to t^e word, its dbaracter cannot be mis^ 
taken. . 

The dash placed under die^trovd is die vistUe symbol 
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of emphasis in wridng, as a cbange of type is in printing; 
the italic letter marlraig the slighter degrees of empbasie, 
and the captal the stronger. Good taste directs that these 
symbols which are addressed to the eye skoirtd rarely be 
used : and thus it is left to the discrimination of the reader 
alone to determine the place of the emphasis, as well as 
the kind of emphasis to be employed. 

The object df emi^iasis being to distkngoidi aome words 
from others for the purpose <^ giving them more import* 
ance in utterance, it is clear that whatever w31 serve to 
MTest the ear and fix the attention upon a word perferma 
this o&ce ; and this may be done by tibe use of any of Urn 
following elements, ex^daiQed in the last Avptet ;-'4o wit. 
Time, the various kinds of Stress, Pitch both eoocrete ntd 
dtiiii^rete, the Waves, Force, and several of the modificar 
ticms of Quality, as the term is i^lied to iie voice. We 
proceed to give a few exao^Ies of these different Idmh of 
empha^, in the order in which the elements employed 
were introduced Uy the learner, in the last chapter. And 
here the iact must force itself upon the att^tion, that if 
emphasis can be given in so varied a manner, all qwlogy 
for monotony in aqpirited <leHvery is at once removed. In 
no department <^ observatkm do we find that nature has 
lavished her gifts in greater profiisioB, than in fiimidibg 
the materials of an ^^tive delivery. 

I. Tempokal Emphasis. 

The elemoit of Time or Quantity, though never diaooo 
nected fix>m all other elements which p!»itribute to empha* 
sis, is yet the predominant characteristic in the ecpressioa 
of serious dignity. It can be given only on syllaUes 
wbioh admit of ifidetnile ^sxJ^wat. 
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Examples.* 
1. RoBm^ tho« ^toep mmi dmtk hloM otm m r t ig . 
9» yim Hmei iStm spmee tkst iimmum dby aad Biglil 

To mortal moii, ko with hk hwiid cmw 

Lay Tanquished. 

3. For soon expect to feel 

His ikuft4et on thy head, de-wmr-ing fire. 
Then who created thee lamenting leam^ 
When who can un^reate thee thou shalt know, 
— — i So spake the seraph Abdiel, faithful founds 
Among the faithless, fiuthful tn^j he. 

n. Emphasis or Stress. 
AmoBg die modes of distingmsbbg syllables art the 
£&rent modes of stress ; and ttiese are yaried both with 
the sentiment, and with the character of the syllable on 
which the stress' is to be employed 

Examples. 

Radical Emphasis. — This form of Emphams is suited to 
the expression of anger and all the violent emotions ; and 
is the one usually employed in rapid utterance. The Radt* 
cal is the only kind of stress which immutable syllables 
will bear, but it may be giren on syllables of indefinite 
time. 

1. The prison of his /yr-anny who reigns 
By onr delay. 

3. Back to thy|HMi-ishment» 

3. The nnirersal cry is — Let us tnarek against PkiUp^ let UBjIgki 
for our &'6-erties— let us eof»-quer or die! 

* NoTK TO THE Teacher.-— In the exercises of this section, ths 
learner should first he permitted to employ his own ddll in exe- 
oation. AfterwaidshsiiMrised Hmm with his «websr* 
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Median Emphasis. — This fonn of Emphasis is more dig- 
nified than the last, and is conaequmitly wdl suited to ttie 
expression of lofiy and subUme sentiments, and to the Iw 
guage of veneration and prayer. It can be giren only cm 
syllables of indefinite quantity. 
1. Wonder not, sorereigrn Mistress, if perhaps 

Thou canst, who art $ok wonder ! 
3. Oh swear not by the moon, the inconstant mocm^ 
That montlily chanrges in her circling orb. 

3. Hail^ Ao-ly light, oflbpriag of Heaven fiftt-bera ! 
Or of tlie Eternal eo-etemal beam 

May I express thee aabfeuned I 

4. Sjmre thou those, O God, who confess tiieir faalts.— lU»4or« 

thou tiieai that are peaitent. 

Vanishing Emphasis. — This form of Emphasis usually 
expresses impatience, angry complaint, or some other mo- 
dification of ill humor. It is e^cially adapted to Jiasty 
ixktern^tion, and may be given on any but the immutable 
8yllables.-^The tent scene between Brutus and Cassius 
furnishes numerous examples of this. 

I. ^tdusn Let vm tell you, Cas^s, yda your-tejf 

Are much condemned to have an itching palm; 
To sell and mart your offices for gold 
To undeservers. 
Camus. Jan itching pahn? 

YoQ know that you are ^ru-tos th&t speak this. 
Or, by the Godty this Speech were else year IomI. 
Bruius. The name of Cassias honors this corruption. 

And cAoa-tbement doth therefore hide his head. 

9. Brutus. Must /give way and room to your rash eholerf 
Shall J be frighted when a fniuf-man stares 1 
Qmius. Oj^gois.' jmgsds! mmlmdslnMikm'i 
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3. Hamld. Saw who ? 

Horatio, My lord, the King, your fiither. 
Hamlet. The King, my /a-ther 1 

Qmiptnind Emphasis. — ^This consists in an application 
of the compound stress to a syllable of indefinite time ; and 
is the most forcible form of emphatic stress. — ^It is particu- 
larly appropriate to the forcible expression of earnest or 
angry interrogation. 

1. Jrm, warriors, arm for fight. 
SI. Dost thou come here to whine f 

To oatface me by leaping in her grave 1 

III. Emphasis or Pitch. 
The melody of unimpassioned discourse consbts of a 
succession of syllables, whose concrete morement is only 
through a single tone, the discrete movement from syllable 
to syllable being also through the same interval. This is 
called the Diatonic melody. Any deviation from this 
movement, like a slide or a skip through a third, fifth, or 
octave, on any syllable, would most obviously produce 
such a distmction as to answer the purpose of emphasis, 
and that whether this movement were upward or down- 
ward, whether concrete or discrete. As the rising and 
falling movements of the voice have difierent expressions, 
they will be treated separately^ 

1. Emphasis or the Rising Intervals. 

The appropriate expression of the rising intervals is in- 
terrogation. This subject has been introduced to the 
learner in Sec. V, of Chap. I; and will be further dis- 
cussed under the head of Expression. But beside the in- 
terrogative expr^on, the rising movements both of a third 
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and a fifUi may be used for purposes of emphasis merefy ; 
while that of the octave probably dways combines em- 
phasis with the thorough interrogative btonation. — ^The 
sJide dm)ugh the wider intervals should^ be struck on a 
line below the current melody. 

Examples. 
Emphasis of the Rising Concr§ie TTiird, — This is th« 
emphasis of simple interrogation ; and is also employed to 
express the lower shades of emphatic distinction, as they 
occur in the diatonic melody. 

1. Garest thoa the goodly wings to the pethcoeh? or wings and 

feathers anto the im4ri€ht 
9. I love not num the less, but nature mora» 

From these our interviews. 
3. Yet Sru-tus says he was ambkious. 

Emphasis of the Rising Discrete TTnrd. — This has the 
same expres^on with the concrete rise of a third, and is 
rarely used but on immutable syllables. 

1. Canst thoQ draw out leriathan with a hook? 

2. Which, if not ote-tory, is yet revenge. 

3. Why then their loss deplore, that are not lost ! 

4. Why should thtU name be sounded more than yours t 

Emphasis of the Rising Concrete and Discrete iT[/lA.— 
The examples which illustrate the two preceding forms 
may be used for illustration here, by adding to the energy 
with which they are pronounced. The intervals of the 
fifth are of more rare occurrence than the third. The fol- 
lowing additional examples must suffice. 

Concrete. 

1. yf ouldMi thou h9 King f 
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9. TeamlilE#teiai»-4i^0Vg]r£aiwitkMai 

But raptare and beauty they cannot recall. 
3. Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow. 
i, / am at liberty, like ererj other man, to use my own language. 

5. You are not left ahne to elimb the arduous ascent— God is 

with you ; who never suffers the s}>irit which rests on him 
to fail, nor the man whv seeks his fitror to seek it in Tain. 

6. What though the field be lost 1 all is not ImI. 

NoTB Ir-^When the emphatio rise, as fas lliis last txanipU, ••- 
airs on the last syllable er word of a deelar^ye sentence, it must 
of course annul the cadence.— So also, if it occurs near the close. 

Note 2. — ^This emphatic rise, and the consequent suspension of 
the ea de n p e » may occur in the Indiieet QoeslioB; as, WM is that! 
Who do you say that is 1 — ^Tbese cases howerer are too rare to u»* 
settle the general rules of Interrogatire Intonation laid down in the 
first chapter. 

Discrete. 

1. Let me hare men about me that are faij 

Sleek-headed men, and saoh as sleep o' nights. 
3. Or when we lay 

Chained on the burning lake ! That sure was worse. 

Emphasis of the Rising Concrete and Discrete Octave.--^ 
This is the most earnest expression of interrogative mtona- 
tion ; and is never used in grave discourse. Its appropriate 
expression is that of sneer or raillery. — ^The rise is concrete 
when it occurs on long syflables ; when on diort or immu« 
table syllables, it is formed by a change of radical pitch. 

Concrete. 

1. Moaeys is your suit. 

. What should I say to youl Should I not say. 
Hath a dog money 1 Is it possible 
A eur can lend three thousand ducats 1 

2. A King's son! You Pnnce of Wales 1 

Discrete^ 

Zounds, show me what thoul't do : 
Woul't weep7 woul't figkt ? woul't fait ? wwilH te«r t^yielf I 
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•• Kmhihii or TBI DarwHWABs ImmtTALt* 

As the rismg morements of the voice express doubt and 
uncertainty, so the downward intervals are the appropiiate 
symbol of surprise and positiveness. When the accented 
syllable is susceptible of being protracted, the movement 
is concrete ; and in this case the radical point of the slide 
b struck on a line above that of the current melody, the 
vanidi descending below it, when the force of the emphasis 
is considerable. — On immutable ^Ilables, the fall can be 
made only by a discrete skip of the voice. 

The fell for the purpose of emphasis, may be Arough a 
third, a fifth or an octave, according to the degree of posi- 
tiveness or surprise contemplated by the emphasTs. 

Ktamftjji, 

Emphasis of the Downward Concrete Third, — 

1. Does beauteous Tamar yiew, in this elear foont, 
Herself, or heaoen? 

2. You are the jcieen, your hasband's brother's wife. 

3. The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 
But in our-«eioeff, that we are underlings. 

4. The curfew toU$^ the knell of parting day. 

Emphasis of the Downward Concrete Fjflh. — 
1. Seems, madam! nay, it m^ I know not seems. 
9. Before the sun, before the keavem^ thou wert. 

3. Upon the watery plain 
The wrecks are all tk^ deed. 

4. The man who is in the daily habit of using ardent spirits, if 

he does not become a drunkard^ is in danger of losing his 
health and character. 

Note.— The sense itself, as well as the force of the expression, 
often depends; as in the last example, on the giving of the dowi^v 
wurd mphatit dide. 
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Emphasis of the ikwnvHird Ctmcrdt Octave. — The 
learner scarcely need be informed, tiiat this e xp ress e s the 
highest degree of this qiecies of emphans, or that it » of 
rare occurrence. Dr. Rush thinks that the following pas- 
sage cannot be uttered with dramatic eflect, but by giving 
this form of emphasis oa the word '^ hell." 

80 frowned the mighty cesOwtMilSv that EtU 
Grew darker at their frown* 

The following example will illustrate the discreU rin 61 
a third on ^^ that/' and the discreU /aU ot the same inte»- 
yal on " too.," 

CamuB, They ahonted thrive } what was the last cry for 1 

Ouea, Why, for Mai too. 

The downward cfiserete ^fiftk or octave^ for the purpose 
of emphasis, is believed to be rery rare. They cannot be 
made from the current melpdy ; nor is the voice erer suffi- 
ciently hi^ to adsnt of such a fall, except when it has 
been carried up to give emphasis to a preceding word ; and 
then the fall is generally -to be conmdered only as a simple 
return to the current melody. If in any case, such return 
is made on an immutable and emphatic syllable, then such 
discrete fall may be construed as a form of emphasis, and 
would be the only one that could prqperly be used. 

rV. Emphasis of the Wave. 
In practice, as in theory, it is believed that the number 
and variety of the waves is very great. They may be 
equal or unequal, single or double, direct or inverted ; and 
kk any of these, the individual constituents may be varied 
from a semitone to an octave, though the intermediate in- 
Icarvals of a second, third, or fifth. A foil illustration ot 
this subject will not be attempted. 

10 
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Thb fonn ot emphaab can only be uaed on syllables of 
long quantity ; and expresses, according to its forms, sor 
prise and admiration, sneer ai|d scorn. 

1. EmrR^^MiM Of THS Eqval Ways. 

EXAICPLES. 

Equal Wave rfthi Samtane. — When the semitone is 
employed to give distinction to long syllables, it usually 
taloss the form of the ware. This however gives it no new 
expression : it remains the flymbol of ptaintiveness. 

I heard the bell tolled on thj baiial daj, 

And tarning firom my nunery wiadow drew 

A long, long sigfa, and wept a last adiea. 

Equal Wave of the SheomL — This has no peculiar ex- 
pression of its own. It is exhibited in all the examples^ 
when properly read, which illustrate dther the Temporal 
or the Median Emphasis; to these (he learner would do 
well again to recur. 

Equal Wave of the Tfdrd^ and of the Fifth.— 
1. Yond^ Cassias has a lean and kun-grj look. 

3. Hadst thoQ alleged 

To thy deserted host this cause of flight, 
Thou surelj hadst not come 8ok fugitire. 

3. Beyond that, I seek not to penetrate the Tell. God grant, that 
M in my day, at least, that curtain may not rise. God grant, 

^ that on my Tision, never may be opened what lies behind. 

The foregoing msy be considered as good examples of 
the wave of the third. The following may be read wtdi 
the same wave on the emphatic syllables, though dieir 
full power cannot be developed but by the use of the 
wave of the^A. 
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IC And biMtfa^st defiance here and scorn 

Where I reign Kingt and to enrage tliee more 

Thy King and lord ! 
3. So much the rather ihou^ celestfal Light, 

Shine inward, and the mind throng all her powers 

Irradiate. 
3. I formed them free— 

They them-M^^ ord^ned their fall. 

In the following example, die first two syllables in italics 
may receive the direct equal ware of the second; " P* 
should take the ware of the tkird^ and ^^ we" of the 
Ji/th. 

BnUu$, Tis Tory like : he hath the falling sickness. 

CamuM, No, pse-ear hath it not; bat you and If 

And honest Cases, vie ksTS the falling sickness. 

Note. — ^In general it is belieyed, the Double ware has the ssae 
expression indicated by the single wave, and only heightens it by 
increasing the quantity of the syllable which receives the emphasis. 
Nor does the Inverted wave always give a different expression from 
the Direct ; but sometimes seems to be ased for the saxe of yariety. 
When howerer the last eonstitoent of the ware, whether single or 
double, rises through the intenral of a fifth or octaye, it gires the 
expression of interrogation; as when it takes the falling through 
these intervals, it gives the expression of strong surprise. 

3. Emphasis of the Unequal Watb. 

The natural expression of inequality in the constituents 
of the wave, is scorn and contempt. In dignified dis- 
course this sentiment is expressed by combining with the 
equal wave the yanidiing stress, or the aspiration. With, 
out the employment of these elements, the language of sar- 
casm and irony loses all its point. 

Dr. Rush gives the following as examples of the Unequal 
Simgk Wave. — The word "boy,^ in the first, is pro- 
skranced with the rise of a fifth, and the subsequent fall of 
an octare. 
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FalMkMiid! 
If yoa haye writ your annals trae, 'tis thsm 
That, like an eagle in a dore-cote, I 
Fluttered yoar Volees in Corioli; 
Aloneldidit.^2^/ 

In the following, ^^ yea" may be read with the rise of a 
tone or a third, connected with the fall of a third or fifth. 
For, from this day forth, 
m nse you for my mirth, jres, for my laa^ter. 
When you are waspish. 

The second ^^ wrong" in the following line, may be read 
with the rise of a semitone and a fall of a third or fifth. 
You wrong me eTery way, you loroi^ me, Brutus. 

Emphamofihe Unequal DotMe Wave. — To be properly 
uttered, the waves all require quantity ; but the double 
wave especially requires that the syllable on which it is 
given should be susceptible of indefinite time. It b heard 
in peevish expression, in the colloquial cant of common 
life, and often heightens, the effect of dramatic sentiment. 

This element may be exhibited on die word ^^ diey," as 
repeated in the following example: — 

They tell us to be moderate, while they, they revel in profusion. 

It may be suggested to the learner, as one of the modes 
of exhibiting the sentiment and feeling of ihe above pas- 
sage, to pronounce ^^ us" with a rapid movement of the 
voice through the direct double wave of the second ; the 
first '* they," with the direct single wave of the third ; and 
to give to this word when repeated the double wave 
having its first constituent the rising third, the second the 
Ming fiflh, and the third the rise of a secmid. — Other 
modes of inflection might be suggested. 
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V. Kmfhaws of For^ 
This form of emphasis is specially suited to diort sjlla- 
bles, and differs but little in its sound or its expression 
from the radical emphasis when combined with short quan- 
tity. This however is characterized by the same fullness 
of force througliout its whole extent, without the gradual 
vanish of the radical emphasis. The following will mfSct 
as examples : — 

1. Tell your invaders this, and tell them, too, we seek no change; 

and least of all muk a ohange u they would brinf at. 
9. Therelbie as ht 

From granting he, at I from begging peace. 

The Emphasis of the VocaUj is but the Emphasis of 
Force applied to a word consisting mainly of atonies, and 
terminated by a mute. When such a word is followed by a 
pause, this seems one of the most forcible modes of em- 
phasis. The employment of this element, however, re- 
quires great care, as it is so mudi more frequently used im- 
properly than otherwise. Notboig short of the most vehe- 
ment feeling authorizes its use. 

Examples. 
1. Whether upheld by strength, or chance, or fate* 
9. What thoagh the field be lost f 

; All 18 not lost; l)ic uneonqaeraUe wUI, 
And study of revenge^ immortal kak^ 
And coarage never to submit or jridd,^ 
That glory never shall his wrath or miglit 
I Extort from me. 

VI. Emphasis or QuALrry. 
Of the different kinds of voice mentioned in the last 
chapter, but three seem to be employed for p^lposes of 
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emphatic distinction, yiz., tiie Tremor* the Aspiration, and 
the Guttural roice. 

1. Emphasis of thc Trkmor. 

The tremulous movement of the voice described in the 
last chapter b sometimes heard throughout short sentences; 
but b often confined to single words, in which case it be- 
comes one of the elements of emphatic distinction. When 
combined with any other element than the semitone, it is 
ttie sjmbot of jojr and exultation; and when combined 
with this, it expresses tenderness and grief. 

SXAMPLES. 

1. Thou art the rains of the nobk»t man. 

That ever \iY6d in the tide of times. 
9» Now give the haathoys breath, ke eoma^ he eomes. 
8. Forsake me not thus, Adam ! 

Bereave me not. 

Whereon I lire, thj gentle looks, thy aid, 

Thy oonneel in this attermost distress, 

M J onl^f strength and stay. I\trhm of Mm, 

Whither shall I betake me, where snbsistt 

9. Empbasis of Aspuatior. 

ElXAMPLES. 

1. Bruiui. What meaas this shoatiagt I do lear, tiie people 
Choose C«sar ton their King. 
Qmiui. Ay, do yoa feat it ! 

Then mast I think yon would not have it so. 
! 9. Brutui. The name of Cassias honors this corraption. 
And chastisement doth therelbre hide his head. 
Cbftitis. Chutieemeni! 

8. BnUm. Peace, peace; yoa durst not so hare tempted him. 
(kmim.. lAmitcil 
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3. Gomnui. Exphasu* 

ExAMPIiES. 

!• 1 know thee not, not erer saw till now 
Sight more de-^^-ahle than hia and thee. 

2. Whence these chains ? 

Whence the Tile death, which I maj meet this momenti 
Whence this dishonor, hat from thee, thoa fake onet 

The learner will find examples for his further practice in 
this important branch of elocation, in every piece of spirited 
composition be reads. He AoM first mark the words 
which are emphatic in the sdecfion imder examinatiooi 
flbould satisfy himsdf, as to the most eflectiTe kind of em- 
phatic distinction to be employed on each ; ^nd then should 
endeavor to execute the emphasis m the best manner of 
which he is capable. If the piece is to be recited, he 
diouid be careful to lay the stress on those words only 
which he had before so marked. The following additional 
remarks may render the learner further assistance in such 
practice. 

1. Though the elements of emphasb have been treated 
separately, they are often combined cm the same word or 
syllable ; and some of them never occur alone : tiius the 
Wave is always associated wiUi Quantity, and usually with 
the Median Sbress ; and the Guttural voice is graerally as- 
sociated with the Aspsn^on. 

2. The emphatic words are often, in diemselves dona- 
do^i very unimportant. Thus : — 

If you did know to whom I gate ^e ruig» 
If yon did know for whom I gave the liof, 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring, 
And how unwillingly I left the ring. 
When nonght wonld be accepted bui the rhig, 
Yea worid abate Ihe i iis ugt hef yoin 
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3. Emphasis sometimes extends to sereral words, or an 
entire clause ; as, ^^ I came not to iopfize, but to preach the 
gospeV^ — " Heaven and earth vrill witness, ifRofM must 
faUj that we are innocent.*' 

4. One of the objects of emphasis is to point out the an- 
tithetic relation of words ; and to exhibit this most strongly, 
the emphasis of the Rising and Falling Slides and of the 
Direct and Inverted Wave are often opposed to each other, 
on the words thus related. — ^When tiie emphasis falls on a 
single word, in consequence of its importance in the sen- 
tence, it is called absolute emphans; in case of antithesis, 
it is called relcMve emphasis. Several of these relations 
frequently occur in the same passage. Thus, — V The young 
are slaves to novdiy, the old to custom.^^ — " The hope of 
die figlUeous shall be gladness; but tiie expectation of the 
wicked shall perish.^^ 

5. The emphasis of the Upward and Downward Slides, 
as also of tiie Waves, is often heightened by extending the 
movement to the unaccented syllables of the word on 
which it occurs. Examples : — 

What is it that a Moman would not suffer 
That a Venetian prince mast heart 
For no narrow fiith he had to eroes. 
Though he will boI lies and g;ive kioif beeaaee he is his firiend* 
yet hecause of his imporiuniiy lie woald rise and ^fe hin as 
much as he needeth. 

6. In tiie employment of emphasis, two cautions may 
be given to the learner ; viz.,— -J&f^, that he diould never 
allow himself to use the Wave — ^particularly the Unequal 
Wave — ^where only the simple Slides are called for ; and 
Second^ tiiat he should avoid all excessive formality, in 
marldng tfaa-omphitiff wordi. Thia soums to inqply, on tiie 
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part of the speaker, a distrust of the ability of his audience 
to perceiye the force of his language unless accompanied 
with peculiar eflbrts to exhibit it. 

Having explained at length the means by which em- 
phatic distinction b imparted to words, and the general 
principles on which the emphasis depends, it may be ex- 
pedient to give the learner the advantage of some more 
specific rules in relation to— 

Relative £ifVHA8i«. 

To mark the reloHve distinctbn ot words, the emphasis 
of flie Rismg and Falling intervals is generally used. No 
new element of emphasis then remains to be here intro- 
duced. Under this bead it is prcqposed sinq^ly to develops 
B subordinate principle in emjAaas, wbidi makes the kin4 
of emphatic distinction employed, sometimes to depend on 
the structure of the sentence, or at least to be coincident 
with it. This should be conadered only as a secondary 
principle, having reference, like the Diatonic Slides, rather 
to the sound than to the sense ; and liable, therefore, at 
any time, to be interrupted by the recurrence of the abso- 
lute emphasis. Having only euphony for its basis, as 
might be expected, there is not a perfect unifi3rmity in th» 
directions of elocutionists respecting it, or in the usage of 
good speakers. The following, it is believed, are all the 
niles that the learner can profit by, or that can be laid down 
without the danger of giving to sfetek aa affected stifihess 
which ought not to belong to it. 

Rule I. When the succesinve members of a sentence 
consist of two clauses which correspond to each other, the 
first clause in each takes the Rising, and the latter the Fall- 
ing Slide. 
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Examples. 

I. Hexe regard to Tirtue opposes imauffnMlif to Aamcf purify to 
poBuIion ; inUgrity to injudteti virime to vWtmy ; raohdum to rage f 
regularity to riot. The stniggie lies between «0eaA& suid apofil ; the 
digniiy and degemermey of reason; H^ forte and the pkrenzy of ^ 
soul; between weD-groonded kepe and widely extended dapmr. 

8. BjJbnar and dUUnor; bj m/ report, and ^oorf report; asdS^. 
eoBCTi, and jet irut^ as nulmown, and yet weU known; as dyimg^ 
and bdi(^ we lire; as ektaitmi^ and not iiOerf ; as mrroufuL^ yet 
always rejineing; as /loor, yet makingr many rto&; as haying wh 
things and yet possessiag dVthings. 

3. We are troMei on er^ side, yet not dittreaedf perplexed 
"bat not in devoirs perueuted bat not formken; east dcrton, bat not 

detlroyed, 

4. In the Mo^leness or tmsoitableness, the proportion or digpro' 
portion of the aiTeetioQ to the object whidi exoites it, consists the 
p f iyr t e ty or ts y toprie^ rfthe action. 

NoTc. — ^Bt obserring these exam^es, it will be perceifed, that 
this rule holds good wiUioot regard to the natora of the relation be- 
tween the claases*— -By the last, it appears, that when words which 
are dmred frooi the same root stand in opposition to each other, on 
one of them at least the emphasis falls on the distingaishing sylla- 
ble, without regard to the place of the ordinary accent. 

Rule II. — ^When any sentence has conreqx>nding mem* 
bers, expresnng any other sin^e relation than the antithesis 
of negation and affirmation, the first monber generaUj 
takes the Rising and the latter the Falling Slide. 

Examples. 

I. Homer was the grsatar geniuif Virgil, the better artid* ha 
the one, we more admire the man f in the other, the work. Homer 
hurries us with a oommanding impd%umty ; Virgil leads us with aia 
attractive majaty* Homer scatters with a generoas profudon ; Vir- 
gil bestows with a careful magmfkenet. Homer, like the Nile 
pours out his riches with a sadden oveiflow ; Virgil, like a riyer lia 
its banks, with a constant drtam. 
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9. I am knudf said Tirtue, in the vrnk^ a»d illuminate tke i 
tain$. I cheer the cottager at hit tot/, and inspire the sage at his 
meditaiiom I mingle in the crowd of ct/tet, and bless the hermit in 
his cdL 

3. Drjden knew more of man in his general nature^ and Pope in 
his locid mofifiers. The notions of Dryden were formed by compre- 
hensire apeeulatiomt those of Pope b j minute aUenUon, There is 
more dignity in the knowledge of Drydem^ and more certainty in 
that of Pope, 

4. Neyer before were so many opposing interests, passions, and 
principles^ committed to sneh a decision. On one side an attach- 
ment to the ancient order of things, on the other a passionate desire 
^thangti a wish in some to perpetuak, in others to detkroy erery 
thing; every abase sacred in the eyes of the former ^ every founda- 
tion attempted to be demolished by the latter f a jealousy of power 
shrinking from the sHghte$t innovation^ pretensions to freedom 
pushed to madnese and anarchy ; superstition in all its dotage^ im- 
piety in all its fury /—whatever, in short, could be found most dis- 
cordant in the principles, or violent in the passions of men, were 
the fearful Ingredients which the hands of Divine justice selected 
to mingle in this furnace of wrath. 

6. Therefore, the world knoweth tu not, because it knew him not. 

6. Custom is the plague of tmae men^ and th^ idol of fools, 

7. Csesar was celebrated for his great generonty^ Cato for his un- 
enllted ifdegrity* 

Note. — ^When the members are long, and especially if they ex- 
press a complete sense, as in the last example, — both members are 
often terminated with the falling inflection ; nor do I consider that 
objectionable. In that case, however, the antithesis may be pre- 
sented on the leadincr words of the members ; as, in this example, on 
• Caesar' and * Cato.' The following examples may also illustrate 
the same point: — "The power of delicacy is chiefly seen in dis- 
cerning the true merit of a work ; the power of correctness, in re- 
jecting false pretensions to merit."— "The Spartan [Lycurgus] 
aimed to form a community of hi^-minded warriors; the Athenian 
[Solon] sought rather a comihunity of cultivated scholars." 

RiTLE in. — ^When a sentence consists of two corres- 
ponding members, the one negatire, the other affirmatire, 
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Hm negatire member takes the Rising Slide; — Exeqd 
when overruled by the absolute Emphatic Stress. 

When the negative member comes first, it is obvious 
that this rule is entirely coincident vfiih Rule II, as in the 
following examples: — ^^ I did not say a better soldier, but 
an f/(fer." — ^< These tilings I say now, not to insult one 
who is faUeriy but to render more secure those who 
ttandy — " He came not with the aspect of vengeance^ but 
o( mercy y 

The following examples, in which the negative member 
occurs last, will show that the principle is of universal ap- 
plication. 

I. The daty of a soldier is to obey^ not to direei his general. 

9. It was an enemy ^ not a friendt who did this. 

3. I came to bury Caesar, not to praiie him. 

4. You were paid to fight against Alexander, not to rail at him. 

Examples o{ exception to Rule III, founded on the abso- 
lute emphasis : — 

1. If we have no regard for our charactcr, we ought to have 
some regard for our iniere$t, 

3. If yon will not make the experiment for your own satisfa^ 
tion, you ought to make it for the satisfaction of your friends, 

3. The man who is in the daily use of ardent spirit, if he does 
not become a drunkard, is in danger of losing his healih and 
eharaeter, 

4. If we have no regard for iriigion in voutb, we ought to ha?e 
some respect for it in age. 

Note I.— When the negatire Is implied though not expressed, 
the negative member still takes the Rising Slide : thus, — ^ A coun- 
tenance more in sorrow than in anger.^* Here the inflections are as 
shough it were read,—** A countenanee in Borrnw, not in anger J*^ 
The following examples will further illustrate this principle : — ^^ He 
is more knave than /oo/."—** Napoleon merits praise^ rather than 
diiipraiie,^^ — ** Caesar desenres hlame^ instead of famej** 

Note 2. — When only the negative part of such sentiBoris 9^ 
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jMlMa, If Ae laititlMiie pari it ^inatf oMms, it Mjr tdfi# tht 

Rising Slide. Examples : — 
True politeness is not a mere oomplianee with aibitrarj eutiom i 

[it |s the expresaioo of a refined benevolence.] 
. GodiftBOltbeasliMref •jis[b«it«f aofaleoBodleMe.] 



To these rules may be added two others for the Falling 
Slide ; and they art girea here, because, like the foregoing, 
•lluy seem la depend ittffieiendy on the stmctnre of the 
sentence, to receive soine iUastration from that principle 

Rule IV. A succession of emphatic particulars takes 
the Emphasb of the Falling Slide. 

JEjlammml 

1. AhMloni*s Jmatdgf Jonslfaan*t Itoe, Darid^t ffaior^ SdomonN 
mMm^ the patience of Jok^ the pmienoe o{Jug%uht»9 the eloqoenee 
of Cicero, the innoeence of wisdom, and the intelligenoe of all,-*- 
thoug^h faintly amiable in the creatnie, are found in immense per- 
ibetion in the Creator. 

9. The Mnl can exert herself in many difllbrent ways of action. 
tte oMi tmitnhni, wiU, tsur^iK^^-eM and hear t fee t and dh- 
o »rs% aind mffAy heiself to maay Mir like ^ctreises of difoent 
kinds and natares. 

3. His Aj/mi, his kippinimt his Taiy ^e, h«nf npon the next 
word f^m thoee li)|>a. 

4. Vahr, kumamty, eowriug^ jmUet^ and honor, were the charao- 
. teristics of chivalry, 

NoTc— On each snocessire word of the emphatie aeries, the 
slide sbenld hvmade through a wider Interval, tnd with increased 



* Several eminent writers on elocution have laid down the rule, 
Ihat the hMS saembar of m e oaMae ttc fin g series, or, more frenentlly, 
the pMHtlttmate cknae of a s e at e n c e , ahoald take the fiitifig Inflec- 
tion. Thus, * honor,* in the last example, according^ to this rule, 
should receive the Riaii^ Slide, instead of presenting to the ear 
the climax which exists in the sense; and some very insufficient 
reasons sre assigned why it should he so. I would snggest, how- 
ever, that a slight panse, after the last «^^lhatio w^d, f^^^acss the 

11 
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Examples. 

1. Anfl the tagol of the Lord called oalaUK Mi of ke«f«i{ aid 
saidy Mrahamf Abraham. And he said, Here am L 

2. O JeruMokm^ JiRVSALBMy thoa that killest the prophets, and 
•toneat them whkh are seat mito joo, how eften woeld I hate 
i;athered thj ehUdvea together* erea aa a hea falheieth her i 
ens under her wingSt Mid ye wovid not! 



SECTION IV. 

Of TBI Ittl^ti e# TBI TOIOE. 

PstiPAEAtQRV to the next turo iectioBi, im bei^ intro- 
ddce what Dr. Rush has well designated the *^ DriAs of tlfe 
Voice." In the first chapter of this Manual are enume- 
rated and described alt the elements which are supposed to 
be essential to a perfect elocution. The learner must feel 
an interest in knowing whether they am fimitsd im their 
applicatite and ^ise to the eqqihasis, as described m the last 

way for a a^re melodieoe eadetaoelhaa ean be ptodoeed iatfae 
way proposed ; and this is beliered to be the manner of many ef 
our best speakers.— Who erer hears, in the Spirited utterance of 
' any of our most accomplished speakers, saeh specimens as occur in 
the notation of Porter $ AnalytU? Witneaa the foUowfaif, for et- 
ample. 

•< What, Tubero, did that naked swM of yeara meaa, in tlm 
battle of Pharsalia 1 At whose brdast was its point aimed t What 
was the meaning of your inns, your spirit, yaw eyes, year htode, 
your ardor of sdulV* 

««Thou Shalt lore the Lord thy Ood, with idl thyheirt, aad wiMi 
all thy sduU and with all thy etrdagth, and with aU thy mind, aad 
thy neighbor as thyself." 

The mere presentation of these exanmles furnishes a suAcient 
refutation of the principle, as susceptible of general application 
The exceptions which should be made to it in practice are suflieient 
te nader it eatksly nugatory. 
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^eotiea; <Nr whether thcgr eaa be q)plied to entke periods, 
panigr^^y or discouiwi; and thus give a character U> 
their expression. The answer to this iaterrogatoiy is, that 
apiBe of them are coofioed to single words, while others 
maj be extended to phrases, and still others to paragraphs, 
er entire discourses. It is this repetition of the same ele- 
mient, producing a style which runs through and character* 
iieea the utterance oi entire pasi^es of discourse, that it 
called a dr^ of speech. 

. We shdl befe do little Aoi^ than enumerate die elements 
which belong to these three classes, leaving it to the 
fPfdication which is to be made in following sections to 
explain the import of these several drifts, and the circum^ 
stances which should det^mine their employment ; as also 
to fumidi the practice necessary to their execution. 

The Temporal Drj/^.— This designaUon of itself will 
suggest to the learaer no particular rate of utterance. In 
6ict, thb is a general term ; embracing the Drift of Quantity 
or Slow Time, and the Drift of Quick Time, together with 
die Natural Drift of unimpassioned speech. The Time of 
the voice in any of its modifications may be applied to 
portions of discourse of any extent. 

The Drifts of Radical Stress j of Median Stress ^ and of 
Vanishing l^resSj can be extended throughout a discourse, 
m as much as the sentiments which they severally represent 
are restricted neither to words nor phrases. 

TTie Drift of Pitch.— The different degrees of pitch, as 
well as the different kinds of Stress, may be employed on 
passages of some length, without any considerable variation. 

Thi Dr^ tfihe SemiUmej and the Diaiomc Drifts only 
indicate the prevalence of the elemeirta neeessaty to ccm** 
Ititnte their rtspective melodies. 
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Th$ Jk^ (f ike Dmonwmrd 8lide$.—The dovoward 
iiiOTem«itt of the Toiee, though not limited to mij parti- 
eular intenral, are sufficient to give a peculiar character to 
the expression. The intenral of the downward octare 
howeTer b never employed but for empham. 

The DrifU of the Wave of the SemUaney and of the Wive 
efthe Secendy are distinguished by the preralence of their 
lespectire elements, and are always connected with 
Quantity. 

The Drift ef Jbrcs.— like the temporal drift and the 
driftofpitdi, this may be characterised bydiflerenee inde* 
gree. Loudness and Softness constitute styles of utterance, 
as wril marked as almost any other elements of speech. 

The Dr^ of QuaKty.-^Of the kinds of roice enume* 
rated, peibaps none are adapted to produce dr^ but the 
Natural Toioe and the Orotund. 

Those elements of speech which are suited oidy to 
phrases, or very short portions of discourse, but which are 
employed for purposes more extended than mere emphasis^ 
give rise to what Dr. Rush has called Partial Drifts of 
Speech. They are as follows: — 

The Partial Drift of the Rising SUdes.—TbiM is em- 
ployed in Interrogation* 

ITle Partial Drift of Quality^ as heard in the Tremor> 
the Aspiration, the Guttural, and the Falsette. 

The Partiql Drift of the Phrases of Melody.— 0( ihewe 
none perhaps are appropriated to purposes of e3q;>ression^ 
but the Monotone, and the Alternate Phrase. 

The following, are never heard as Drifts of Speech, nor 
4sed but lor the mere purpose of emphasis on single words, 
except as a fault of delivecy : — 7%« Vecuk^ the Cmnfemmd 
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S^essy the thmm^d Qdamy and the IF«i^ <^Uie Thirds 
Fifth, ftnd Eighth. The use of these elemeotSy then, has 
been sufficteatly set jfbrth in the la^ section. — ^It remaiAS to 
^w how the Drifts of Speech may be further eoqi^yed 
for the purpose of Expressicm. 

As a fiirther suggestion preparatoty to the apphcation of 
the principles here developed, it may be remarked, that 
these drifts, or 8tyle9 of speech, are often feqod united in 
the same melody, though they hare been treated thus sepa- 
rately, and as distinct elements. There are few of them 
that are incongruous the one with the other, and no one of 
them but admits of a' combination with some other. As 
examples of such comUnation^, it will be found that Dig- 
MiTY itquif^ the vaion of the Dr^ of Quantity, of the 
{Mjediad Stress, of the Wave of fte Second, and of the 
Orotund, toge^tir with the ParHal Drift of the Monott>ne ; 
and that Aemth combines the Drifts of Quick Time, 
the Sadicid Str»s, the Downward Sttdes, and of Foroe^ 
widi the Partial Drafts of the Guttural, yoiea and th^ 

The. ease with wiiicfa the learner will make these com- 
)>inatifnsi m^l dep(M)d on his ^iliarity with these elements 
in their uncoaftbined stale. In the examplea, however, 
whi<di will be giren for praotice in the next secdcm, it 
wiU net be best to attempt the eaaploymei^ of all the sym* 
hols at Ihf first neading* For iUoiHmtion, in a passage 
containing mgrf se>tim«at, let the learner first xtml it with 
Force and jm Quick time, then repeat it in connection with 
ti^ Radical Stress and the Downward Slides. And when 
^ can( be done with ease, as he becomes imbued with 
the sentiment of. the passaCge, kt him add the Gutturtd 
iMoi^uiesf «ad iht Affj^inllim cm sack vorda and clauMi 

11* 
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as vnU best betr their appUeation. Indeed Ae efieetrv^ 
employ meat of the higher elenents of speedi, whether 
single or in combination^ will depend essentially on th« 
sosceptibilitj of the readef (^ speaker to fed the sentiments 
he utters. — Thb exercise wiM do much to prerent' any 
misappKcation of the ftinctioiis of the rmce, and thus to 
protect him who might otherwise be guStj of suck misap- 
plication from Ae -charge of qffktaimi^ 



SECTION V. 
or Bzrisasioa. 

IrroiTAnoir has much to do with Hat expresBmn of senti- 
ment and pas»on. Some of the semibilities, it is traei 
can be e xpresse d only by words; while ottiers, on the oott« 
trary, can leeeire a fbll expres^on only^by the tones at the 
Toice. These are often sitfSdentjereowidioat any aid frnoi 
articulate words. Thus the tones expresare of want and 
distress in the domestic animals are instinctively understoodi 
and hare a wonderful power orer the human heart The 
sigh and the gromt produce in the hearer an emo^n of paitt, 
which the substitution of words howerer full of gri^ or an* 
guisfa tends to reliere. These tones, so expreanve in thenn 
selves, cannot faH to be impresrive when united with woids. 

The << Expression of the Passions'' has be^ a Anrorka 
subject wilh all writers on Elocution. Little has been done 
however in the real devdopment of the sntgect, — femerly 
for the want of terms to express the various iunctioiis 
of the voice. This defect having been supplied Dy Dr. 
Rudi, we see no reason why the learner may not now sue* 
oassaiUy ba taug^tbaifpScalioiiof the piindflei aartedi 
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k llie tM cbapter^ to the expfessbn of sentiment and feel* 
ttg. We do not here propo^ a fiiH expotitioii of thk sab* 
ject, becanse we do not deem k necessary. He wbo 
aequires tlie ^1 commaiKl of the dements rireadj d^ 
sefU>ed| -who is free from bad babks, and possesses th« 
power <^ feeling deejriy wbirt he ntten, will, we admit|' 
B«ed little instroetion in the application of these efementt 
to his purpose. So, on the oontrarjr, he who is destitote 
cl the susceptibility of emotion, in riew of the sentiments 
whidi he n»ds, or of the diougfats which fill his mind in 
ei^temporaneons utterance, will make but a poor piece of 
woflt in the attempt to coun ter f eit this emotion, eren after 
studying all that can be said as to the modes of e xp r e ss 
ingit 

Frequently, howevi^, the susceptibility of fteKog is not 
waiting ; but yet has been suppressed, either hfhakitB o£ 
dull and monotonous ddirery, or by a natnral diflUenon 
K^ch has rdused a full expresmon of die laagiiBge of 
cttM^on. In such cases, it is beliered die txerebes of. 
thai se^ion wiU prote sufficient to put the learner upon the 
right course (tf practice, while it m as confidently bdieTed, 
that nothing short of this woidd meet his wants* The 
ready use of the natural language of emotion secures two 
objects ; first, to bring into actire operation the suscepti- 
bility of emotion which may exist in the speaker ; and 
seeond, to enable him to awaken in others what he hnn« 
self feels. The first of diese objects — die reaction of elo* 
qnent expression upon die mind of the speaker — is ofter 
orerlooked. 

Before entering formally upon this part of our work, the 
leumar should be reminded, that ^irfiile the roice alone 
does mudi m the ^qNression of feeSng, much is also left 
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fiNT bmguage to do. Tbe siuae deoieat of rood aiQMiiiiQri 
IB often «8ed for seatimeBts widely different from epek 
oCber ; he, tb^i, wbo expoeU to find a vocal deflAent peeiH 
liarly adapted to every different sentimenti expects too 
ioock It will not be onr object here fully to develi^ tbia 
subject; j9or in the developinent we shall give to it, wkali 
we have any reference to a scientific classification of tho 
passions. Our view will be strictly practical. Most of 
the points will be illustrated by ^examples, which it is be* 
iJMved will prove sufficient for all the preliminaiy practioo 
of the kwmer. . When these can be perfectly execttledy 
then forther exao^i^as may be sought for and eveiywhera 
firaad. 

Nareatitb, Discaipnoir. 
Conanon diiNX)urie or cdloqmal dkdogue, whidi has for 
its object the ezpressioR of thought without any adttizture 
of feeling, caUs into teie— The Natural Voice, and the Dia- 
tonic M dody ; and admits the Wave of the Seeond on 
qrllabks susceptible of long quantity. These are the sim- 
l^cet dements used in spMch, and their cembinatioB 
aearceiy deserves a place under the head of Expressum. 
Even emphasis or intcrregafion breaks in on this single 
Bselody of speech. 

DwmTYf SOLSMNITT, GmAnTY^ &C. 

. Dignified, solemn, and grave subjects are most naturdly 
^nd folly expressed by the Orotund voicei the Partial Drift 
of the Monotone, Slow Time, and Long Quantity com- 
bined with the Single Equal Wave of the Sctcond, botk 
Direct and Inverted, and with the Medmn Stress. 

The same symlxda are also employed to express Bn* 
tfect^ Rt9$rmu»f T^war^ftoH and 4dsrsap% <is di» ^bto i i i i 
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MArnkty serioiis MmamUon snd Rtprotuh; and they aid 
in giTing utterance to aU other* sentiments which embrace 
the idea of Deliberation, 

Examples.* 
1. High OB a throna ^ royal ttata, wfaieh hx 
Oatshone the wwiA of Oraraa and of Ind, 
Or wlme iho gorfoona east with rieh aa t hand 
Showttra on her kiaga harharie paad aad fgsk^ 
Sitaa aiallad aat, hy merit n^a»d 
To that bad eminenoe : and. Iron daapair 
Thua high npUliad beyond hi^ei, aapirea 
Beyond thaa high, inaatiata to paraae 
. TttA war with Hearen; and* l^ aoaeaaa nvtaagllti 
Hia proud imaginations thaa displayed. 

S. HaO, holy Light! of&pring of Heaven first-born I 

Or of the Eternal co-eternal beam 

May I express thee unblamedt ainos God ia light» 

And noTor but in vnappioaehed light 

Dwelt from eternity, dwelt then in thae. 

Bright efflnenee of bright eaaence inereate. 

Or hear'st thoa rather, pare ethereal Stream, 

Whoae Ibaatain who shall t^ I Belbra the fan, 

Before the heayeas then wert; and, at the Toiea 

Of God, aa with a mantle, didat invest 

The rising world of watera dark and deep. 

Won firem the Yoid and formless infinite. 

3. And the heaven departed aa a aeroli, when it is rolled together': 

and every asonntain and island were moved oat of their plaoea 

And the kings of the earth, and the great men, and the rieh men, 

and the chief captains, and the mighty men, and ererylMmdman, 

' a In the exeontion of the ezamplea of this section, the teacher 
mast nse a diaoretionary power, as to bow fbr he will throw the 
student upon his own resources. Before, however, leaving the ex*» 
ercises. under each head, he should present to his pupil the true 
intonation, and thus lead him to the most perfect execution by the 
ttd^ hia Moaipilfy aa waU aa hia inatraetiOBa. 
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«nd everj free man, hid thsmselyet in the deni mud in Ihe roeki <if 
the mountains ; and said to the mountains and rocks. Fall on na, 
and hide us from the face of him that sitteth on the throne, and 
from the wrath of the Lamb :-p-For the great day of his wrath is 
come ; and who shall be ahle to stand I 

4. Thou grlorions mirror, iHiefe the Aknighty's fbim 
Glasses itself in, tempests; in mil time 

Calm oreoaT nl ssd i n bsaeaa, or fsk, or i 

Icing the pole, or ia (he toffid close 

Dark-heaTing;— bocuidieBS, endless, ittd i 

The image of etofi^]r*'>-4he throne 

Of the Inyisible; eren from eat thy slime 

The monsters of the deep sre made ; eaeh s<nm 

Oheyn thee; tfaoa goest forth, diead, &thomlesB, sloM. 

5. Fathers, we once again are met in council : 
Cesar*s approach has sammoned us together. 
And Rome attends her fhte^from our resolres. 
How shall we treat diis bold aspiring man 1 
Success still follows him, and backs his crimes : 
Pharsalia gave him Rome. Egypt has since 
Received his yoke, and the whole Nile is Cssar^s. 
Why should I mention Jnba^s overthrow, 

Or Seipio*s death t N'amidia's burning sands 
Still smoke with blood. *Tis time we sh6ald decree 
What course to take; our fbe'sdranees on ns, 
And enTies ss even Lybia's sultry deserts. 
Fathers, pronoanee your thoughts ; are they stIH fixed 
To hold it out and %ht it to the last t 
Or are your hearts subdued at length, and wronghft, 
By time and ill suoeess, to a submissionl 
SempioBtus, speak. 

6. I appeal to the immaculate God— I swear by the throne of 
Heaven, before which I must shortly appear-— by the blood of the 
murdered patriots who have gone before me — ^that my conduct has 
been, through all this peril, and through all my purposes^ governed 
only by the convictiojM which I hsT* ottared, and by as ether no* 
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thro tiim uMft fK fbmi on^ tBdl hM oflWM^MlKni ot tsrf oMiitiy 
from the rapeiiiihiiinB oppieMimi «A4«rwhieh riM htt to long and 
too pattentlj tnTuied ; and I ooi^MeB^ iMpe, tliati wild and chi* 
meiical as it may appear, there are etiU aniott uid atiength in Ire- 
land sufficient to accomplisk tiMS noblest entttprise* 

7. All that breathe 
WUl share thy destiny. The gay will langli 
When thoa art gone, the solemn brood of care 
Plod on, and each ene as befbie wfll ebttse 
His fayorite phanloai ; yet all ^wse shaH \m^ 
Their mirth and their employmenta, and shiti eodSS 
And make their bed with thee. As the loiig tnfai 
Of ages glide away, the smis of men, 

The youtli in lifers green spring, and he who goM 
In the iv\\ strength of years, matron and maid, 
^And th^ sweet babe, and the gray-headed man,— 
Shall one by one be gathered to thy side, 
By those who in their turn shall follow them. 

So IIto, that when thy sommons comes to Join 
The innamerable caravan, that mores 
To that mysterious realm, where each shaH take 
His chamber in the silent halls of death. 
Thou go not, like the qaarry-slaye at night, 
Scourged to his dungeon ; but, sustained and soothed 
By an unfaltering trust, approach thy grave. 
Like one who wraps the drapery of his conch. 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

8. Oo, Sbb, while Merey Mda a« 1^ 

On Natore's awful waste 
Te driidc this last and bitter e«p 

Of grirf tet man simll tai^e-^ 
Go, tell that night that hides thy fiite. 
Then saw'st the last of Aden's taoa, * 

On earth^s sspnlchral <ded, 
The darkening nmrerse Mj , 
To ^nenek his immortUlty^ 

Or shak0 kii trust hi eed ! 
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Qod€€mrMbm9, hiwho— rigfct 

The tlio— Bad yeais, that sweep ftw^ 
Mas, and the traees of his night. 

Are bat the break and doee of dajr— 
Great OS that lore of trath eebliiBe. 

That love of goodaiae and ef thee» 
Thai aakee thf ^liklraB, IB all tiflM^ 

To ehaie thine, owb etenitj. 

10. Hi J path is liigh in heaTen ;— we cannot gaae 

On the intense of light that girds thy ear ; 
Hier^ is a crown of gloiy in thy raja. 

Which bears thy pure dinnity a&r. 

To mingle with the e^nal light of star; 
For Ihon, so rest to as, art, in the whole. 

One of the sparks of night that fire the air ; 
And, as round thy centre planets roll. 
So thoo, too, hast thy path around the cential soul. 

11.0 Hiou Aat rollest aboTe, roand as the shield of my fathers ! 
whence are thy beams, O Sun! thy ererlasting light! ^ Hioa 
comest forth in thy awful beauty; the stars hide themselTes in the 
sky ; the moon, cold and pale, sinks in the western wave. Bat 
tiiou thyself movest aboTe! Who can be a companion of thy 
course! The oaks of the aaantaias &U: tiie monntains tbeoi- 
selres decay with years : the ocean dirinks and giows again : the 
moon herself is lost in the hesTeas: but ihon art for wm the aame, 
rejoicing in the brightness ef ikj comee. When the world is dark 
with tempesto, when bonder roUs, and tighlaing fliee, thoo. 
lookest in thy beauty from the deads, and laugfaest at the storm*— «. 
But to Ossian thou lookest in rain; for he beholds thy beams iks 
more, whether thy yellow hair floats on ^e eastern eloads, or tho«a 
tremblest at the gates of the west. Bvt thoa art, perhiqpa, like ok^ 
for a season; thy years will have an end. Thoo sfaidlrieep in'^y^ 
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eloads, eaielets of the Toiee oi the mcmiiig. Ezoh Umd, O San ! 
In the strength oi thy youth.— Age is dark and nnlorely : it is like 
the glimmering light of the moon, when it shines through broken 
clouds, and the mist is on ^e hills ; when the blast of the north is 
on the plain, and the trareler shrinks in the midst of his joamey. 

13. Night, sable goddess! from her ebon thione, 
In rayless majesty^ now strelehes forth 
Hot leaden sceptre o^er a slumbering world. 
Silence how dcuid ! and darkness how profound ! 
Nor eye nor listening ear can object find : 
Creation sleeps. *lis as the general pulse 
Of life stood st^U <^ Niituie made a paMe^ 
An awful pause, prophetie of her end. 

13. This is the place, the eentre of the grors : 
Here stands the oi^, the monarch of the wood. 
How sweet and solemn Is this midnight sseos ! 
The ulTsr meon, nndooded, holids her way 
Through skies where I conld count each little star ; 
The fanning west^nd scarcely stirs the leSTes ; 
The river rushing o'er its pebbled bed. 
Imposes silence with a shrilly sound.^- 
In such a place as this, at such an hoar, 
(If ancestry can be in aught belieted,) 
Descending spirits hare copTsrsed with man. 
And told the secrets oi the world unknown* 

Oatctt, ko, 

Gayety is the exact opposite of dignUy^ ami coasequently 
demands another class at el^nents for its expression. 
3pri^tliness of sentiment dierefore, calls into requisition 
the Natural Voice, Quick Time, and Short Quantity, the 
Radical or Vanishing Stress, and the frequent recurrence 
of the Alternate Phrase of Melody. FacdiousnesSj Eager 
^^rgumentf and Emrmtt Description etxugky these symbols. 

12 
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Examples. 

1. Those two together long had lived 
In mtneion prudently oonuiyed. 
Where neither tree nor house could bar 
The free detection of a star ; 
And nigh an ancient obelisk 
Was raised bj him* found out by Fisk» 
On which was written^ not in words. 
But ]iien>glyp)ue mule oi birds. 
Many rare pithy saws concerning 
The woKtb of astrologio leamtog. 
From top of this there bmig a rope. 
To which he iastMMd telescope. 
The spectacles with which the stars 
He reads in smallest charaotMrs. 
It h^peaed as a boy, one ught, 
Did 4y his tarsal of a kite» 
The strangest long-winged hawk that iisa. 
That, like a bird of Paradise, 
Or herald's martlet, has no legs. 
Nor hatches young ones, nor lays eggs ; 
His train was six yards long, milk-white. 
At the end of which there hung a light. 
Inclosed in lantern, made of paper. 
That £u oflf like a star did appear: 
This Sydrcfibel by ehanee espied. 
And with amazement staring wide, 
Bless us ! quoth hei what dreadful wonder 
Is that appears in Heaven yonder! 
A comet, and without a beard ! 
Or star that ne*er before appeaisd I 
l*m certain 'tis not in the sorowl 
Of all those beasts, and fish, and fowl 
With which like Indian plantations. 
The learned stock the constellations ; 
Nor those tiiat drawn for signs have been 
To the houses wheie the planets ina* 
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It iDQSl bo sup6rtntuniYy 

UnlM8 it be diat estmon-ball 

lliat, shot i' tb* air poini-blank upright, 

Was bomt to tbat prodigious height; 

That, leemed pbiiosophers maiBtain, 

It ne^er €arae backwards dowB agmin, 
, But in the airy regions yet 

Hangs, like the body of Mahonet : 

For if it be above the shade 
^ That by the earth's ronnd balk is made, 

^is probable it may from far 

Appear no buSlet, bat a star* 

2. My poem's epie, and is meant to be 

Divided in twelve books ; each book oontmining, 

With love, and war, a he^vy gale at sea, 
A list of ships and captains, and kings reigning, 

Newebaimoters; the epbodes are three : 
A paooffaBssTiew of hell's in tmirang, 

AfWr the style of Vifgil and of Homer, 

So that aqr name of epic's no misnomer* 

All these things will be specified in time. 

With strict regard to Aristotle's rales ; 
The vade mteum of the trae sublime, 

Which makes so many poets, and some fools ; 
Prose poets like blank-verse, I*m fond of rhyme. 

Good workmen never quarrel with their tools ; 
I've got new mythological machinery. 
And very handsome supernatural scenery. 

'Twas the night before Christmas, when all thro* the bouse 

Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse : 

The stockings were hung by ^e chimney with care. 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there ; 

The children were nestled all snug in their beds. 

While visions of sugar-plums danced through their heads ; 

And mamma in ber *kerduef and I in my cap. 

Had just settled our brafais for a long winter's na^^ 
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When oat on the ]«wn there aroM iaeh a ditler, 

I sprang^ from the bed to see what was the matter : 

Away to the window I flew like a flash. 

Tore open the shutters and threw up the sash« 

The moon, on the breast of the new fallen snowt 

Gave the lastre of mid-day to objects below. 

When, what to my wondering eyes should appear ' 

But a miniature sleigh, and eight tiny imndeer, 

With a little old drirer, so lively and qaick« 

I knew in a moment it most be St. Nick* 

More rapid than eagles his eoursers they eame, 

And he whistled, and shouted, and tailed them l^ name : 

*»Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! now, Prancer! now, Vixen! 

On, Comet! on, Cupid! on. Bonder and Blizen— 

To the top of the porch ! to the top of the wall ! 

Now, dash away, dash away, dash away all !*' 

4. Law is law — ^law is law ; and as in sooli and &9 Ibrth and 
hereby, and aforesaid, presided always, nereHlirieas, oetwithstand- 
ing. Law is like a conntry danee^ people ate led np and down in 
it till they are tired. Law is like a book oi smyery, there are a 
great many desperate oases in it. It is also like physic, they that 
take least of it are best oflf. Law is like a homely gentlewoman, 
Tery well to follow. Law is also like a scolding wife, very bad 
when it follows us. Law is like a new fashion, people are be- 
witohed to get into it: it is also like bad weather« most people are 
glad when they get out of it 

5. Come, dance, elfins, dance! for my harp is in tune, 

The wsTc-rocking gales are all lulled to repose ; 
And the breath of this exquisite CTening of June, 

Is scented with laurel and myrtle and rose. 
Each lily that bends to the breast of my stream. 

And sleeps on the waters transparently bright. 
Will in ecstesy wake, like a bride from her dream. 

When my tones stir the dark plumes of silence and night. 
My silken-winged bark shall eaieor by the shore. 

As calmly as yonder white dood on the air; 
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And the notes ye hate heard with etieh rupture hefora, 
Shall impart new delight to the young and the &ir. 

Oh! water for me! bright water for me. 

And wine for the treouiloue debaochee ! 

It codeth the brow, it oooleth the biain^ 

It mdceth the faint one strong again ; 

It comes o*er the sense like a breexe from the seSf 

All freshness, like infant purity. 

Oh ! water, bright water for me, for me ! 

Gite wine, give wine to the debanchee! 

Fin lo the brim ! fill, fill to the brim. 
Let the flowing erystal kiss the rim ! 
For ny hand is steady, my eye is trfw. 
For I, like the flowets, drink nought bat dew* 
Oh ! water, bright water*a a mine of wealth. 
And the ores it yieldeth are vigor and health. 
So water, pare water for me, for me ! 
And wine for the tremnlons debauchee ! 

Fill again to the brim ! again to the brim ! 
For water strengtheneth life and limb ! 
T6 the day s of the aged it addetk length, 
To the might of the strong it addeth strengthf 
It freshens the heart, it brightens the sight, 
*Tis like qoafiing a goblet of morning light ! 
So, water, I will drink nought but thee. 
Thou parent of health and energy ! 
When over the hills like a gladsome bride 
Morning walks forth in her beauty's pride, 
And, kadii^ a band of laughing hours* 
Brushes the dew firooi the nodding flowers; 
Oh ! eheerUy then my voice is heard 
Mingling with that of the soaring bird. 
Who flingeth abroad his matins loud. 
As he freshens his wing in the oold gray eloud. 

But when evening has quilled her sheltering yew. 
Drowsily iyi«t«nd weafiagi 
12» 
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Htr doskj meahet o'er hud and aeSf 

How gonilyf O sleop, fall thy poppiaa on mo ! 

For I drink water, pure, cold, and brigrht. 

And my dreams are of HeaTeii> the Ihre-long i^t| 

So hurrah ! for thee, Water ! horrah, horrah ! 

Thoa art silTor and grold, thoa art riband and star! 

Hurrah ! for bright water! hurrah, harrah ! 

PosimrsinBss, CoNitosncB, AvTHouTr, fte* 

All expressions of full and setded Conviction or Cof^ 
dence on the part of the qpeaker, hare their appr<^riate 
symbols; and the same elements which express Certainiy 
are rery naturally employed to express .Adhoriiaiivi Com" 
mand. They will be found Id be the same ; and &e ele* 
ments for denoting these sentiments are the Downward 
Slides, and the Radical Stress ; and, in energetic expre»* 
sion, these are generally combined ^ith Force. These 
characteristics of q>eech belong also to Denying^ Rtprov- 
ingy Befuring and Forbiddingy to Beprekention and De- 
ntmcM^ion, and to D^kmce and A^rution^ as well as 
to strong AffitfMiium; and eren to warm Argument^ when 
employed in defence of one's own rights. Also in their 
moderate degrees, these elements are suited to hstruo' 
Hon and Precq^. — ^It is not perhaps surprising, that the 
confidence even o{ Despair and Buignatiau should express 
itself by the Downward morements of the yoice. 

Vaunting Authority j and a degree of positireness which 
implies Self-Admirutiimy require a Harah Voice, and the 
Vanishing Stress ; and admit the Equal Direct Ware, com- 
bined with the Median Stress on syllables which are em- 
phatic and admit of long quantity. 

Eyampt,fjl 
1. Yoorgreee shall paidMinte, I will Mtbaak; 
I am too high bora to be proper t ied, 
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To be a seeontoy «t eoalMlf 

Or useful •errkig'VnB and iasCnnaaBt 

To any soTereign stat# tlirottglKHii the wotid. 

Your breath firstkiadM «i# aead eod of wttr 

Between this chastised kingdom and mjaelf. 

And brought in matter that should feed this fire ; 

And now His far too huge to be blown out 

With that same weak wind which enkindled it* 

You taught me how to know the face of right. 

Acquainted me with interest to this land ; 

Yea, thrust this enterprise into mj heart ; 

And come ye now to tell me,Jo^n hath made 

His peace with Rome t What is that peace to me f 

I, by the honor of my marriage-bed, 

After young Arthur, claim this land for mine ; 

And, now it is half conquered, must I back* 

Because that John hath made his peace with Rome f 

Am I R6me*s slave 1 What penny hath Rome bome, 

W*hat men prorided, what munition sent, 

To underprop this action ? Is't not I 

That undergo this ehafge 1 Who else but I, 

And such as to my claim are liable. 

Sweat in this business, and maintain tlua irsil 

Have I not h^ard these islanders shout oat^ 

Vive leroy! as I have banked their towns ; 

naviB I not here Ihe best eaids for the game, 

To win this easy match play«d IV»r a etawst 

And shall I now give o'er the yielded setf 

No, on my soul, it never shall be said. 

9. However heaTea er fortone oast my Id, 
There livea or diet trmtf to King Ridianl'« 
A loyal, just, and «pii|^t giM^Cdn^mt 
Never did captive with a freer heart 
Cast off hti ehains of bondage, and embraea 
Hia golden, uoeobtrolled enftanehlMmeBt, 
More thaa my daaaing aonl to Mlebimto 
This teat of b^llkitfkk nin»ad««Miy«(<*- 
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Most miglitj liege,— and my eamfmtAtm pe«re» 
Take from ro j movA die wieh ef hupfj jea» : 
As gentle and as joeand, as to jest, 
Go I to fight,— truth hath a <|«iet hieasi. 

3. Let ihem lay by &eir helmets and their spears^ 
And both retom back to their chairs again : — 
Withdraw from ns, and let the tmmpet sound 
While we return these dukes what we decree.— 
Draw near, 

And list what with our council we have done. 

For that our kingdom's earth should not be soiled 

With that dear blood which it hath fostered ; 

And for our eyes do hate the dire aspect 

Of civil wounds, ploughed up with neighbors' swords; 

Therefore we banish you our territories : 

You, cousin Hereford, upon pain of death. 

Till twice fire summers hare enriched our fields, 

Shall not regreet our fair dominions, 

But tread the stranger paths of banishment 

4. On pain of death no person be so bold 
Or daring hardy as to touch the lists ; 
Except the marshal, and such officers 
Appointed to direct these fidr designs. 

5. Mel, Most high, most mighty, and most puissant C«aar, 

Metelltts Cimber thiows h^oi% thy feet 
An humbly heart 
Gssi. I must preyent thee, Cimbw: 

These crouchings, and these lowly courtesies 

Might fiie llie blood of ordinary hmb. 

And turn pre-<»dinaiiee, md first decree, 

Into the law of diHdren. Be vet fottd. 

To think that Cvsar bears stteh rebel blood, 

That wHl be thawed from the true quality 

With that whieh m^teth fools; I SMsn sweet woids. 

Low-crooked eurtVies^ md base^iuiiel ibwnhif. 

Thy brellMr by dtfDiee is b«atoM ; 
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If thoa dot bend, and pray, and finam far y», 
I spam thee like a cor out of n j way. 
Know, Cnear dalK not wrong, nor witkovl eaoM 
WilUabeaaliaied. 

6. Bat wherefore do joa droop ? Whj look yon tad t 
Be great in act ae yon haye been in tiioqght ; 

Let not the world see fear and sad distrust 

Goyem the motion of a kingly eye : 

B^ stirring as the time ; be fire with fire. 

Threaten the threatener, and outface Ifie brow 

Of bragging horror: so shall inferior eyes, 

That borrow their behariors from the great, 

Growgreat by yior example, and pat on 

The dauntless spirit of laaolutiOB ; 

Show boldness and aspiring e<mfidanee« 

What, shall they aa^ tiM lion in hit dan. 

And fright him there, and make hkn tmnbla then f-«> 

Oh, let it not be said !— ^Foiago, and ivn, 

To meet diapkaanra hzihm fion die doeia, 

And grapple with him era he oome so nigh* 

7. How eomas it, Casnot yon are thoa forgot, 
That you unlace your repntaticm thus, 
And spend your rich opinion ibr the name 
Of a night brawler 1 tiive me answer to it. 

8. As I was banished, I was baniriied Hereford ; 
But as I come, I come for Lancaster : 

And, noble unde, I beseeeh your grace. 
Look on my wrcmga with an indifiersavt eya : 
You are my &ther, for, methinka, in yon 
I see old Gaunt alive; O, then, my &ther ! 
Will you permit that I should stand condemned 
A wandering Tagabond ; my rights and loyalties 
Plucked from my arms perforce, and giren away 
To upstart spendthrUJis I Wherefcm was I bom 1 
If that my cousin king be king of England, 
It mast ba giantodr I am di^ of Lancaster. 
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You iMve ft 8<m» Anaierle, my nobU kiasauui ; 
Had you first died, ftnd he beeo thee trod ^wn, 
He efaould hftfe found his uncle Gennt a fetber. 
To routte bis wrongre, and chase them lo the hay. 
I am. denied to sue my U^ery here, 
And yet my letters-patent give me leave : 
My father's goods are all distrained and sold. 
And these, and all, are all amiss employed. 
What would you have me do ? I am a subject, 
And challenge law: attorneys are denied me ; 
And therefore personally I lay my claim 
To my inheritance of free descent. 

9. To whom the gebliii fall of wrath leplied : 
«« Art thou that traitor Angel, art thoa be. 

Who first brdce peaee in heaves and fMh UU then 
Unbroken, and in proud lebellions aims 
Dmw aftttr him the third part of Heaven's sons, 
Conjured againal the Highest, for whieh both thoa 
And they, outeael from God, are here eoademned 
To waste eternal days in wo and paint 
And reckon'st thou thyself with spirits of heaven, 
Hell-doom'd, and breath'st defianoe hwre and aooin 
Where I reign kingt and, to enrage tiiee more, 
7%^ king and lord ! Back to thy punishttent, 
False fugitive, and to ^y speed add wings, 
Lest with a whip of scorpions I pursue 
Thy lingering, or with one stroke of this dart 
Strange horrors seixe thee, and panga unfielt before.** 

10. I conjure yon by that which yon profess, 
(Howe'er you eome to know it,) answer me ; 
Though you untie the winds^ and let them fight 
Against ftte cfamrehes ; though the yesty waves 
Confound and swallow navigation up ; 

Though bladed com b^ lodged, and trees blown down ; 
Though castles topple on their warders' heads ; 
Though pakiees and pyramids do slope 
Their heads to their foundations ; thotigh the treaean 
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Of Batnm't §nmo» tniMe a h oft tfi T, 
Eren till dettraelioii ticken, aatwer om 
TowliailgikyMU 

11. Thou slaye, thoa wretch, thou coward^ 
Thou little Taliant, great in TiUainy ! 
Thou erer strong upon the stronger side ! 
Thou fortune's champion, that dost never fi|^ 
But when her humorous ladyship is h j 
To teach thee safety ! 



KeTi.*^Tf b hy the use of these symbols of expr 
laintains his authority e^ver the 4omestiii aumas; 



ression, that man 



among the first which children learn to interpret. So universally 
are these employed to express their appropriate sentiments, that 
they Sit «MMetimes heard on a dauae ooeurring in a member wliose 
(mrrent melody presents the Rising Slide; thus, »* If a brother or 
'Sister be naked, and destitute or daily food, and one of you say 
-nalo hhn, Dqpart inpetKe^ bi y trarmed a»Ml^iSMl---notwithstanding 

nve them not those things which are needful to the body : what 

^•^ profit r 



do^it 1 



12. The following directions of Hamkt to the players, 
^cMbit a good q>ecimeii of the DidacHc style of delirery. 

«*Speak the speech, I pray you, as 1 pronounce h to you, trip- 
pingly on the tongue. But if youmoitliitasnanyofourplaysfB 
de, I had as lief the town^rter spoke my lines. And do not saw 
the air too mach with your hand, thus; but use ail gently; for 
in the yery torrent, tempest, and, as 1 may say, whirlwind of your 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that ma) g*ve it 
smoothness. 

: ««Benoltoeta«ie neither; bni let your own diecrstion be your 
tutor. Suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; with 
this special obsenranee, thaifc you ^erttep meH ike modeitp tf nature e 
for any thing so oyerdone is from the purpeas of playing; whose 
end, both at the first and now, was and is, to hold as 'twere the 
mirror up to nature; to show Virtue her own feature. Seem her 
own image, and the yeiy age and body of the Time his form and 
pressure. Now this oyerdone, or eune tavdy eft tbougii ft make 
the unskilful laugh* uannol but make tiie Judicious grieye; the 

/ 
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rentme of one of whkk, m«»t in jonr mllowanot orerweigh ft wholo 
theatroofotheit* 

«* And let thoee thmt play year downe tpmk no mora ditn is set 
down for them ; for there be of them that will themseWealaaght 'to 
•et on tome qnantitj of barran tpectatori to laug^h too; tbougfi in 
the meantime, tome neeetsary part of the play be then to be eonai- 
dered. That's TiUafaioos, and shows a most pitiful ambition in tha 
fool that uses H.^ 

EincaoT. 
Energy in the expression of anj of the pa8sioof» and 
eameftneis oi uttonuiee) ate aniibnily duunMitarifled bjr 
Force or Loadness, combined with the Downward SGdes, 
and the Radical or Compoaod Stress. Great Tebeneiice of 
feeling authorizes die fbll exhibition of the Vibrant JR, and 
of the Aspiration, as well as the use of the Emphi^ Vo- 
cule at die dose of those emphatic words which end widi 
a mute. Energetic expression sometimes passes into the 
Falsette, bat then it loses dl its dignity. 

As energy is a quaK^ of utterance wUch never exitti 
.but in connection with some passion or excitemtut w its 
cause, it will saore pioperly find its general inustrations 
under other heads. A single example, however, wiR be 
presented of the application of each of the last mentioned 
sjmbols of expression. 

1. In the following example, the r is put in kalins 
wherever it should be made vibiaat as a sjmbol of 
energy. 

Pent in liiis fortfusa of the Nertfi, 

Think'st thoe we will not sally forth, 

To spoH ^e spoiler as Wb may. 

And from Iha robber rtmd the prey f 

Ay, by my sool t-^white en yon platn 

TIm Saxon rears one shock cf fr«to; 

While, of tea thoalNttd he«ia, then strays 
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Bot one along yon nwet*B i 

The Gael, of plain and nyer heir, 

MaK with ttroBf hand, redeem hit thtfi. 

Wtae life 4hie itiom^aki chiefr wh6 held 

Tha^ plundering lowland field and fold 

1$ aught bttt retribution true t 

iee\. other cause Against JRoderick Bhu. 

2. The Jj^iratioA should bo distinctly heard on the 
. wpo^d /ear^ 'x^ the £dlowiog earnest interrogatioi^. 

Bruiu9. What meant this shomting 9 I do imr, tha peq^ . 

Choose Gvsar for their king. 
GsMHit. Ay, do you /ear. it 1 

Then mast I think you would not have it so. * ' 

3. The Voeule^ my be slightly heard in the following 
example, on the words in italics. When heard too dis- 
tinctly, or in improper places, it is a decided fault of le- 
liveiy. 

** Sir, I in the most espress terns ieny the ciompeten^ of parliar 
ment to do this acL I wnm you do not dare to lay yoor han^on 
the constitution. I tell you, that if eiieumstaaoed as yon are, you 
pass this aet» hk will he a mUlity, and thai no man hi Irdand will 
be bound to obey it* 

««I make the assertion delibefately. I repeat it, mod tall on any 
man who hears mei to take down my words ; you have not been 
elected for this purpose, you are appointed to omke laws, not legia- 
latures ; yoa are appobHtd to esercise Ae lunetions of legislators, 
and not to transftr them $ and if you do so, your act is a dissolu- 
tion of the fownmenti yea resolTe toeieQr into its ori^al ele- 
ments, and no man is bemd to obey yoii^--Are you competent to 
transfer yoor legislatire tights to the French eouneil of ftve hun- . 
dred] Are you competent to tvansfer them to the BfuMt pmrHu 
ment? I snswery^-No. When you trans&r you abdicate, and the 
great original tmst leverts to ^ people from whom it issued. 
Yourselyes jou waxj «ztingu|di9 bat parUammd joa cannot ex- 
tinguish.** 
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Raoi, AnoiRy Wrath. 

^The expressififi of tbcte maleFokttt fet&i^v <0Mibine8 
with the elemente of Energy, Qidek Tine awl Short Quan- 
tity. Great violence in the expression of fliese emotions is 
also characterized by frequent and great Discrete Changes 
of Pitch and by wide Downward Intervals on the emphatic 
words, which may at the name time be marked by the 
Guttural Voice and by strong Aspiration. Hits is abo'fte 
ei^vesBMMi of ScfMft Rnwc€» 

I. Tail tat! 

Grace me no gnoey nor uncle me no nnclei 
I am no traitor's anble ; and tiMl wii4—graM 
In an UBfraciona mouth 10 but profimei 
Wby have those banished and forbidden lege 
Dared once to touch a dust of Wngland*e ground I 
But more than why — ^Whj haTe they dared to maiek 
So many myea upon her p a a ae fa l boeem; 
FfigfatiBg her pale»£Med ttliagBa wilh.wa«t 
And pmnUtien of daapiaad annsl 
Cou'ai then becaaae ti» aiioialad idag ia iMne 1 
Why, foolish boy, the king is left bdiindy 
And hi my loyal boiom liee kispoiesr^ 
Woe I hot BOW the lord of wmkhaiyatA 
As when brave Gaual, thy faHMV^ and myeslf 
Reacued the Blaek Pr&nee, ttatyomig Blare ef m«i» 
From forth Ihe ranks of nai^ thousand Fieneh ; 
Oh, than, hew quiekly should lUs aim of miii% 
Now pfiseasr ta the pelsyy ehaatiee thee, 
And mmister eonsettoa to thy ftM^! 
9. Ommm. That you hate wrenged me dolh appear in this* 
You have ooedemned and noted Lnehw Fella, 
For taking bribes heie of te Saidiens ; 
Whsrain, my letters, praying on his sUe, 
Because I knew the man, were alighted d& 
BntUm. You Wronged yoaifeelf to write hi suA a ease. 
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€%Mf<i. In Midi a tune ms tiib, it is nti neel 

Hwt 9wwy nice ofenoe afaoaid bear kii MaHMBt 
JMm^ Lot aw leU yaa, Cattiati ymi yoaiatlf 

Afe laQoh nwiieiaai to hawe aa itcUag palm ; 

Ta iell and watttt yoor offoet lor goM, 

To oaABawei^k 
CbatMHw laaUcbiaf palmt 

Yoa kaoir Ibat yoa aia Bnitat iiat speak this, 

Ofv by tba goda, tbia apeeek w«a else your last. 
Bmim. Tke name of Caaaina faonen tiiie ecffoption, 

And ebutJKment doth tkeiefoie hide liis kmL 

Brubm RemaodMr Marob, Ibe ides of liaicb lemember! 
Did not great Jnlka bleed Ibr Joatbe' aake t 
Wbai iHUain teaebed Ua body that did atab 
And not for justice I What, ahall one of as. 
That streek the (btemost man of all this irori^t 
bat lor supporting robbers ; liiafi we now 
CeataSMBate ew fingers with base bribes t 
And s^ the migbly space of onr large honors 
For so nneh trash as may be grasped tftaat— 
I had father be a dog, and bay ilM moon. 
Than saeh a Roman. 

Chuitii. Bratos, bay not me, 

FU net endare ft; yon forget yonrsetf, 
Te hedge me in ; I am a soldier, I, 
Older ia praotiee, abler than yourself 
To mdts eoaditions* 

BnOm. Go to; yoa'n not^ Casshur; 

Csamif. IrnH. 

Bmku. I say, you aie m^ 

OflfiiiMi. Urge aw no more, I shifi ibrget mysetT; 

Hsfe mind apon your health, tampt me no fttrtlMr. 
• BfiOm. Away, aMght man! 

Camim. U*t prntSbht 

Bruim. Hear me, for I wffi speak. 

Mast t gire way and room to yoar rash dK>lerf 
ShiAl I be fiigb^, when a ttadman stares f 
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Qmiui. OytgiAf jegoAr Mnt 1 eadvie all Mvf 
. Mmim. AU thitt »j,moTO; Fiet till ycmt proud heart break; 
Ckv riiew your alares heir cbolerie yea aM, 
Amd make yoar be adaw w twniMo, Mattlbudfet 
]V(aatIebaenr»yo«1 Moat I ataaA and crouch 
Under year testy humor I Bf ilia goc6, 
* Yoa alHill digaei the yenom of your spleaa^ ' 
Thongkhdoaplkyott: lor, ftom tWs day forth, 
ni uaa yoa lor my mirth^ yaa, lor wf ki^ffater, 
iVliaa yoa ara waa|MMi« 
C^mim* laHaoaMtothitt 

J7ni/ti«. Yon say you area better soldier: ^ 

Lei H appear ao; make ybar v a— tki g Iraay 
Aaditaballplaaaemewdl: For ari»e own part 
I ahall ba glad to leara of Boble aaaiiw 

S. Laima look back mpoa thee, O.thaa wall. 
That i^rdleat in those woirea I 

-«— » Plaf«ea» ia a id aa t ta 
Yqva potent and infeotiooa iaaarahaap 
On Athens, ripe for atsoke I than #old aaiatjea, 
Cripple our 8enatora» that their limba ai^ halt 
As lamely as their maanera ! laal and lihertj 
Creep in the minds and a mrr o wa of oar youth; . 
That 'gainst the stream of yirtoe thay mi^ aliite. 
And drown themselTes in riot! itahaa, blauMH 
Sow all th^ Athenian baaoma ; and their crop 
Be general leprosy ! breath inlaat hiaafh ; 
7hat thaiK society, as their friendship, may 
Be merely poison ! Nothing I'll bear from that, . 
But nakedneas, thon deteatabl^ town ! 
Take thorn that too, with muttiplyiBg bannal 
. Timon will to th# urooda, whara he shall find 
The unkindest beast more kinder than nvmki^A, 
The gods confound (hear me, ye good goda aH,) . 
The Athenians both within and out that waU I 
Ai;id grant, aa Timon growa, hia hata may grew 
To ^ whole nee of maidund, hl|^ and iow« . 
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Mauck* Haix, RiTurat, &e. 

These modificttCtons of the tatkfw^kat fce la ig i, wMt the 
kuidTed sentutLentSy ^id'^gfiuzfKTTiy JwtfHony JKhorttii^cBy 
Encjfy Jedousy^ Disgnsty and Ae language of SKamtny 
ReMcey hare lew of Ikwrgg in thdr eiqprtsaon than the 
preceding, and imr of JQrfi&crotiofi. Combiaed widi 
Force, the Agpiratian, and a haiah Ghilttaal Toice diett, we 
here employ a Longer Quantity, whtoh adfioits both the 
Wave and the Vanishing Stress; and widi the Wsve even 
die Median Stre^ may be combined. These elemeipts 
properly combined .iiin^ a fonm tf OEpnmm of great 
power and sigmi q icy . 

1* Howlikeafawnlaf ]MAtan1iel«6ks9 
I kato him, Ibr be it a OMstfaoi 
Bat more fyt tliftt in 1(yw tim^Mfy 
Ho lends oat moaey giall^fty aad%tifl^ dewa 
The rate of otaiiee lere witk^ hi Terifoe^ 
If I ean eateh him onee upon, the hip, 
I will feed &t the incient gn4ge I bear him. 
He hates <mrsai»>ed nation; and be rails 
Even ibere» where merchants most do eongregtttt 
On me, m]F bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls interest . Carsed be my tribe. 
If I foTfiye him. 

t. Poison be their driidr, 

Gall, wbr^ (ban. gall, the dain€est meat t^ey taste * 
Their sweetest riiade a grove (^cypress trees. 
Their sweetest prospects murdering basilisks. 
Their softest touch as smart as lizard^s stings, 
Their music frightful as &e serpent^s hiss. 
And bodiag soieeolMiwli make the ceaesfi iaXil 
AU the foul tenors 4)ftek^eaBtaAliilL . . 

13* 
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S. I know not ; if tbej speak but truth of her 

These hands shall tear her; if they wnong ter hoBor, 

Th»pT eo 4es l of thetti sliaU w» bearoflt^ 

Time hath not yet so dried this Uoo^ of mine^ 

Nor age so eat op my inyeBtion« 

Nor fortune made such havoc of my means. 

Nor my bad 1Kb ^rejft me so much of friends. 

Dot they shall find awaked fai sodk a iAmSf 

Bedi itMDgtk of limb a»d poUey of wii^ 

AbUity im Msni, and cheiee of friends. 

To yiiit me ef them thoronghly^ 

4. ' Aside tile derfl tnmad 

For eiyry, yel, with JealMi leer adifn. 
Eyed them aslcanoe, and to iiimself.tlMWfU«s&( 
** Sight hateful, sight tormenting! thus these tw» 
Imparadised in one anotfier'r armt, 
The happier Edept Aall tt^flQF tMr ilk . 
Of Miss on bliss; while I to hell am thisii^ 
Where neither joy, ner l«re, bat tope desirSf 
Among our aAef t o i mss rt a pert tfc»leart^ 
Still unfulfilled* withpauaof knfiiff ] 



5. This fellow's of exceeding honesty, 

And knows all qualities with a teamed spirit 
Of human dealings ; ff I do prove her haggard. 
Though that ller Jesses were my dear heart-stringa, 
rd whistle her off and lat her down the wind 
To prey af fortune. Haply, for I am black. 
And haTe not those soft parts of conversatf on 
That chamberera hate; 9tfiot I am declined 
Into, the Yale of years ;— yet that's not mui^ ;— . 
She's gone, I am abused, and mj relief 
Must be— to loathe hen Oh the curse of mairiaget 
That we can call these delicate creatures ours, 
And not their appetites ! 

6. ——— Thou slave, then wrsleh, tiMNi esffwdy 
Thou litae Talianl^ gieal k» TilUiy ! 
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rhoa eYQt ttoMg mpos tbe s tt wi g ir mifo! 
Thoa fortan«'« ektaipioa, tiKNi dMi Biw iglrtf 
Bat when her homeroM kdythip it hj 
To (each thee safety ! the* ait peijvwd too, 
Aad 8ooth!at ap giMtnaM. Whatafedartthoa, 
A ramping foal) to btag^ wad ataaqs andl avwr. 
Upon mj party ! Thon cold-blooded alaTe, 
HMttiMa 9M ipoka Uke Unlid^ «■ My aUiet 
Been sworn my addlerl biding nw dapaad 
Upon thy aiBfa, thy Ibrtane and thy atranftkl 
And dost thonliaw faUovar to My laeat 
ThM w^mrmlhaten hidfe! Joff it for ahatde 
And hang a aalC% ricili tti I 



7. I lemanhar m tnaaa oC thtnga, b«t boI dMadly ; a ^iland, 
nothing wherefon^ O that bmh ahorid ^ aK enetty fai their 
months to steal away tfaebhtaiM! that w« dMidd wMi Jet> plM- 
sore, reyeU appiavae, tmnrfaiai aviaalvea hit« baaatat I n^ll aak 
himformyplacaagiilil h# ahall leH Ma I aaa » diiilikni ? Had I 
as many montha as HydM* a«ak wm aaaarar wittld atap Hmm all. 
To be now a aeoaiMa OUM^ by ABd j>y i^ iMi» and ipMaantly « (eaat ! 
O strange! OTory inordinala evp'la Mihl asia di a>i Hie {ngndient 
iaadeyil. 

8. What4iimghtfa»ieldb«)o8lt 
All is not lost; the nncongoarable wiUt 

And atndy of renrenga, inuooital hate^ 
A»d coanig0 never to aobmit pt yields 
And what is alaa not to be oreieoaBe | 
Tliat glory nerer ahall hia wrath or might 
Extort {ram me* To bow and am^^Mr gr^aa 
With sappliant kneet and deify hta powaif 
Who from the terror of thia arm ap kta 
Doubted his empire ; that were low indaod I 
That were an ignominy and shame bmiaath 
This downfall! since hyhxel^ strength <^ godt 
And this empyreal substance cannot fail, 
Sincey through experience of this great eTent, 
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In annt not wot9t» i 

We may iHAi smm wmmmMl hapef wmo Y f% 

To wage, by foico at gniH ottnil war; 

Ineeoncilabla to aor great fba^ 

Who nav tfiaaayha, and in tha aamM of JogTf 

Sole wignift WMa ti^iyfny af haati»> 

9. Banished inaa BoBMi vlnf a kanuM^lMtaal flat . 
Fimn daily aaalait af tlM IhingA I laathel 
** Tried and amTJOed tialtof P* Wlwai^tiual 
Wholl proTO it, atMapeiU, an my haadi 
Baniihedf I think yon fiM^ UhjMmmf^ktimi 
I held aqwa iJMii ■liigiinii tiii tMn Imm^ 
Bat now my awoid's my own. Smile on, my loids ; 
I aoDm la aiaai what foU^git wkhiMd hopaa» 

I have Ahlfaiti my heai^ h6l aella aiNrt; am 

To leaf yamin yeorlay digailiia. 

BathMilalandandaaoff yoa i ■ hm lilng 

Ikttred and MHiflwn jmymmhrn. 

YaarOaidVmtiaiiii. FtvMaattAanlm. 

Ha dbat OM ioaeh a hak al Qatiina. 

«« Traitor n go— bat I relfim. Thif-4rial! 

Here I derote yoor senate ! I'to had wrongs. 

To stit a Ibtwr in fb» blood c/f age. 

Or make the in£ui<% sinewt strong as steel. 

This day's the birth of sorrows !— Hits hour's woik 

Will breed proscriptfons.«— Look to yoor hearths, my totda. 

For there hencefordi shdl sit, for household gods, 

Shapes hot froin TVtftams !•— aR shames aod crimes ;— 

Wan treaehtfvy, with his tikfrsty dagger drawn ; 

Saq>icion pdsonfaig his brother^ cap ; 

Naked rebeUion Wi^ fhe tordi and axe, 

Making his wfld sport of your blazing thrones ; 

Till anarchy ^omes down on you like night. 

And m i ssn cr e seals Rome's eternal gniTe. 
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III HiTMOfu 

Under fliis head we may enamerate DbsatUfacHonf 
feemshnesSj Discrnitentj Imptdience, Petukmce^ Itepinifig, 
Vexathn and Chagrin. The elements essential to the ex- 
pressioit of these sentiments are the Gottoral harshness of 
toice and the Ware of the Semitone. The Radical or 
Vanishing Stress prevails according as the utterance is 
hnrried or more slow ; and on emphatic syllables of long 
qnantity the use of the Double and Unequal Ware height- 
ens tte eftct o( the expression. Impatience sometimes 
nisei the Toiee to Loudness, and the Falsette even may be 
heard in the whine of peevishness. As Aese sentiments 
never occur in grave delivery^ we shall illustrate them by 
but a single example. 

IVoihu. What^arttliMaagry, Paadmsl What, wilh aiet - 

Pondana^ "Bmtnam ske k Ida to aie; t hc is fef o ^kmH not so fair 
as Helen; wt sk» wen apt kin to bm, abo would be as dir on Fri^ 
day, as Helen is on Sandiay. Bat what eaie If I aan not an she 
were a Maakiiwar, 'tie all one to ■». 

Troi. SlayUshoiaBotfidrl 

Pan. I do not caie whether yoo do or no. UWn a Ibol to stay 
behind her^fiUkar: let her to the Qreeka— and ao Fll teH her the 
next time I see her-4(Mr my part, FU meddle nar make no more in 
tiie matter. 

IVot. PandaroB, — -^ 

Pan, Not I. 

TVot. Sweet Pandania, *— « 

Pan* Pray yon speak no more to me;-— I will leave all at I 
lonnd it, and there's an end^ 

ScosN, Shkxb, CoMTxiirT, dec. 

Dign^ied Scom^ and the Sneer require for their expres- 
mon liODg Quantity, a good degree of Force, and, on the 
emphatic words, the Vanishing Stress or Aspiration, comr«. 
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bined with fhe Concrete Bise or Fall through a Third or 
Fifth, or with the Single Waves, either Diiect or Inrerted. 
In the stronger eiqpressioB of these sentiments, as aba m 
Derision^ Scqfing^ Mockery^ and jElzecra/ion^ the Vasisbiag 
Stress, the Aspiration, the Guttmal Emphasis and the Tr^ 
mor may all be combined on the Dowoivacd Conerete 09 
the Waves, wUch may be extended throuj^ an Oet^ve* 
And die effect will be greatly heightened, if^ instead of di0 
Equal and Sing^ Waves, the Unequal^ Double Waves be 
employed. When however the Aspiadaa or the G«ttunl 
force is given on the Waves, it must be undssstood W be 
confined to its last constituent 

E^CABfPUES. 
L Satan beheld their plight, 

And to bis aates thus in derimMi oidled: 

^ O firieeds, why eame aol en those victois proiid t 

Era while tfiey fieico weie esaunf ; and when w% 

To eotefftein them fair with opon firont 

And breast, (what could we morel) propounded 

Of composition, straight they changed their 

Flew off, and into strange vagaries fiiH, 

As ifelby would danee: yet for a danee they 

Somewhat extravagant and wild, peihaps 

For joy of offered peace ; bat I sappose. 

If bar proposals once again were heaid, . 

We shoald compel them to a quick result.** 
8. Gaoler, look to him ;— Tell not me of mercy ;— 

This is the fool that lent oat money gratis ;— 

Gaoler, look to him. 

MiBTH, Raillerv. 

Mr(h and Raillery require Quick Time and Shoit Quan- 
tity, Loudness, and tihe Concrete Rise of the Second, com- 
bined with the Radical Stress. 
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If tbeie Miitimaits beeomft exfeasiye, tbej mayraise fhe 
Toice to the: Fdifilte) eidier by a Concrete rise of the Oc- 
taire, or by the Dinet W«re ef tie aame ailerya}.-^IV 
oombiDalioD of -flie Tremor also hd^tens tfw efleot. 

EIkample* 

A fool, a fool !— f SMl a fod i' tiM ibiitt,^ 

A motloy fod, a miiondble vaxiat^ 

As I do lire b J food» { mtt a il»o(t 

Who laid him down, and basi^Ml him in Hkm Miw 

And railed on lady Fortune in good terms. 

In good (pet'tan&St'and jet a iBotiey lool. 

Good morrow, fool, qnoth I ; no, sir, qnoth he, 

Call KM not fool, till heaven hath sent nie fortune : 

And then he drew a dial from his poke. 

And loehiag on it with lack-lnstn ^fe. 

Says, ¥617 wisel J, H is tea o'clock | 

Thus may we see, quoth he, how the world wags ; 

^8 but an hour ago since it was nine. 

And after one hour more ^twill be eleren. 

And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe. 

And then from hour lo hour we lot and rot, 

Aadftheiebyhai^lBatale. When I did hear 

The motley fool thus moral on the time, 

My lungs began to crow like chanticleer, 

That fools should be so deep-contemplatire ; 

And I did laugh, sans intermission 

An hour by hie dia}..-jO noble fool ! 

A worthy foel ! nio^*s Ihe only wear. 

Jot, Trumph, ko» 

Joy and DeHghi are more dignified in tfieir expression, 
employing a longer QuantiQr, the Median Stress, and the 
Alternate Phrase of Melody .-^Ag^re, TriamiA or EmU' 
Mum adds to these. eLeaaeiyta the Traaior. 
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May tke widis blow till thej hare widEeatd deatbi , 

And let the laboring bark climb ^ills of seas 

Olympus high, and duck again as low 

As hell's from hearen I If it were now to die, 

nVere now to be orost happy, for I ibar 

My soul hath her contmt so absdote. 

That not anothm comfort l&s toiUs 

Succeeds itt tuduMwn fate. 

AsTONisHtnnrr, AiMiiaATioir, Aifii^sKBinrr. 

The dignified expression of these sentimeiits requires 
Long Quantity, a good degree of Force, and the Emphasis 
of the Downward Concrete, or of the Equal Direct Wave 
of the Third or Fifth combined with the Medtan Stress. 

Mirtk/vl Wonder y or Surprise^ may require the Down- 
ward Octave, or the Eqiial Single Direct Wave of that 
interval; and as the utterance becomes more rapid, the 
Radical or Vanishing Stress is used. 

Aspiration may be connected with the «mple Downward 
Slides ; though widi the Waves it would express scorn, 
sneer, or contempt. 

Example. 

Sir Richard, what thiak yoa I Have yo« beheU* 

Or have yoa rea49 or heard ! «r eoold yea tiual^ t 

Or do yoa almost think, although yoa see, 

That yoa do see ! Coald thought, without this ohject, 

Form sttch another T This is the very top. 

The height, the crest, or erest unto the cMst 

Of Murder's anas: This is the bloodiest shame, 

The wildest savagery, the vilest stroke, 

That ever wall-eyed Wrath, or starring Rage, 

Presented to the teaieof eeft Re mot eo. 
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PlAIHTITI ExPBISSIOF, TUIDEBIVXSS* 

The doMftts e^pkytd to expttas pathetic aetttuients 
•er tender cmotieii are fiew, but strong^ maiked. Thejr ai€ 
Sofinees of Toiee^ Lodg Qiuntitjry Slow Time and the 
Semitone, or the Direct uid Inrerted Wares of that intcf- 
val, combined with the Median Stress. 

The sentiments which require the Chromatic Intonation 
jm Taiious awl widelj diSeieot fton each otho'. The 
dUlerence howerer is marked by the language rather &an 
the intonation. Among other sentiments which may be 
thus expressed are, Jlwe^ Complaint, ContrUion, PenUenee, 
[Petition^ Sukndtsum, Sk^jpUcation^ Fondness, Love, Pity, 
ComfmssUm^ Cwammeration, Condolence, Mercy, Grirf, 
LrnneniaHon, and Sorrmff. 

The simple rise and fell of the Semitone, or the Wave 
of that interval, is the most eSectire of the elements enu- 
merated above, for the expreasioQ of the tender and pathetic 
sentiments. The choice between the Sim|:de Concrete and 
the Wave is determined by the degree of Dignity, in the 
sentiment expressed ; and this may be still Airther enhanced 
by combining with the other dements the Partial Drift of 
the Monotone. 

Many of the expressions which go under a common 
name, as Complaint and Shipplication, vary essentially at 
different times in the degree of plsuntiveness which they 
express. When this ^ootton is wanting, the Simfde Con- 
crete and the Wave of tiie Second are substituted for those 
of the Semitone ; and on the contrary, when this emotion 
becomes painfully strong, the Tremor and Aspiration are 
added to the Semitone, on the emphatic words of Long 
Quantity. F\irtber to hei^tea the dfect,the dauaes may 

14 
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tenmnate with the Rising Slide, or the Inverted Ware of 
the Semitone ; and the Broken .Melody may be employed. 
In die cMe of plmnUive Exckn naUm y or whuncvet Sur* 
pH$e or PotHwenm are to be coimeclad with tbe Chn)ii»> 
tie Mdody, the Unequal DmctWare it txnfiaytdy the 
firat conatitxieiit being a Semitone. 

1. We haTe enad mi atayad fiDoni ^y wsye, like loat i h w y . 
Wa haTa dona Hioae things wbick wa oaglit wA to lunra doiia« sad 
bare left oDdone those things we ought to hare done, and there ia 
no health in na. Bat thou, O ! Lord, haye mercy upon as misera- 
ble offenders. Spare thoa those, O ! God, who confess their fitnlts. 
Restore then tfiose who are peiritent, aee<»ding to thy promises de- 
olaied onto mankind ia Christ Jesoa ear Lord. Aad grant, 01 
most merciful Father, for his sake, UmU we oiay hareaftar live a 
godly, righteous, and sober lite, to tbe glory of thy holy name. 

' 8. Ah, Richard ! with the eyes of heary mind, 
I sea thy glory like a shoottng afar. 
Fall to the baae earth, firom the firmament! 
Thy sun seta weeping in tfie lowly west. 
Witnessing storms to come, wo, and unrest ; 
Thy friends are fled, to wait upon thy ibes. 
And crossly to thy good all fbrtone goes. 

3. Seems, madam ! nay, it is ; I know not seems. 
'TIS not alone my inky cloak, good mother. 
Nor customary suits of solemn black. 
Nor windy suspiratieBs of ibreed breath ; 
No, nor the fruUfiil river in the ^re, 
Nor tbe dejected ^havior of the Tiaafe, 
Together with all forms, modes, shows of grief^ 
That can denote me truly : These indeed seem, 
For they are actions that a man might play; 
But I haye that within, which passeth show ; 
Thaae but itm trap^nga, and the mita of wo. 
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4. Grief fills the room up of ny ■hteat okil^ 
Lies in his bed, walks uf asd down with me, 
Pats on his pietty looks, repeats his w<Nrds» 
Remembers me of all bis graoioas parts, 
Staffs out his Tacant garments with his fom ; 
Then hare I reason to be iond of grief* 

5. My mother! when I learned thai thou wist dead» 
Say, wast thon conscioos of the tears I shed I 
Horered thy spirit o'er thy sorrowing son. 
Wretch even then, life's jonmey just began t 

I heard the bell tolled on thy barial day, 
I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 
And, taming from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and wept a last adiea. 

6« The laurel shoots when those hare passed away. 
Once rivals for its crown, the braye, the free; 
The rose is flourishing o'er beauty's clay. 
The myrtle blows when lore has ceased to be. 
Green wayes the bay when song and bard have fled, 
And all that round us blooms, is blooming o'er the dead* 

7« Death found strange beauty on that polished brow. 
And dashed it out. There was a tint of rose 
On cheek and lip ; — ^be touched the veins with ice 
And the rose faded. Forth from those blue eyes 
There spake a wishful tenderness— a donbt 
Whether to grieve or sle^, which innoeenoe 
Alone may wear. With ruthUas haste he bvaad 
The silken firioges of Iheee onrtuniag lids 
For ever. There has been a Knrainiiag sovady 
With which the bah* woold ehum its Mother's oar. 
Charming her eirwi to tears. The spoiler set 
The seal of silence. Bat there beamed a smile 
So fixed and holy from that cheivh brow*- 
Death gazed, and left it there ;— he daied not steal 
The signet-ring of heavisft. 
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8. Sleep on— tlMp OB— i^ov« diy eorM 
The winds their Ssbbath ke e p i ■ 
The waye is remnd t h ee md thy hieMi ^ 

Heares with tfie hesrlnf deep ; 
0*er thee» mM ere her beaatj iiags. 
And there the white gall )iflt her wisfs | 
And the hiae halcyon lores to lava 
Her pImBttge in the holy ifave. 

Sleep on — ^thy corse is far away, 

But loye bewails thee yet— 
For thee the heart-wrong sigh is breathed. 

And lovely eyes are wet :— 
And she, the young and beaateoos bride. 
Her thoughts are hovering by thy side : 
As oft she turns to view with tears 
The Eden of departed years. 

9. The thoughts are strange that crowd into my brain, 
While I gase upward to thee.— It would seem 

As though God poured thee from his hollow hand. 
And spake in that loud voice which seemed to him 
Who dwelt in Patmos, for his Saviour's sake. 
The sound of many waters, and had bid 
Thy flood to chronicle the ages back, 
And notch his centuries in the eternal rock. 

10. In this example the words in italics, to be read with 
Qramatic effect, should receive the Tremor. 

Forsake me not ^m, Adam f Witness, Heafvea, 
What love sincere, and fever snce in my heart 
I bear thee, and mtwiiting have eflended. 
Unhappily deeehred ! Thy sap^iam, 
I beg and clasp thy knees ; benmm me boI, 
Whereon I live, thy gentle looks, thy aid^ 
Thy counsel in thn nttemoet distrsee. 
My only strength and slay. Fatlam oHkee^ 
Whither shall I betake me, where eohsist I 
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While yet we liye, scaree one short hoar peitmps, 
fietween as two let there he peace, hotfa joiningy 
As Joined in injarles, one enmity 
Against a foe hy doom express assigned as 
That cniel Serpent. On me exercise not 
Thy hatred for this misery hefallen ; 
On me already lost, ne Onti tliysslf 
More miseraMel Both haTe sbmsd^ Iwt tivm 
Against God only, I9 agslnst Ood wA Ihst, ' 
And to th« plaos 0^ jttdgmeDt wUl fetonit 
There with my eriss importime Heatm, that all 
The sentence, from thy head removed* assy l%lrt 
On me, soiSe eans« to thee of idl this wo ; 
Me, me oni|y, JuatobjeatoC yairs! 

11. The dignity and deep pathos of the fonowmg stanzas 
cannot be fiilly expressed, but By the frequent union of the 
Monotone and the Tremor with Hie simpler demtnts of 
the Chromatic Melody. 

T^ Idnff stood still 
Till the last echo died ; then» thrtwing <^ 
The sackcloth from his hMW, aadisQKiiif^ hask 
The pall from the stiff featafss of his eh^ 
He bowed his head apoa hish and hffoke finrth 
In the resistless eloq«BM6 of wo t-«- 
««Alas! my noble boy! te^thsusbeoidsldie! 

Thoa, who wert made so beaatifally fair \ 
That death shoold settle iir thy gl<moos eye, 

And leare his stilbess in this clustering hair! 
How conld he msrk thee for the silent tomb, 

My proad boy , Absalom ! 
Cold is thy bik>w,' my sot !' and I am diUl, 
As to my bosom I hare tried to press thee. 
- Hew was I went lo feel my poises thrill 

Like a rich harp-string, yeaming to caress thee. 
And hear thy sweet — * my father* * from these damb 
And cold lips, Absalom ! 

14* 
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The grare hftth won tfaee^ I shall hear the gash 

Of music, and the roices of the young ; 
And life will pass me in the mantling blush. 

And the dark trasses to the soft winds flung;— 
But thou no more, with thy sweet roice shall coma 

To meet me, Absalom ! 
But, oh! when I am striekea, aad »y heart. 

Like a braiasd ned, is waiting to ba broiuB, 
How will its lofa for thei^ as I ds p art» 

Yearn for thina ear to drink its last daep lokea! 
It were so Sweet, amid death's gatheriaf glaosn, 

Toseetliaa» Ahsatea! 
And now, farewell! ^Tis hard to gita thae «pt 

With death so like a gen^ shunber on tfaea9*» 
And thy dark sin I— Oh! I could drink the eup. 

If from this wo its bitterness had won thee. 
May God hare called thee, like a wanderer, home. 

My efting Absdott!*' 
He coTcred up his face, and bowed himself 
A moment on his ddld e ten, giTing him 
A look of melting laii d e t n e os » he dasped 
His hands oonralsliraly, aa if in grayer; 
And, as a strength were gifafe htm of God, # 

He rose up Calmly, aad a ompe ae d the pell 
firmly and decently, and left him dMia, 
As if his test ^ been a breathing sleep. 

Pair. 

Mental Suffering and Bodily PaUiy when not exceflnre, 
toiploy the vocal qrmbola of d^ap {dmtiveiMiSy tfen the 
Semitone, the Timor^ ikm Aaj^SB^Uf asd the Broken 
Melody. 

Exces^ye bodilj pain hoi^ever, often mibfldtotei for 
feebleness of yoice great Force-^-sometimes even on the 
Falsette. 
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Seaich &ere ; najT) probe me ; seareh my womiM 

Pull, draw it ou t 

Oh, Ism shot! A fMed btmhig trrour 

Sticks across my ihouMeys : the sad Tenen iit* 

Like lightniftg tkrofigb my tfeai^ my blood, my 

Ha! whata^angvoftonieBtsIciiidawl 

A bolt of ice runs hissing teoagh my Wirelt) 

Tis, sure, the turn cf d es nh , fi«9 ne a ehaiti 

Coyer me, for I freexa» i«i tty taelk «liatler» 

And my katw Juiidk 



Scoitfect) Amfttimairsieii, f ia% to. 
Secrecy is expressed by that perfect Aspiradon which we 
call the Whisper. 

.^ppreh$usion and Mystery combine the AqMration with 
a suppressed voice. Cu/riosUyy Suspicion^ EagemesSf and 
tlope en^loy the same elements. 

Suppressed Fear speaks in an under tone, and combines 
with this kind of Tocatity both the Tremcnr and the Aspi- 
ration. 

Examples. 
1« Ang;els and ministers of grace defend tt»— 
Be thon a spirit of health, or goblin damned. 
Bring wHh Aee alta firom beaten, or blasts firom bdl. 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thon comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak tdhee. 
Sa;fa ma and luirer oVrma with your wiogSf 
y on hearenly guards ! — ^What would your gradLous figoss ! . 
3. tiah ! dost thou not see, by the moon's trembling light. 
Directing bis steps, where advances a knight. 

His eye big with vengeance and fate i 
3. Then first, with amazement, Mr fioiogene fiwnd, 
That a stranger wm j^laeei by iMr aiiai 
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His air was tonrificy he Btt afs d bo sound ; 

Ha spoke not, ha mored not, he looked not aroondy 

But earnestly gated on the bride* 

4. Now, fair Hypolita, oof nnplial hour 
Draws on apaeoi fear happy days bring in 
Another moon; bnt oh ! sMthiaks, how slow 
This old moon waaes! She lingers my 4esimSf 
Like to a stq[> dame, or a dowager, 
Long-witheiing out a yoang nMi*s rareMie* 

6. Alas ! I am aMd they hatv awaked, 

And 'tu not done ; the attempt, and not the deed, 
Confoimds ns H ark ! — I laid the daggers ready. 
He ooold not mm them* Had he not resembled 
My &ther as he slept, I had done it 

TSIBOI, HORIOB* * 

When danger becomes imminent, fear bursts throagk hU 
restramts, and the state of mind ensues which is eaDed 
Terror; and this b expressed by great Force of voice com- 
bined with the Downward Inflection and a strongly marited 
Aspiration* The TOice of Terror somedmes breaks on the 
ear in the scream of the Falsette. 

Horror combines Force of voice and the Aspiration widi 
^e Guttural Harshness, which as an element of speech is 
never pinoperly used but to give eaqpression to the highest 
emotions of the mind* 

LmtaiooATioii. 

In Section V, of Chap, I, we deduced the principle that 
the Bi^ng Slide is the prime element in Interrogation; and 
though this is the universal symbol of doubt and uncer- 
tainty, yet that the Thorough Interrogative Intonation is 
pven only in the case of the Direct Question. 

We are now to sh^Wyhow this Thocough form of Into- 
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nation is modified bjr the eoncBtions under which it is 
employed. 

The Vmmpassioned hderrogoHon should employ the Con- 
crete Third and the Radical Stress. 

Hie more eameH quaHon cnrries the iFmee though flie 
Fifth, and may employ die Vanidnog Sltnm\ at in dM 

lb)fowingexanq)Ie: — 

Wbi^!aluaioaeofas» 
1[*hat ttraek the IbimBOtt jnan of all this w«dd 
Bnt for sapporting robbers ; shall we bow 
Contaminate our fingnrt wkh base bribes 1 
And sell the migibty space of ov largo honorsy 
For so mnch trash, as may be grasped thus 1— 
I had rather be a dog, ind bay the moon, 
Than such a Roman. 

Dignify or Soknmty of expresaon will never allow the 
use of a wider i»lerytiil thtta the FiAh ; and where the 
question is characterised by tbeee, Loi^ Quantity and the 
Median Stress should pretall, and fiie Inretted Ware may 
take the place of the simf^ eoiicrete.**TEx«iple : 
Are these ^pompons tidings y« priehiwi 
liif^ts (^the wwldt and demH[ods of Fame) 
Is this yoor triumph-— this your proad ai^lanse* 
Children of Tmth, and champions of her canse t 
For this hath science searched, on weary wingy 
By shore and sea^^each mote and living tiling 1 
Launched with Iberians pilot from the steep. 
To worlds unknown, and isles beyond the deep 1 
Or round the cope her liring chariot driveut 
And wheeled in triumph through the signs of HearenT 
Oh! st a^ -^ y e d scieaee, hast thea w»daisd thars. 
To waft as heaM ^e dMSsags aC despair I 

Vauniing or MM^ hienvgeJ&m oenies flie voiet 
through an Octave ; and the Vausbiog SHasi increases the 
intensity of the ii^uityt ta ki tlM tMs jfm iug v^ 
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MomsfB U ymaf muL 
What ghoold I say to yoa t Shoald I not say, 
Hatk a deg mosey t Is it possible 
A cur can lend three thousand ducats t 

. Deritum and EruliMm ure hetg^tenad \ry tbe combioa- 
lioii of die Tfcmer widi dieae i^bc^ 

The inquiry of Apprehension or Suspicion ia duuraGtmaed I 
by die Aspiration. Examples: — 
1. Horaiio. My lord, I think I saw him yesternight 
Hamid. Saw! whot 
HoraUo. My lord, the king, your fitHier. 
Hamld. Theking, my ftlherf 

9. « Pray you, once more- 

ls not yoar fadier grown incapable 
Of reasonable aflfairs I Is he not stupid 
With age and altering ihenmst Can he speak, hear. 
Know man from man, dispute his own estate I 
Liss he not |M-dd, and again do^a nothing 
Bat what he did beiiq^ childish I 

'Angry or AnthoritaSm hqaky em{do7a Loudness of 
voice, and die RkBcal or Compound j&nphana, aecoidbg 
to die degree of emodon and die quantity of the empkadc 
syllable. Example: — 

'Zoonds, show me what thoaHt do! 

Wonrt weep ! woolH fight 1 woart fasti wonlU tear diyselff 

Woul't drink ap Esil 1 eat a crocodile t 

ni do'ti— Dost thon come here to whine 1 

To outface me by leaping in her grave % 

Be buried quick with her, and so will L 

Contempt and SmpriHj add to tbe Compound Stress die 
Aspiration ; and Soom^ if strongly expressed, ooadiiines 
with these the Guttural quality of rcace. 
Example of Smprist: — 
Gone to be mairisd^ gose to swear a peMel 
False blood to fidss blood Joined! Gone to be fHends t 
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Shall Lewis hm^^ttudi I «nd Kttdi tiwte j wwr h ie et t 
It is not m: Thxm hast miv-spoke, mis-hMrd ; 
Be well adrised, tell o'er thy t^ afdn. 

PUdntioe InierrogaHon is the exact oppoate of plaintire 
^ Exclamation, and caDs for the use of the Inverted instead 
of the Direct Wave ; — ^fiie first constituent being a Semi- 
tone and the last a Bismg Third, Fifth, or Eighth. 

laiBSOLunoir, Modistt, &c« 

There is a class of emotions, not very closely allied to 
each other in their nature, yet which are expressed by 
neariy the same natural symbols. They have to be dis- 
tinguished by the artificial language to which the voice 
gives utterance. 

irresidutionj DouUj Caution^ Apaihyy Humility y Modesty ^ 
ShamBj Tranquillity^ Fatigue^ DrawsinesSy and Weakness, 
though usually expressed in the Diatonic Melody, yet are 
characterized by Feebleness of voice, Slow Time, and oc- 
casionally by the Wave of the Second. Weakness indeed 
dten employs the Broken Melody, and sometimes the Wave 
(^ the Semitone. 

Examples. 

1. Jdmm, Dear master, I caa go no farther : Oh,'I die for food ! 
Here lie I down and measure out my grare. Farewell, kind master. 

Duke. Welcome : set down your Tenerable burden, 
^^ And let him feed. 

Oria* I thaidt yoa most for hUii. 
- JAmi. So had yon need ; 

I scarce eaa speak to tl»ak yoa for myself. 

2. Aad wherefore should this good news make momek ! 
I should rejoice now at this happy news, 

And now my sight fails, and my brain is giddy :— 

me ! OQQie near me, now I am much ill. 

1 pray you take up and bear me henoe 
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iato iMM oiMT cilMiywri Miftlf , piqr*** 
Let lher» ^ no aoj— amUf mj gmA e tn&ii% 
Unlets some duU mod kifimkAe tend* 
Will whisper music to my wesiy spirit 

For fiirtfa^ pntcdee in Ezpresaoiiy j«diciou8 selectiofs 
from dialogues and dmnatie pieces vt specialty recoup* 
mended. 



SECTION VL 

or TRAKSmOF. 

By Tranation is meant those changes of style vhicb 
may occur in the same discoursoi and which depend en* 
tirely on the changes of sentiment which take place. And 
here is called into efiectiire use every various element of 
melody. There is no capability of the human voice which 
may not be brought into requisition, for the expression of 
the varying sendments of a single discourse. Here also 
may be brought near together the most opposite varieties 
of intonation. Few are aware how much depends on an 
agreeable variety in the melodies as well as in the into- 
nation of the voice. And it may with great propriety be 
remarked in passing, that the varying sentiment of what b 
uttered furnishes a basis of modulation, which, from the 
veiy nature of the case, excludes monotony and every 
species of mechanical variety. Indeed variety in intona- 
tion, depending on any other principle than tbi^ becomes 
not less disagreeable than the most inflexible moM^ony; 
and in fact, usually degenerates into a species of monotony, 
arising from the repetition of the same 8uceessi6n of 
sounds ; thus constituting a sort of regular tune. The 
more violent transitions are confined to &e stage. In 
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poetry tfacy are often called ibr, and should be more 
strongly marked in declamation than in reading. ^ Eren in 
ordinary prose compo^OBi changes of sentimtnt occur, 
but are less violent ^pd abrupt. 

After what has been said of tbe VaiioiA ei^tots of ex« 
presaon, and of the mode of their coiiibin^tion, the learner 
cannot be at a loss to apply the principles already laid 
down, to the purpose o[ Transition^ Tbfi ftlksiing ifili 
serve as good examplcislbr eatereise ; and, exjoept the first, 
they are left without liietoricdl notation, that llie'^ learner 
may^tes^ bis ^jliiy to detect changes of sentiment as ^ey 
occur, as well ^s to apply the various symbols of emotion 
to their expression. 

^' ' ■■ .Examples. ' '■■ ' ' 

1. Alexander's Fkast. • ' 

Narrative. . 

!• *Twas at the tcjwX fetmi for Perdid won' ' 
By Philip's warlike son; 

' DifoHy. 
Al<^ in awfttl state, 
The godlike hero sate 
On his imperial throne. 
Narrative. 
' His Yaliant peers were placed around, 
Their hrows with roses and with myjile boun^ : ^ 

Pocfttvenete. * ' 

So Ishoald desert in arms be crowned. 

CfAfbty. ' ' 

The loyely Thais, hy his sidtf, 
Sat like a bloomings eastern bridal '^ 

In ilpwer of joath and beauty's pride. 

• ■ IMItllt. • • "^ * '-'• 

Happy, happy, happy pair: a 

None but ^ brare, "■ 1 

None but the braye, 

' ' Triumph. •' ^^ 
Non€f but fii* brave, deserve MMn ^ 
15 
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f* TImoth e m , plsead on high, 
Amid the taneM choir, 
With Itfhag fingwt toochM tfa6 lyn i 
The trsmhliiig notes asMfti dM ilg^ 

Aad htmna^j jfoymkMfu^ 
The soQf hegsn fiEom Joret 
Who left hie hliesfal eeat aboT^-> 

Dinky. 
8iMh le iM power of arightj lore Im- 
A 4iNBMi'» toy ibnnMM the 9«d ; 
Snhline on ndiant q>htttee he xede, 
¥rhen he to fair 01 jmpta preeeed, 
Aad stamped an hnage of himself, a eotertigtt of At iroild.^ 
The listSBfaif erowd adn^ te leftf soBttd ; 

▲dmintlM. 
*«Apieeent deity!*' they sho«l around ;— 
•« A preeent deity !" the Taalted rooft febovnd. 
NamtiYt. 
With laTiehed eais 
The mmareh hears, 

Digaitr. 
Assumes the god, 

Aileetotonod, 
And see m s to iriudEe the spheres, 

Karrmthr«. 

1. The praise of Baechas, dien the sweet mnsieiaappi^; 
Of . Bapehos ever fair and erer young f 
The jolly god in trimnph eomee ! 

Sound the trampets ! beat the drums I 
Flushed with a purple giaofl^ 
He shows his honest £iiee. 

Now giTS the hautboys breath ! — ^Re comes ! 
Bacchus, erer Aar and y^iengt 
Drinking joys did finrt oidaio. 
DeiigiiL 
Bacchus' blessings are a treasure ; 
DlWdiMF is the soldier's pleasniu « 
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Rich the treamirB, 
Sweet die plearare ; 
SfTMt it plenrave nfi&t pm ! 

NUTtttiT6. 

4. SooClied wHh the soand, tiie king grew tainf 
Fovgkt all kit b&tdee o*er again : 
DUnity. 
Aad tiuioe ke noted «U Ilia fees, a^ tMea Im litfr i» alafel 

Tke matter asw tke maiiiaaa liaa; 



Hit glowing cheekt, hit ardent ejta: (iyW| r.) 

Difnllj. 

And while he liearen and eartk defied, 

NarndT*. 
Ckaaged Ma hand, and eliecked hit pdde. 

§• He ^ote a movmftil mote, 



Soft pity to infiiae : 
He tang Darint great and good I 
By too tevent a fiil»t 



Fdlen! laUen! fidkn! fallen!— 
Fallen from hia kigk ettnte. 
And weltering in kit hk>od ! 
Detoiled at kta ntmott need 
By tkote kit lormer bounty M^ 
On the ktfe earth expoted he liet, 
^tk not a fiiend to dote hit eyet ! 
WItk dewncatt look the joyleM Tirtor i 
RtfTohring, in hit altered touly 

The varioiit tnma of £Me kdk^; 
And BOW and than a tigh he tttit, 
And ttaia kegan to flow ! 
Namtivt. 
•• Tki migkty nratter tmiled, to tee 
Tkat loTe wat In tlie Btzt degree ; 
Twat Imt a kindred aonnd to mo^t; 
For pity melta tkff aaiad to lofv. 
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Qayetf. 
Softly sweet, in Ljdiaa i 
Soon he soothed his soul to ph 

Dignity. 
War, he snug, is tml and troohle ; - - 

Honor, but an empty bubble ; 
Never endingf, still beginning, 
FIghtiiig «lilU and sttU destroylaf » 
.Clayety. 
If the ^orld h9 wofth thy -winmngv 
Think, oh think h worth enjoying ! 
Lorely Thais sits beside thee. 
Take the good the gods provide thee* 
Earnest Deicriptioa. 
The many rend ihe skies with loud applause : 
So love was crowned ; but music won the cause* 
Nsrratiira 
7. The prince, unable to conee^ his pain» 
Dlg^f. 
Gazed on the fas^ 
Who caused his car% 
And sighed and looked, sighed «id looked. 
Sighed and looked^ and sighed again : 
At length, with loye and wine aionoe oppressed^ 

DrowtfaMM* 

The yanquish'd victor— sunk upon her ^wttl 

. Energy. 
B. Now strike the golden lyre again ! 
A louder yet, apd yet a louder strain ! 
Break his bands of sleep asunder. 
And rouseliim like a rattling pea? of thunder ! 

EiBf«rne0s. 

Hark ! hark !--4he horrid mnd 
Has oised np his besi. 
As awaked from the detd t 
And, amazed, he stares around. 
• Abger. 
9. Revenge! revenge! Ttmedieiis Me^^ 
See the fttries arise ! 
See the sjMikes that they^rasf. 
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How tiiey hiss in their bair, 
AaliwtpwUM that flash from UMiriQrMf (ryirf%.) 
Behold a ghastly baii4. 
Each a toich ui his hand ! 
t ara Grectan ghoslSf-that in hatlU wait alafas 
JUd« «iihaiied» n»aiB 
Inglorioos on the pUia. 
Gife the veafeaiioe d«e 
To<hevaliaHtcrewl 
BehoM) hev iktif toes their torohea on high. 
How they point to te Persian abodes, 
And glittering teaHples of their hostile gods. 
Mnntat DeaeriptloB. 

M. The pdnees appland, with a furioos joy ; 

And 4he king seised a flainbeaa, with seal to destroy; 
Thais led the way. 
To light htm to his prey ! 

BMTgy tmA IHgiiitf . 

And, Uke another Helen, flred — another TVoy. 

N«mthr«. 

11. ThtM, long ago, 

Ere hearing bellows learned to blow, 
While organs yet were orate, 
Timothens to his breathing Ante 
And sounding lyre, 
Conld swell the sool to rage, or kindle soft desire. 
Namthre. 
19. At last, dirine Ceoilia came, 
InTsntress of the rocal frame. 
The sweet enthusiast, from her saered stofe» 
Ekilarged tlie former narrow bonnds, 
And added length to solemn soonds, 
With natnre^s mother*wit, and arts nnkaowa bsfcis» 

Let old Timothens yield the prim, 

Or both diTide the ofown : 
He raised m mortal to the skisi ) 

She draw an angel down.-*Xlryd!m. 
15* 
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I Itnow tuiit tirtii6 to' b6 in yon, BnttnSy 
As well as I do know yonr ontw)&id fkrtrt. 
Well, honor is the snbject of my story.^- 
I camot ten whst you and other men 
6. Think of this life ; hnt, for my single sMf, 
I had as lief not he, as Hre to be 
In awe of such a tiling as I myself. 
I was bom free as C^csaT, so were yon • 
We both have fed as well ; and we cAn h&tk 

10. Endnre the winter's cold, as w^l as he« 
For once, npom a raw and gasty day, 
The troubled Tyber chafing with her shores, 
Cesar said to me, ' Dar^st thou, Cassins, now 
Leap in with me into this angry flood, 

15. And swim to yonder point V Upon the wordy 
Accoutred as I Was, I plunged in. 
And bade him follow : so, indeed, he did : 
The torrent roared, and we did buffet it 
With lusty sinews ; throwing it aside 

SIO. And stemming it whh hearts of eontroyer^. 
But ere we could arrive the point proposed, 
C«sar cried, * Help me, Cassias, or I sink*' 
I, as ^neas, our great ancestor. 
Did from the flames of Troy upon his shoulder 

t5. The old Anchises bear, so frcnn the waves of Tyhsf 
Did I the tired Cesai: And this man 
Is now become a god ; and Cassius is 
A wretched oreatare, and must bend his bodfy 
If Cesar carelessly bat nod on him* f 

30. He had a ferer when he was in Spain, 
j/Uid, wjien the fit was on him, I did mark 
How he did shake : 'tis true, this god did shake : 
His coward lips did ftom their color fly; 
And that same eye, whose bend doth swe tlM woild 

35. Did lose his lustre: I did hear him grotta : 

Ay, and that tongue of his, that bade the Romans 
Mark him, and write his speadies in limt books. 
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Alas ! it cried, *6ive me some drink, Ttthiiofy* 
As a sick girl. Ye gods, it dolli amaxe may 
40. A man of snch a leeble temper shoald 
60 get the start of the majestic wcrldf 
And bear the palm alone. 

3. 

1. There was a soimd of reyelry by night; 
And Belglam^s capital had gathered then 
Her beaaty, and her chiTaky, and bright 
The lamps ahone e*er fair women and braye n^n : 
Athevsuid hearts beat happily ; and when 
Music arose with its yolnptoous swell, 
Soft eyes looked loye ta eyes which spake again, 
And all went merry as a marriage-bell ; 
Bat hnsh ! hark ! a daep sound strikes like a rising kneU i 

9. Did ye not hear it 1-— No; 'twas bat the wind. 
Or the car rattlmg o'er the stony street : 
On wi& the dance ! let joy be anconfined ; 
No sleep tili mom, when yonth and pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with flying feeU- 
But h»rk ! — that heayy sound breaks in once more, 
As if the clouds its echo would repeat ; 
And nearer, clearer, deadlier than before ! 
Arm ! arm ! it is— 4t is the cannon's opening roar! 

3. Ah ! then and there was hurrying to and fro. 
And gathering tears, and tremblings of distress, 
And cheeks all pale, which but an hour ago 
Blushed at the praise of their own loyeliness : 
And there were sudden partings, such as press 
The life from out young hearts, and choking sighs 
Which ne'er might be repeated ; — who could guess 
If eyer more should meet tiiose mutual eyes. 

Since upon night so sweet such awful mom could rise! 

4/ 
Now when fair mom orient in heayen appeared. 
Up rose the yietor Angela, and to arms 
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The iAillii-tniiiip«l Mmf : ia amit thaj stood 
Of f oldeo puM^y« lefalfrat host, 
6 Soon banded; othera from the dawning hills 

Looked round, and seonts eaeh ooasl lighMnnad sooVf 
Each qaarter, to descry the distant fo, 
Wheie lodged or whither fled, or if for fight 
In motion or in halt : him soon Aey met 

10 Under spread ensigns moring nigh, in slow 
But firm battalion ; back with s pee dies t stfl 
Zophiel, of Chembhn Ae swiftest wing, 
Came fijingi «nd in mid-air alond thns eiied. 

*< Arm, warriors, arm for fight; the Ibe «l kaadf 

15 Whom fled we bought, will sare ns long pvfsdt 
This day; isn not his flight : so thick a ekwd 
He comes, and settled in his face I see 
Sad resolntion and seenre ; let eaeh 
His adamantine coat gird wellt and eadi 

90 Fit well his helm, gripe hsi his orbed shield. 
Borne eren or high; for this day will poor doWB» 
If I eonjeetore ought, no drissling shower, 
But rattling storm of arrows barbed with te,** 

So warned he diem, aware themsdTSS, and soott 

S5 In order, qait of all impediment ; 

Instant without dtstarb they took alafos. 
And dnward more embattled : when behold 
Not distant far with heavy pace the foe 
Approaching, gross and hage, in hollow cabs 

30 Training his deviltsh enginery, impaled 

On erery side with shadowing sqaadrons deep. 
To hide the firand. At interview both stood 
A while; but suddenly at head appeared 
Satan, and Aos was heard commanding load* 

35 •* Vanguard, to right andleft the front unfold ; 

That all may see who hate us, how we seek 
Peace and composure, and with open breast 
Stand ready to receive them, if Aeylike 
Our overtwe, and torn not back perverso : 

40 But that I doubii however witness Heaven, 
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Heavf n wiImm thoo aium, wbilt we diacbarge 
Freely oof paft ; ye who appointed stand, 
Do «* yoa h^vt ia charge, and briefly tooeh 
Wbat ve propound, and lend that all bu^ hear.'' 
m So aeoffing in ambiguous' worda, ha aoaiaa 

' Had end^, when to right and left &e hoot 
Difidedy and to either flank rattred. 

5. 

t And Darid sat between tba two gaiaa; and the watchalan 
went up to the roof ever the gate umIo the wall, and HftiKi up hia 
eyes and looked^ and behold a man running ^ne. And the 
watchman cried, and told the king. 'And the king aaid. If he 
5 be alone, there ia tidings in his mouth. And he came apace, 
and drew near. And the watchman saw another man running : 
and the watchmai^ ealkd onto the porter, and said, B^old an- 
other man running alone* And the king aaid. He also bringeth 
tidings. And the .watchman said, Methinketh the mnning 

10 of the foremost is liko the running of AJunniaa the Aon of 
Zadok. And the king said. He is a good man, and cometh 
with good tidings. And Abi]&»as called, and said unto die khig, 
All is well. And he feQ down to the earth upon his face before 
the king, and said, Blesaed be the Loid thy God, which hath 

15 deliyered up Urn men that liftad up their hand against my lor4 
the king. And the king stud, Is the younf^ man Absalom safe I 
And Ahimaaz answered. When Joab sent the king's servant and 
me thy senrant, I saw a great tumult, but I knew not what it 
was. And the king aaid unto him, Turn aside, and atand here. 

SO And he turned aside, and atood still. And, b^old, Cushi came ; 
and Cushi said, Tidings, my loid the king: for the Lord hath 
arenged thee this, day of all them that rose op against- thee. 
And the king said unto Cushi, Is the young man Absalom safe ? 
and Cushi answeied. The enemiea of my lord the king, and all 

35 that rise up againat thee to do thee hurt, be as that young man 
is. And the king waa much moved, and wai^ up to the cham- 
ber, over the gato» and wept : and aa he went, thua he said, O 
my aon Absalom, my son, my Boa Abssdom ! would God I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my s(», my son! And it was told 
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Aai dw Titloiy 1 

( lli^iMiBktflla. 
caedwitkakNidT 

-■ '-' 

L At ayiigH B iM fwfa^ «MC» 

TW Ttek was teawif of lh0 1 
WhMi Giaeee, her kaaa la I 

ShoaU liiUg alkt pom; 
la draaBS, tfaoagkaanp aad oovft, ka boia 
Tha trapliita of a t aa qa eter; 

la dieaas Ihs aoaf of tvtoB^ iMavi ; 
TImb wore kis BMMMrek*a aigaet-fiaf «— 
TkoB pieaood tkal moaaiek^ tkronv-a Unf ; 
Aa wfld Ua tkoiigkta» aad gay of w^, 

AaEdaa'sgaideabiid* 
8. AnkoarpaaaedoB— tkaToikawohBi 

Tkat kiigkt dream waa Us laai ; 
He woka to koar kk aeatry^a 9hikkj 
««ToanBa! tbayeomel tka Greek! dMOreek!** 
M» woke— 40 die mldtt flame wmd aiMke, 
And akoot, and groaa, and ari> rett roke, 

Aad deatk^hola folliag dOek aad fast 
Aa lifhtainga from the aioaBtaia eload ; 
And heaid, with Tofoe aa trampet lead, 

Boiaaria cheer kis band ; 
««8trike-^tili the laot armed foe ezi^rea, 
St rik e fo r joor altera and yovr firest 
Strike— 4er the grreen gratea of your rirea, 

CM— and yoar natiTo land IV 
t. Tkey Ibogbw like kreTe men, long and well, 

Tbey piled that ground with Moslem riafa^ 
They oonqoerei— bat Boasafis Ml, 

Blasding at sfsry fata. 
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7. Tax SmitiMa Ship. 

O'er wnthfid tixffB, thioqgli blaclrftBl^i^ •^nBfl 

MajmHetHlj ealm« would go 

Mid the dciy daTtawni n^liif at «i»w I 

Bat gentW now tk^ ■maU w««w g|id«r 
5 Like playful lamba o^er a momOaio** aida* 

So lately her beanji|^ ao ptood her anaf , 

The main ahe will traraiae lor evei and aye. 

Many porta will e«iU et the glean oi her naatl 
Hiiah! bii4it thoavaindieainer! thia hour ia har laat 
10 FiTO hnsdied aoula, in one inatant of d r a ad 

Are harried o'er the dedc« 

And ftat the miaerable ahip 

Beeomea a lifeleaa wreck. 

Her keel hath atnick on e hidden loek, 
15 Her planka are torn aaunder. 

And down come her maata with a reding aheekt 

And a hideoua .eraah like thunder. 

Her aaila era draggled in the brine» 

That gladdened late the akiea ; 
90 And htfpaidant» that kieaed the £MrmoaMhfa% 

Down many a fathom Ilea. 

Her beauteoua aidea» whoae rainbow hnee 

Gleamed aoltty from below. 

And flong a warm and aunny flnah 
95 0*er the mreai ia ef memniring attow» 

To the coial reeka ere hnrrying dewa, 

To Bleep amid coloia aa bright a» their ew*. 
Oh! many a dream wea m the aldp. 

An hoar before her dea^ % 
90 And aighu of home w^ aigha dialahed 

The aleeper'a long-dmwn ba e ath . 

Inatead of the moimar eC the eea» 

The aailor heard the hnaaminf ine» 

AUto throog^ aB ita liewa, 
35 Thehnmoftheapreadyif I 
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That grows befiiie kit ooOif^doo^ 

Ami dw swilkyw's song in dw esTss. 

His snns s^dosed m blooBiiiig boj. 

Who listened widi tens of sorrow snd Jof 
40 TodwdsngeislBsfiUfaerhndpssnd; 

And his wilb^ by tmns she w^ tod s tt B e i , 

As the ImJwd on thb ftter of her ehild 

Retained to her hesit sllsst 
»He wakes mt theTeesBTs sodden rail, 
46 AndtheraAof^slSfsisinldssoid. 

AsUmnded ^le reeling deek he psees* 

Mid hsnTingfbfms end ghastly Ihees^— ^ 

The whole ship's erew are there. 

Waitings aroond and orer head, 
50 Braye spirits stnpified or dead. 

And madness and despair. 

Now is the ocean's bosom bara^ 

Unbroken as the floating air ; 

The ship hath melted qnite away, 
55 Like a stroggling dream at break of day. 

No image meets my wanderings eye 

But the new-risen san and the sonny sky. 

Though the night-shades are gone, yet a rapor dvU 

Bedims the wares so beaatifol ; 
00 While a low and melancholy moan 

Moams for the glory that hadi iown. 

8. One OK TBS Passions. 
When Music, hBKwtudj mud ! was ^onf , 
While yet in early Greece she snag. 
The Passions oft, to hear her riiell. 
Thronged around her magic cell ; 
5 Exulting, treihbfing, ragtbg, ftin«ing^ 
Possessed beyond the muse's painting. 
By turns, they felt die giowdnf mind 
Disturbed, delighted, laissd, refined : 
. Till once, 'tis said, when aM were ted* 
10 Filled with fury, rapt, inqpksd, 
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From tiie sapportiiig mynim found, 
Tbey snatched ber iBStromento of Mind ; 
And, as they oft had heard apaii. 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 
15 Each, for madness mled the hour, 

Would proye his own ezj^ossita power. 

^rst. Fear, his hand, its skin to try, 
Amid the diords bewildered laid ; 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 
90 E'en at the eoandhimMlf had made. 

Next, Anger rushed, his eyes on fire. 

In lightning;s owned his secret stings, 
In one rude clash he stmck the lyre. 

And swept with harried hand the stringt. - 

95 With wofol measures, wan Despairs- 
Low sullen sounds !— -his gnef beguiled : 
A solemn, strange, and minted air ; 
Twas sad by fits, by starts 'twas wild. 

But thou, O Hope! with eyes so fhfr, 
90 What was thy delighted measure % 
Still it whispered promised pleasom. 
And bade the lovely soenes at distanee, hail. 
Still would iier touch tl^ strain prolong; 
And fr<Mn the ndks^ the woods, the vale, 
95 She called on Echo still through all her song: 
And, where her sweetest theme she chose, 
A soft lesponsire Toiee was heard at every eloee ; 
And Hqte, enchanted, smiled, and waved her golden hair. 

And Icmger had she sung— but, with a frown, 
40 Revenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood-stained sword in thunder down ; 
And, with a withering look. 
The war-denouncing trumpet took. 
And blew a blast so loud and dnnd, 
45 Were ne'er prophetio eetrnds se fidl of wo| 

16 
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And, erer and aMB» 1m b^tl 
The doabltnf dram witk fiuioM heat : 
And though, sometiiiiMy Mch drmy ptnet ht t i r^ < % 
Dejected Pi^ at hia aide 
60 Her aoal-aobdaiiig iroiee applied. 

Yet atm he kept hia wild analtevad siaa. 
While each atrainied hall ofajght aoemod bvatiiigfrQai Ua head. 

Thy immheia, Jeakyay, to mmght weia iaad ; 
Sad proof of Ay dB atie a afid aiate! 
66 OfdiffiBringthesMatbeveedaf aaqgwaaauaad: 

And, now it ooorted LoTe; now, raringy called on Hate. 

With eyea npiaiaed, aa (me inapiied. 
Pale Melancholy aat retired ; 
And, fiom her wild aeqneatraed aeat, 
60 In notea, by diatance made mbre aweei, 

Poured through the mellow horn her penaiTa aoiil. 
And, daabing aoft from rocka aroond. 
Bubbling nmnela Joined the aoond ; 
Throogh gladea and glooms, the mingled meaaore stdoi 
06 Or o*er aome haunted atream, with iond delay* 
Round a holy calm diffoaing. 
Lore of peaoe, and lonely muaing, 
In hollow nurmura died away. 

But, oh, how altered waa ita apiigfadier tone ! 
^70 When Cheerfblneaa, a nymph of healtbieat hoe, 
Her bow aeroaa her ahoulder flung. 
Her buskina gemmed with morning dow. 
Blew an inapiring ahr, Aat dale and thieket na^ 
The hnnter*8 call, to Fann and Dryad known. 
76 The oak-crowned Siatera, and the chaate-eyed Queen, 
Satyra and aylran Boys were aeen. 
Peeping from forth their alleya green ; 
Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up and seized hia beechen spear. 

80 Laat, came Joy'a eoMalio taal : 

He with Tiny erown admnghiy. 
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First to Ae lirely pipe his hand addressed— 
Bat soon he saw the brisk awakening riol ; 
Whose sweet entrancing rdee ho lored the best. 
86 They would haye thought who heard the strain 
They saw in Tempers rale, her natiye maids. 
Amidst the festal*«onnding shades. 

To some unwearied minstml daneing: 
While, as hb flying fingers kissed the strkigSf' 
90 Loye framed with Mirth a gay &ntastie round* 
Loose were her tresses seen, Her zone nnlKmnd, 
And hOy amidst his frolic play, 
As if he would the charming air repay, 
Shook thousand odors from his dewy wfaign. 

96 O Music, sphere-descended maid. 

Friend of Pleasure, Wisdom*s aid. 

Why, goddess, why, to us denied, 

Layest Aim thy ancient lyre aside f 

As in that loyed Athenian bower 
100 You learned in all-commanding power« 

Thy mimic soul, O nymph endeued, 

Can well recall what &en it heard. 

Where is Ay natiye simple heart, 

Deyote to Virtue, Fancy, Artt 
106 Arfae, as in th* elder tkne. 

Warm* anergic, chaste, sublhne! 

Thy wonders, in that godlike age 

Fill thy recording sister's page— 

Tis sdd, and I belieye the tale, 
110 Thy humblest reed eould more preyail, 

Had moie of strength, diviner rage. 

Than all which charms this laggard age, 

Even all at once together found, 

Geci1ia*9 mingled world of sound— 
115 Oh, bid our yain endeayors cease, 

Reyiye the just designs of Greece ; 

Return in all thy simple state ; 

Coi^rm the tales her sons relate! CMm 
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SECTION VIL 

or CAIMBIICB* 

Lff treating of the Melodies of the Voice, it was remarked, 
that the fiEdling tritone, when it occurs at the close of a 
sentence, constitutes the Cadence, and is called the Triad 
of the Cadence; though we may now remark, that eitcept 
in a single case the hH is confined wholly to the last two 
constituents. This suggests the peculiarity which charac- 
terizes the close of sentences, indicating to the ear that the 
sense is finished ; which is, a fall firom the radical point of 
the syllable which precedes the Cadence through three 
tones, and terminating with a downward vanish. This is 
all that is essential to the full Cadence. The only practical 
questions which here arise for discusnoa are, — Where 
diould the Cadence be given? has it diflerent forms? and 
if so, what are they ? and by what principle is a preference 
given to the one or the other, in practice ? 

The Cadence always accompanies the period or full 
close, except when overruled by the emphasis of the 
rising intervals or of the inverted waves ; and often ao» 
companies the Exclamationj the hidired question, and the 
shorter rests usually marked by the dash, the colon, or 
even the semicolon. 

The form of the Cadence varies with the structure of the 
sentence, and with the sentiment ; and particularly with 
the quantity of the syllables of which it is constituted, and 
the degree of empha^s given to them. The Cadence may 
consist d* three constituents, but more frequently has but two, 
or only one. For the sake of distinction, these are called 
the Triadj the Dtiadj and the Mmad forms ; and under 
theis divisions, are found variations, which, though they 
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p068e» different degrees of perfection, jret add mueh to the 
harmony and variety of spoken language. — The foUowiai; 
scbedoley it is beUeyed, preseiUs even to the eye all the 
different forms of the Cadence audiorized. by the best 
usage; and it will be found most conyenient^ in general^ ta 
refer to them zs first, second, tfdrdj/ourthy &c., in the order 
in which they are here enumerated. In the following dia- 
grams, the bar separates from the rest of the line the con* 
stituents which form the Cttdence. 

I. Thb Triad. 

1. The Jhrtt form, of fidUng triad, has Hupee eon a dtu - 
ents, with each the downward vanish. This produces the 
9K>st perfect repose of the voice, next to the Prepared 
Cadoice. 



Mean -time Fll 


keep 


you 


com 


. pa . 


• 1^- 


1 ^ 


- -^ 


^ 


% ^ 1 


\ ¥ ^ a ^ 




■^ 


\ 1 



NoTE.-*Wheii thru or even fov/r af the last sjfllablee of a period 
are unaccented, this fall, which commences with the accented 
syllable^ may be extended to all thi^ follow it ; as. Thus did Job 
eon-/tfi-a-al-Iy.-^We soon lost our confidence in his dis-tn-ter-es- 
ted-ness. 

n. Thi Dvad Forms. 

2.^ In this form of the Cadence, the first tone is passed 
over by a discrete downward mov^aoent ; and each <^ the 
two constituents takes the downward vanish. 



Con - 


■ g^ss 


was 


then 


in 


ses - slon. 


^ 


^ 




^ 


/ 


• 1 


. 4 ^ 


^ ^ 1 



3. Tbe Omri fonn differs fem the fecond, oatly \^ 
16* 
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giving ttie first constituent the rising vanish instetd of 
dMMIing. 

Hie Bpir • it on - not al - ways n\wp in dost 



J, ^ ' ^ ' ^ ' ' \ ^ , > 



4. The fourth form appropriates a concrete feD of two 
tones to the first constituent; and terminates by a down- 
ward vanish on the second. 



He-thooglit I heard Ho - ra • tio ny to • 


mor-Tow* 


1 ^ 4 ^ ^ 


\ 


1 ^ / ^ # # ' * 


^ ^ 



m. Thb Monad Forms. 

6. This fi^rm passes over the first tone discretely, and 
i^ropriates the fidi through the last two tones to a single 
syllable. 

De - soeat and fall to ns it ad • vene. 



^4^4^* .^-^ — ^ 



6. This form of the Monad cadence appropiates the 
entire concrete fall to a smgle long syllable. 



My Mn • tonee 


if 


for 


• pen 


war. 


\ '^ ¥ ^ 


d 


^ 


d 4 


^ 1 


\ ^ ^ 


A 1 



7. The seventh form of the cadence passes over the first 
two tones of the fall by a discrete skip ; and is called the 
False Cadence. 



Of wiles more an - 


ex - pert, I boMt 


not 


1 ^ d 


4 ^ ^ 


1 


\ ^ ^ 4 ^ 


^ * 


\ 1 
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The first three forms are the only ones adapkd k) sylla- 
bles of short quantity^ though they may be employed on 
odiers. The choice between these forms dep^ds in pari 
on the sentiment — whether il inclines to the rising or the 
falling movements ; but more frequently on the place of the 
accent The fowrth form requires the penultimate to be 
long ; and tl^ j^ and sisdk require long quaatity in the 
final syllable. The 9«»enih or faht eademe is nerer girea* 
bi;it when the last two syllables are so shiHt as neither of 
them to admit of being prolonged through two tones; 
nor then, unless, throng the unskillfnlness of the 
reader, the penultimate syllable has been prerented 
ttom drof^ng into its natural poaiticHi, as presented in 
Ate third form. 

The Prepat'ed Cadence j which for the sake of uniformity 
may be designated the eighth form, is that which in good 
delivery is often heard at the close of a subject — ^whether 
of a paragraph, of a chapter, or a volume ; and it is un- 
doubtedly important, that such a close should be marked 
by some peculiar inflection which is readily cognizable by 
the ear. This is effected by a discrete fall of a third on 
some syllable preceding the close, and near enough to it 
to be naturally connected with it, by its effect upon the 
ear. This form of cadence b illustrated by the following 
notation : — 



Hq>e for 


a 


sea - son bade the 


world 


fare - 


■ well; 


^ 




^ ^ ^ 


d 




"1 


^ 4 


^ 


^ ^ 9 € 




V 


^ 



And free - dom shridced as Koa - ci - as - ko , fell. 

^ V d \ i f ^ d ^ K •. 
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So also ike foUowiBg example ^^ 



Let 


this 


b« 


doM, tnd Otmm is 


Mfe. 


r ^ 


^ 


^ 


^ * ^ 


1 


1 ^ 


^ ^ — 


\ 1 



The effect of diis form (rf* cadence, in producing a p»w 
Ikct dose, may also be perceired m die following periods* 
Let the discrete fall occur on the syllables in ItaUes. 

1, So parted tbey; the M^ «p to haavMi 

From the thiek shade, and Ad-om to his bower, 

9. Strip him of his pla-9>Mi^, and yoa fix him to the earth. 

8. ItismyMTfaigseiitliMnt,and,bytheble8dngofQod,itiiM& 
be my dying sentiment— independence now, and iadependeaee fiof 
ever. 

4. I hare watehed the ftll of the last leatea in Uaderwaldeai I 
shall retora to see them put forth ones more, bat when they &11 
a-^fi, they will corer the grare of HiBMAim. 

5. If there be a tribnaal, where the sins and the ibllles of a firo* 
ward ehild may hq»e for pardon and forgiyeness this side heayenit 
that tribunal is the htiari of a fond and devoted mother. 

6. The yestal flame of piety, lighted up by heavea in the 
breast of woman, diffiises its light and warmth orer the world h- 
and dark would be the foorW, if it should erer be extinguished 
and lost 

The only new element in this Prepared Cadence is the 
discrete M of a third before describe ; and tbb may be 
united with any of die ftrst six forms of cadence ennme* 
rated in this secdon, and thus may be used at the close of 
every paragraph. — ^It is also usefol in giving notice of the 
dose of a succession of particulars, as in the following 
examples :-^ 
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1. Go and tell J<^ wkat Uiiiigi ye hare setn and beard ; tbe 
blind see, tbe latne walk, tbe lepers are cleansed, tbe deaf bear, tbe 
dead are raised, and to tbe poor tbe gfo^l is preacbed. 

2. Tbrice was I beaten witb rods, once was I stoned, tbriee I 
suffered sbipwreek, a m^t and a Agr bare I been in tbe deep. 

3. Tboa shalt lore tbe Lord tby God, witb all tby beart, and witb 
all tby soul, and witb all tby strengtb, and witb all tby mind, and 
tby neigb-^ as tbyselC 

4. We are troubled on erery side, yet not distressed ; perplexed, 
but not in despair; persecnted, bat not forsaken; cast dmrn^ but 
not destroyed. 

The principal defects observed in readers and speakers 
in regard to the Cadence, aro— its entire omission; an 
irr^;iilar 611 near tha dose of tbe sentence, extending 
through more than three syllables; so great a descent be- 
low the line of current melody, as to render the last con« 
stituent of the cadence inaudible; the monotony which 
arises from u^2\g but one form ; and the more common 
and poiiaps less exceptionable error, of excluding quantity 
from the cadence altogether, and uang only the firsi three 
forms. — ^The carefbl stiKly of this aeeticm, combined with 
suitable practice, cannot but correct all these defects where- 
ever they exist ; and attention to the cadence is the more 
important smce it always occurs at the close of the sen« 
tence, when the mind of tbe bearer is most at liberty and 
most inclined to dwell on any defects that may be apparent 
in the speaker. The foBo^mng examples "mil show the 
manner of applying in practice, the principks of this sec- 
tion — the numerals marking the fcmn of cadence which 
may be used at each period. It is believed, the cadence 
selected in each case is the most appropriate ; though it is 
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not asserted, &at in some eases there may not be Uberfy 
of choice.* 

I. iNixraioi or THB Dead on the Litiko. 

The reUtiont between mtn and nta ceaa* not with life** The 
dead leare behind them their memory, their example, and the 
effects of their actions.* Their influence still abides with as.* 
Their names and characters dwell in oar thoagrhts and hearts.* 

I 5 We lire and commune with them in their writings.^ We enjoy 
the benefit of their labors.* Our institotions haye been founded 
by them.^ We aie sorroanded by the works of the dead.* Oar 
knowledge and oar arts are the firait o{ their toil.* Oar minds 
hare been formed by their instractions.* We are most intimately 

10 connected with them by a thoasaad dependencies.^ Those 
whoni we have lored in life, are stiU objects of oar deepest and 
hoHest alfecdons.' Their power orer vs remains.* They are 
with OS in oar aolitaiy walks; md their Toiots speak to on 
hearts in tlie sdenee of midi^glil** 

15 Their image is Lnpiessed upon oar dearest recolleetioni, and 
oar most sacred hopes.* Tliey form an essential part of oar 
treasure laid in hearen.* Far abore all, we are separated from 
them but for a little time.* We are soon lo be onited witk 
them.^ If welUlowiatkepatkofthofMwkoai wehaTsloiadt 

to we too shall soon join the innowisble eomptny of the spirit* 
of Just men made perfect.* Oar sfiectioos and oar hopes are 
not buried in the dast» to which we commit the poor remains of 
mortality.^ The blessed retain their remembrance and their 
love for us in hearen ; and we will cherish our remembrance and 

S5 our lore lor them while on earth.* 

Cieatares of imitation and i^mpathy as we nev we look 
aroond us fat sapport and eonntenanoe e^en in ear yirtaes.^ We 
recur for them most securely to the examples of the dead.* 

* Non TO TMM TiioHia* — It is beliered that the learner will 
derive essential advantaffe from a carefbl roTiew, at this point, of 
the subject of the Diatome Slides, p. 63 ; and, after having marked 
^ emphatic words in soeie selections of plain narrative, then lei 
him apply the rules and principles there developed, to the other par^ 
tionif at the same time widi the principles of this section. 
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Ttoe it ft degren of imawiTltiy md anoeHaki^, abMl litiif 

80 worth.* The Btemp has not yet been put apon it, which pre- 
cludes all change, and seds it as a Just okjeel of adaynition for 
fntnie times** TheieisnossrneewhishaBMasfeoaunandinf 
intellect can render to his feUow-ersatnes» heCltr than that of 
leaying behind him an unspotted example.* 

H If he do not owifinr upon then this btatit; if he lea^s a 
character dark with yiees in the sight of €k)d, bat daxiUng with 
shimng qualities to the Tiew of men; it may be that all his 
other services had better been fbtbofne, and he had passed inao- 
tire and unnoticed through Hie.* It is a dictate of wisdom, 

40 therefore, as well as feeling, when a man, eminent for his yirtoM 
and talents, has been taken sway, to ooUeet the riches of his 
goodness, and add them to the treasury of human improyement.^ 
The true Christian liyeth not for himself, and dieth not for him- 
self; and it is thus, in one res-^Kc^ that he dieth not for hlm- 

45 self:* Norton. 

n. Cato's SknJLOQUT. 

It must be so^— Plato, thou reasonest well !* 
Else, whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 
This longing after immortality)* 
Or, whence this secret dread, and inward horror, 
6 Of idling into noaght 1* Why shrinks the soul 
Baek on herself, and startles at destruction t* 
lis the DiTinity that stirs within us; 
Tls Heayen itself that points out— an hereafter. 
And intimates— etermty to man.* 
10 Eternity !i— thou pleasing— dreadful thought !* 

Through what variety of untried being, 
I Unrough what new scenes and changes must we pass !* 

The wide, the unbounded prospect, lies before me ; 
But shadows, clouds, and darkness, rest upon it.* 
1 5 Here will I hold.* If there's a power above us — 
And that there is, all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works — ^He must delight in virtue; 
And that which he delights in must be happy.* 
But when t or where t This world— was made for C«sar,* 
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to Fm wetij ef Majaetnot— this niiitt end them.^ 

£Xitfy*^^ ^M AofM on am ft0Ofd« 
1 Thu am I doably trmed.^ My daa^ and life, 

I Mj bane end u^ote, ere boUi before me.^ 

1 Tfaia— faiamonenlibringanietoanend; 

Bat this— infbrme me I rimll neyer die.* 
9S The seal, eeeaed in her eziatenee, emllee 
At dM drawn dagger, and d%§69 its point—.* 
The stars ehdl &de away, Ihe sen himself 
Grew dim with age, and nature sink in years ; 
Bat dMm shalt iomish in immortal youth, 
!• Unhnrt amid the war of elements. 

The wieok of eMMer, and the emdi of worlds.* 
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CHAPTER m. 

GENERAL PRECEPTS. 



SECTION I. 

or THE MXA8UBB OF 8PEICH. 

' It belongs rather to Uie physiologist than the elocutionist 
to explain the mechanism of the voice, and the causes 
which limit or regulate the exercise of its powers. It 
entirely fells in with our purpose however, to state the prin- 
ciples deduced from this mechanism, so far as it is under- 
stood, and the rules, by which a conformity to the laws of 
the voice is secured. Nor is this a matter of mere specu- 
lative interest, in as much as a conformity to these laws is 
absolutely essential to ease in the use of the vocal organs ; 
and on it are often suspended the health and even the life 
of the speaker. 

In the proper places, the principles of Time and of Ac- 
cent have been developed. It has long been conceived, 
that by the aid of these, poetic numbers are capable of 
being subjected to measure. But by the light which mo- 
dern elocutionists have thrown on this subject, it appears 
that even the harmonious arrangements of verse are capable 
of a rhythmus in their vocal execution, which is not at 
all recognised by the principles of Prgsody. 

The following lines are divided into prosodical feet, and 
each syllable is marked as long or short* according to the 
nsdal notation. . y 

• The terms hns and thoari are here employed, as used by Engr- 
lish prosodists, wi£ reference to aecent and emphasis rather than 
quantity, 

17 
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r o6m»-D5t firieiid»-45 ittel-&w&y-ydiir heftrtt; 
r &m-nd 6r-&tdr,r-&8 Bni-tili is ; 
Bat SiB-joU kndw-mS &11-& plMn-bliliit m&n, 
Th^it loY^-my friend ;-&nd th&t-^^y kndw-fiUl w6U 
5 Tfa^it gave-md pOb^lio l6aT»-4d 8ptek-df kirn. 
F6r r>hS,ye n&i-ih^r wit,-ii5r wdrd8,-ii5r wdrth, 
A'cti5ii,-D5r iitF4^rince«-iidr th^ pdw-^r 6f spdechy 
T5 stir-mSn's blood. — ^I' dn-ly sp^ak-righi dn : 
r tSll-yoii that-whlch j<Ai^yo6nfAveB^6 Imdw; 

10 Sh6w yo(&-tw6et€a&^&r'8 woOiidt,-^[>do9r, pdoi^Omb m6«^ 
A^'nd bld-4li6m tpdak^r in«.— B&t wte I -BrAtiis, 
A'nd BrO-tiis A'iH45iiy,-th6re w^re &n-A'iitdnjf 
WoiUd rOf-flS C^yoilr epir-Its, ^d pCiW& tongae 
Tn gy-^ry wound--5f C^Le-e^, tbHt-ehotlld moTO 

15 ThS Btones^f Rdiiie-46 rise-In mtMbf • 

By examining these measures, it will be seen, that they 
vary in length from the hurried pyrrhic, consisting of two 
short syllables, to the long drawn spondee, heard on the 
words " men's bbod." On the contrary, the measures 
into which the good reader or speaker divides his periods 
are, at least in theory, equal as to the time of their utter- 
ance ; and that, whether he is pronouncing verse or prose. 
The following divisions of the same passage will admit of 
being read by the vibrations of a pendulum, observing 
the rests indicated by the new symbol 1, here introduced. 
The poetic notation of heavy and light syllables b re- 
tained for convenience of future reference. 

^r I come ii5t, | friends, M t5 | steal &• | wiy yoiir| 

hearts; mi 
r &m I no I 6r2Lt6r, M &s | Brttiis | is; | Tl I 
But^ I ^asyofi | know mS | all, | ^& | plain | biant^|mfo,l 
T TlAt I lovemy | friend; | TI liquid | that^ | they |luww| 
mil I well I 
5 "TThSX I gave va& | pQblk | leare ^ t5 | sp^k 6f | him. | Tl 
ITII 
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TF&jr hire | neither | wit,T H n6r | wdrds, ^ hot | 

worth, I -n I 

A"cti6ii, M nor I iitt5r5nce, | ^ n6r th6 | powSr 6f | spSech, | 
TT5 I stir I men's | blood. | Tl H" I o»ly I speak^ | right^ 

6n:|TII 
^r I tellyda | that^ | ^ which | ySuyottr- | adlyeB dd | kii5w; 

ini 

10 Shawy6a | sweety | CaSsar's | wounds, | ^ |,p6or, | poor | 
dumb I months, | 
T A^nd I bid | them | sp6ak ^ | for m«. | Tl I Tl M Bilt 

wgre ! I" I Brfiliis, | 
T A^'nd I Bnitiis | A'nt6nf, \ T^ | there w«re &r | A'ntany | 
""I WdUd I rOffld I lip yotir | spirits, ^ ibd | pllt 4 | tdngae | 
^ Fn I dv«rf I woand 5f | Caeslur, | ^ th&t shoOld | move | 
15 TII16 I stonesdf I Rome | "Ito | risein [ mutiny. |TI I Tl I 

1. These measures may consist of from one to four sylla« 
bks. The number may be extended to five, as in the 
third measure of the following line : — ^ In the | second | 
centmj of the | Christian | era. | This occurs but rarely 
in poetry ; and in deliberate reading, such measures would 
be divided, and a rest interposed, thus : — ^ In the | second 

I century 1 1 of the | Christian | era. | 

2. Each measure contains one, and only one, heavy 
Of accented syllable ; or else a rest to occupy the time de- 
voted to it. This will be seen by comparing the two 
notations. 

3. A single syllable of indefinite quantity may fill out a 
measure; while accented syllables of shorter quantity 
standing alone should be followed by a short pause. 

4. The heavy syllable opens the measure, and thus the 
movement is in all cases from the heavy to the light sylla- 
bles ; and this movement should be distinctly marked by 
the voice, — a measure requiring but a angle pulsative 
cffintc^ the voice. 
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6. The measurei when consbting of a syllaUe of iifde- 
finite quantity, t)r of one accented and one or more unac- 
cented syllables, — is called a Perfect Measure ; that which 
contains a rest is called an Imperfect j or Defective Measure. 

The principles of accent, as has been before said, de- 
pend on usage. Thus no rules can be laid down here, 
which would be of service to the learner. We may repeat 
however, that such is the law of our language that every 
word of more than one syllable has its accented syllable ; 
and it may be added, that among monosyllables, the pri- 
mary parts of speech are usually pronounced with the 
accentual stress, while the particles, except when made 
emphatic, fill the light portions of the measures. 

In all smooth and flowing verse, except the anapaestic, 
tiie measure of two syllables wiU prevail ; and in the ana- 
paestic the trisyllabic measure will predominate. The 
measure of Milton^s and Shakspeare^s verse will however 
be found remarkably unconstrained and varied. The mesH 
sures of common prose differ not from those of poetry, ex- 
cept that they exhibit a greater variety without any regular 
succession of similar measures ; and he whose ear iias 
been thoroughly attuned to the rhythmus of q>eech, as ex- 
hibited in the principles and exercises of this, section, at 
the same time cannot but have improved his taste for the 
beauties of composition. 

These principles will now be illustrated by a few ex- 
amples; and, in the absence of all accentual marks, we 
may repeat, that the principles laid down require in the 
perfect measure as also in the mea^ire defective in 
the last constituent, that the first syllable be accented ; in 
measures defective in the first constituent, there is no ac- 
cented or heavy syllable. By carefully observing these* 
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rales, tke following exercises may be read by the {earner, 
but at first with great deliberation ; afterwards more rapidly, 
and, when perfectly familiar with the notation, with entire 
freedom. — The movement of the voice from the heavy to 
the ligjhi qrllables^ so as to utter each measure by a single 
pulsative effort of the voice, and the attention to the rests, 
are considered more important than the perfect equality of 
the time of the measures. 

Examples.* 

1. 

Oh! I liTes there, { Heaven! M be- 1 n^thtky | dread ex- 1 
panse, | T1 1 
Oae I hopeless, | "^ | dark I- f dolatar of | Ghanee, 1/^ | 
^ Con I tent to | feed "^ | ^ with | pleasures | nnre^ | fined, | 
^ The I lukewarm | passions | '^ of a | lowly | mind ; | '^f*] | ■ 
t Who, I mottlderiiig | earthward | ^ | 'reft of j every | traat, ( 
"*! In I Joyless f union | ^ | wedded to the | dust, | 
"*] Could I all his | parting | energy | ^ dis | miss ^ \ 
"^ And I call \ this | barren | wodd | ^suf | ficient | bliss! ^ | 

Tiini 

TThere | live, | ^ a- | las! ^ H of ( Heaven di- 1 rected | 
. mien, | 

10 ^ Of I cultured | soul | "^ and | sapient | eye se- [ rene, | 
T Who f hail I thee, | man! j ^the j pilgrim of a | day, ( "^ | 
Spouse of the | worm, | '^ and | brother of the | clay ! j ^ | 
FraH as the ( leaf ^ IT in | Autumn's | ydlow | bower, | ^ j 
Dust in the | wind | "^ or | dew upon die | flower! | 

15 "^ A f friendless | slave | ^a | child with- { oujta | sire, | "^ \ 
Whose I mortal | life ^ \ ^ and | momentary | fire, | ^ | 
Light to the | grare | ^ his | chanee-cre | ated | form, | 
T As I Ocean | wrecks T | T il- I luminate the | storm ; | "^ | 

• Note to the T&achek. — These exercises may be read with- 
out any disadvamlage simultaneously by % whole class ; and indi- 
Tiduals particulady, who have formed a habit of too lapsd reading, 
will be benefited by thus reading in consort. 

17* 
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^ And I wkm ibe | gm's H tie | meodoM | iaah it | o V, | 
90 ^ To I Nigirt and | SUenoe | sink ^ H for | erer | more! | 

T1ITII 

^ Are I these nthe | pompons | tidings | yepro | claim, I^T^ | 
Lights of the [ world, | '^ and | demi-gods of | famet | "^ | 
"^ Is I this ^ I jour | triomph^ | ""^^ | tins joor | prood i^ | 

P*»o^lTll 
ChfldieB of I Tmtk, ^ H and | champiiM H <^ 1>^ I <^«nM ^ 

ITIITII 
25 ^ For I this hath | Science | searched | ""^ on | weary | wing, 
"^ By I shore and | sea— | ^ each | mate and | liring | thing I 

ITll 

Launched with I- | beria's | pilot | "^ from the | steep, ^ | 
^ To I woiid's Qfr I known, M and | isles be- | yond the | 

deepllTII 
"^ Or I round the | cope ^ ( "^^ kor j liring | chariot | drireBf 
80 "^ And I wheeled hi | triumph ( ^ through the | signs of | 

keaTenlfTIITll 
Oh ! I star-eyed | science, | ^ hast | thou | wandered | them, | 
^ To I waft us I home | ^ the | message of de- | spairU- | 

Til. 

Then | bind the | palm, | Tl i ^7 I cage's | brow to | suit,"^ | 
T Of I blasted | leaf ^ | ^ and | death^is- | tilling j fruit H I 

TllTll 

35 Ah I me ! | "^ the | laureled | wreath that | murder | rears, | 

Til 

Blood-nursed, | "^ and { watered | ^ by the | widow's | teuf» 

ini 

Seems | not so | foul, | "^ so | tainted, | "^ and so | drsad, 
^ As I waves the | nightshade | ^ j round the ( skepde | 
^^^ I TI I Tl I QmjML 

3. Th« Gratk. 

1. There is a | calm IT for | those who | weep, ^ j ^ ( 
^ A I rest '^ I "^ for I weary | pilgrims ) found, | "^ | 
They | softly | lie I ^ and | sweetly | sleep,'^ j T*1 1 
Low ] *^ in the I ground. | TI I "Tl I 
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5. ^ The I storm M that | wreeks the | whiterf | sky | "^11 
No I more die- | tarbs ^ | Uieir | deep le- | pose, | 

^ Than | summer | evening's | latest | sigh, | 

T That I shuts M the I rose, m m I 
8. T 1 1 long to I lay n this I painful | bead^ | 
^ And I aching | heart ^ | ^ be- 1 neath the | soil, | 
^ To I slumber | "*] in that | dreamless | bed ^ | 

TFrom|alinmyltoil.|TllTll 
4. T For I misery | stole me | "^ at my | birth ^ | 
T And I cast me | helpless | ^ on the | wild : | ^ | 
T 1 1 perish; | ^^ | O, my | mother | earth ! ^ | ^^ | 

Take | home f T thy | child. | Tl I Tl I 

6. ^ On I thy I dear I lap ^ | these | limbs re- | elined, | 
^ Shall I gently | moulder M into | thee: | ^ | 

^ Nor I leave | '^ \ one | wretched | trace be- | hind, | 

T^ n Re- I sembUng | me. | Tl I Tl I 

6. Hark ! "^ M ^ I strange | sound | ^ af- | frights mine | ear; | 

Til 

"^ My I pulse, IT my | brain | runs | wild, IT 1 1 rave; | 
T^ I Ah ! I who art | thou | ^ whose | voice 1 1 heart | T^ | 

ni 

"I n am the I Grave! | Tl ITI I 

7. T The I Grave, ^ | ^ that | never | spake be- | fore, | 

^ Hath I found at | length a | tongue | ^ to | chide: | Tl I 
O I listen! | Tl I ^ ^iU | speak no | more: | Tl I 

TBe|iilent,|TI|P'id«-ITIITII 

8. Art T I thou a | wretch, ^ n of | hope for- 1 lorn, | 
'^ The I victim | "*] of con- | suming | caret | Tl I 
Is I thy di»> I tracted | conscience | torn | 

-IBylfellde-lspairtlTllTII 

9. TDo I foul mis- | deeds^ | ^ of | former | times | Tl I 
Wring with re- | morse | **^ thy | guilty | breastt ^ | 

T And I gbosts | ^ of | unfor- | given | erimes | Tl I 
Murder 11 thy | rest t ^ | Tl I Tl I 
10. Lashed by the | fiiriee | ^ of the | miiid,^ | 

^Ffom Iwrathandl vei^Bea^ H woaMstthoa| fleet | Til 
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Ab! I Uunk not, | hope not, | fod ! ^ H to | find "1 1 
-|A|fnendnin|iDe,|TllTI 
11. ^ By I all the I terrors | ^ of the | tomb, | 

T Be-.| yond the | power of | tongue | ^ to | tell ! | 
"*! By Uie I dread | secrets | "^ of my | womb, | 
^ By I death I ^ and I hell! I 

13. ^ 1 1 eharife thee, | liye ! | "*] re- | pent and | pray; | 
"*] In I dust thine | infamy | ^ de- | plore ; | 
There | yet is | mercy; | T1 1 go thy | way, | 

T And I sin T I T no I more, m m I 

13. ^ What I e'er thy | lot,^ fT who | e'er thou | be, | 
1 Con. I fois thy I folly, m I Joss the | rod, ^ j 
And in thy | chastening | sorrows | "^ | see | 

-I The i ha«l n of 1 God. -I I Til Til 

14. T A I bruised | reed ^ n he | will not | breakH | Tl I 
T Af- I motions I TI I aW his J children | feel, | Hi I 

1 He I wounds them | 1 for his | mercy's | sake,^ | 
1 He I wounds j^ to | heal! | ^ \ 

15. Humbled | "*] be- | neath his | mighty | hand, ^ | 
Prostrate J ^ his | Providence a- | dore : | 

T 'Tis I done! H a- | rise! | Tl I He | bids thee | stand,T \ 
TTo I fall n no I more. | Tl I Tl I 

16. Now, I trcreler 11 in the | Tale of | tears!! 

1 To I realms 1 1 of | erer* | lasting | light,^ | 

1 Through |. time's | dark 1 \ wilderness 1 1 of | years, | 

1Pur-I suellthy I flight.1 ITI nil 
, 17. 1 There | is 1 1 1 a | cahn for | those who | weep, 1 1 
^ A I rest 1 1 H for I weary | pilfrinis | found : | 
H { 1 And I while the | monldering | asfies | deep 1 1 

Low 1 1 in the I ground; I 

18. 1 The I soul, 1 1 1 of I origin 1 1 di- | vine, | Tl I 
God's I glorious | image, | Tl I ^^^^ ^o™ I ©!»/» 1 1 
1 1n I hearen's f 1 •• | temal | spheve sMl ( shine | 
1|AIstart1er|dayi|TUTII 
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19. T ITie I sun m I is but a | spark of | fire, | ^ [ 
^ A I traMSient | meteor | ^ in the | sky ; | ^ | 
"*] The I soul, I ^ im- | mortal | ^ as its | sire, j 

Tl I Shall I Til never I die.- I Til n I 
Montgomery, 

3. Psalm cxxxix. 

I Lord, ^ I thou hast | searched me, | "^ and | known me* 
I Tl I ^T^ I Thou I knowest my | down- | sitting | '•Jand mine 
I "P'T I rising; | '"^^ | thou under- | standest my | thoughts^ 

I **] a- I far I off. ^ j ^ | ^ | Thou(compassest my | path,'^ 
5 I **] and my I lying | down, ^ | "^ and art ac- | quainted with | 

all my | ways. | ^^ | ^ For there is | not a | word in my j 
tongue, I ^but I lo,"^ I O I Lord,"^ | thou | knowest it | alto- | 
gether. | ^^ | ^^ \ Thou hast be- | set me | ^ be- | hind and 
be- I fore,"*! | "*] and | laid ihine | hand up- | on me. j ^ | ^ 
10 I Such ^ J knowledge is | too | wonderful for [ me : | ^^^ | ^ it 
is I high,'^ ni I cannot at- 1 tain unto it. | T1 ITI I Whither 
shall 1 1 go T I T from thy | spirit 1 ITI 1 1 ^^ I whither shall 

I I flee from thy | presence! | ^ |T1 M I^ I »»• I cen<J 1 1 
np into I heaven, | '"T1 1 thou art | there : | ^| | '^ if 1 1 make 

15 my I bed in I hell, Mbe- | hold^ | thou art | there. | TI I Tl 
I T If I I take the | wings of the | morning | ^ and | dwell in 
the I uttermost | parts of the | sea: | ^ | Even | there | '*^ shall 
I thy I hand "^ | lead me, | '^ and thy | right ^ | hand shall | 
bold roe. m I ^T n If 1 1 say, I Surely the | darkness shall 

20 I cover me : | "^ ^ | even the | night ^ | ^ shall be | light a- | 
bout me: | T^ | Yea, | ^ the | darkness | hideth | not from | 
thee; | "^ "^ n but the | night | shineth as the | day: [^^ 
"*! the I darkness [ ^ and the | light "^ ( '^ are | both a- | like to 
|thee.mm| 

For further trainiDg on the principles of this section it 
is recommendecl to the learner to score his own exercises 
and then read them. Let him commence by marking the 
heavy syllables in pieces selected for that purpose, both 
prose and poetry. When he has acquired a facility in 
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doing this, then let him in these same pieces determine the 
places for the rests, which, it is important to ad3, will be of 
more frequent recurrence in dignified than in sprightly style. 
And when he has done this, he will be prepared to com- 
mence dividing the matter into measures, and to test the 
correctness of the division by attempts to read the pieces 
thus scored. 

This exercise will be of special service to those readers 
who have fallen into the habit of giving an improper stress 
to unimportant words, or of reading with a measured, 
scanning movement of the voice. This error is more 
common in the reading of poetry than of prose, and is 
often acquired in childhood, whOe learning to read under 
bad instruction. But in the training of the public speaker 
it will perform a much more important part, as it will not 
only adapt his delivery to the principles of good taste, but 
to that regular action 6f the heart and lungs which is so 
essential to the healthful exercise of the functions of Ufe, 
but which is always interrupted just so far as the principles 
of this section are violated in speech. Persons of easy 
and graceful delivery speak according to these principles, 
though they may never have studied them ; and in view 
of the consequences of their violation, we can scarcely 
avoid wishing that the movements of the yoice were as 
little influenced by neglect, or subject to derangement by 
bad habits, as are the movements of the heart. Then would 
they always act in harmony, and health would at least 
generally be promoted rather than injured by the exercise 
of speaking. 
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sEcnaN 11. 

OF PAUSES. 

Rests in speech are to sentences, wbat the division into 
syllables is to words ; — their object being to sqparate the 
language by which thought is expressed, into portions cor- 
responding with Uie sense ; for the purpose of presenting 
to the ear an idea of the connection of the thought, as more 
or less intimate and close. The clearness, and especially 
Uie dignity of style depend materially on the mbute ob- 
seryance of all the requisite rests. That the learner may 
know what these are, the following enumeration is made. 

The pauses marked by the comma, semicolon, colon, 
period, and other po^s which divide discourse into sen- 
tences, are for this reason called Sentential or Grammatical 
pauses. Of these, important as they are in a grammi^cal 
point of view, nothing need here be said, but that in the 
language cS emotion, they give no intimation as to tone or 
inflection, nor even indicate with any definiteness the length 
of the pause. The comma, for example, sometimes, when 
it marks only the grammatical relation of words, indicating 
no rest of the voice, as in " Yes, Sir," " No, Sir ;" and 
at others, being used to mark a rest altogether beyond its 
ordinary length. 

In the last section another set of pauses was developed, 
which depend entirely on the mechanism of the voice, and 
are independent of the usual marks of punctuation. Con- 
necting themselves necessarily with the natural measured 
movement of the voice, they may be called by way of dis- 
tinction Rhythmic pauses. Nothing need here be added 
concerning these, except the remark, that these two classes 
of pauses are from their very nature so interspersed in all 
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correct delivery, as to furnish every necessary facility for 
taking breath even in the most hurried utterance. It is 
only from their disregard, that injury or even inconvenience 
can arise to the speaker from too great an exp^iditure of 
air from the lungs. 

There is another pause connected scAelj with rhetorical 
delivery, for the purpose of adding force to the expression 
of the emotions, and which may be called the Rheiorical ot 
Emphatic pause. This pause, made immediately before or 
after the utterance of some striking thought, commands the 
special attention of the hearer, at the same time diat it 
gives him time to fix the thought more deeply in his me- 
mory. It also indicates feeling on the part of the speaker. 
It is a means of enforcing sentiment, which requires to be 
used with caution, but which in the hands of a master is 
an element of great power. Its effect is well understood 
in music. 

In the following examples this pause is marked by a 
dash. 

1 . Alexander wept : the great and inTincible Alexander — ^wept at 
the fate of Darius. 

3. Industry — is thd guardian of innocence. 

3. Mirth — I consider as an act, cheerfulness — as a habit of the 
mind. , Mirth — is like a flash of lightning, that glitters for a mo- 
ment ; cheerfulness — ^keeps up a kind of day-light in the mind. 

4. Men will wrangle for religion; write for it; fight for it; die 
for it; any thing but— live for it. 

5. Vice— is a monster of so frightful mien, 

As to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 

Yet seen too oft, familiar with her face. 

We trvtr— endare, then— pity, then — embrace. 

f 

6. Ameriea— it fall of youthful promise ; Europe— it nch in the 
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•eoomiilated treafures of Age ; lunr very miBS— tell die Idito^ of 
times gojyd by, and ereiy aoolderiiig Btone^U a chroniole. 

7. Let not a monument — gire you or me hopes, 
Sinee— fiot a pioeh of dust veoiaina of Cheops. 

8. Contemporaries — appreciate the man, rather than the merit; 
but posterity — will regard the merit, rather than the man. 

9. On whatever .side we contemplate Homer, what principally 
strikes us, is — his wonderful invention. 

10. It is an honor to a roan to cease from strife; but every fool 
—will be intermeddling. 

11. Some — place the bliss in action, some—in ease; 
Those — call it pleasure, and contentment— these. 

The Pause whi«h matks fli?e Transition firom one para- 
graph or division of discourse to another is too important 
to be overlooked. This may be called the Paragraphic 
pause. As a mere pause, it is sufficient to remark that it 
ii longer &in that whbh marics die division of periods, 
-which are more closely related to each other. It is. bow- 
ever accompanied wkh several other agencies^ — 1. It is 
preceded by the Prepared Cadence. 2.. It is followed by 
a ehang^ in Pitch and usually by some change in the 
I^rases of MdkKJy. 3. It is the place where the Transi*- 
Homs mo^ frequently occur, which mark the changes of 
sentiment in discourse, and which were made &e subject 
of a section in the last chapter. 

In practice &is padse will be found to furnish to the 
speaker a very convenient occasion to return to a lower 
jBote, a sk)wer utterance, or a freer movement of the voice, 
when he finds himsdf speaking on too faig^ a piteh, too 
rapidly, or in a monotonous and eonstrained manner. 
■ Tliere are two pauses which belong exclusively to versc^ 

18 
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•nd are hence called Musical Pauses; tke cmtral panae 
which diTides the line into two parts, and iht final pauae 
at the end of the line. 

1. The cesural pause is not essentikl to Terse, as the 
shorter kinds of measure do not recognise it ; but in our 
heroic and blank verse, consisting of five feet, it can never 
be omitted in reading, without destroying its euphony* 
This pause may exist in any part of the line, but is most 
agreeable when found in the middle; that is, in the 
middle of the third foot, as in the first five lines of the 
following : — 

Can that arm measure .... with an arm dinne 1 
And canst thoa thunder .... with a Toice like mine t 
Or in the hollow ••«• of tbiae bmiid contain 
The bulk of waters, .... the wide spreading main* 
When, mad with tempests, .... all the billows rise 
In all their rage, .... and dash the distant skies 1 

The cesural pause may be fi)und wk the end of the first, 
second, or third foot, or in the middle of the second or 
fourth. The euf^ony is diminished as the place of this 
pause departs from the middle of the line — but is greater 
when, it occurs before the middle than after it. It is 
however for the wriitr to determine the place of the 
cesural pause, and for the reader to observe it, and mark it 
with his voice. 

2. The other pause peculiar to poetry occurs at the end 
of the line, and is hence called the final pause. When 
not coiacident with the Gcammatiea] pause, it is introduced 
by the phrase of the monotone or the rising or falling dft- 
toae, with no downward slide of the voice. In the reoAng 
of verse, the end of every line shook! be marked by sueh 
a rest, unless forbidden by the closeness of the graflvna- 
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tical connection with the fidlowtug Kne. As regards rkgmey 
there is no doubt but the end of each line ^ould be made 
quite perceptible to the ear ; and if the same is not done 
in blank verse, it often differs but little from prose. On the 
stage, however, where the appearance of faking in Tcrse 
should always be avoided, this resetnblance to prose is not 
a defect ; and the ends of the lines, where the sense does 
iK)t require it, need not be marked by a rest 

Great care should be taken by the reader in determining 
the proper place of the cesural pause ; and the length to 
be given to this, as also to the final pause, will furnish a 
good exercise for his judgment, as it will afford a good 
test of his taste. If made too long, or if accompanied 
with any error of intonation, it gives a mechanical stifle 
ness to the movement of the verse, and passes into a de- 
cided fadt. 



SECTION III. 

OF THE RCADINO OF POETRT. 

The principles which are laid down in the seyenJ 
sections of die second diapter of this manual, are as 
appKeable to the reading of poetry as of prose ; but in 
their apjdication, there are some slight difierences which 
need to be noticed. 

I. As regards Atemty we have made no difference 
between prose and poetry. In either case, the laws are 
determined by usage. But, 

1. The poet may violate these laws in the expression of 
some haiah sentimoit, for the purpose c^ making die sound 
to correspond with the sense. Thus Miltcm, — 
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On a todden opem Hj^ 
'With impeUuHu recoil, and jarnog aovnd. 
The infernal doors; and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 

The reader in such a case should yield to the preference 
of the writer, in violation of usage. 

2. Where, without any particular reason, the poet has 
done violence to the laws of accent, there may in general 
be a compromise of the jarring requisitions of the metrical 
and the common accent, so as to avoid any considerable 
harshness, by accenting both the syllables. Thus — 

Onr supreme foe, in time may much relent. 
Of thrones and mighty seraphim prostrate. 
Encamp their legions, or with obscure wing. 

3. Where this compromise cannot be effected the coa- 
tomary accent is to take precedence. 

4. When the rhythm of verse seems to require an accen- 
tual stress on unimportant words or syllables which would 
have no such stress in prose, it should not be given. Thus 
the and o/*, and the other particles with whieh our language 
lAounds, should never (except io rare cases where ikej are 
made emphatic) be considered as longi or accented. 

5. In poetry, the Temporal accent abouid be given on all 
sj^llables of indefinite quantity; and the Radical specially 
avoided, except on the most abrupt syllables. 

U. The principle* of Emphatisy of the Dr^ ofMdodyj 
of Expressiotiy and of Tramdtiony are iq>plied, in all re- 
spects, the same in poetry as in prose. The learner bow- 
ever may be infoimed^ that in poetry he will find a more 
comprehensive field for their ^ttployment. Poetry is the 
language of jGseling. 
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m. All the kinds ci Pauses used in the reading of prose 
are also common to poetry, as well as those described in 
the last section as peculiar to verse. 

IV. The short syllables which would be pronounced in 
the reading of prose, eren though apostrophized by the 
writer or the printer, diouM be pronounced ako in poetry. 
The occurrence of sncfa qrllables varies the melody ; and 
is most comimm with the best poets. 

The dactj^ often adds a sh<Mt syllable in the first foot of 
the verse, thus : — 

FiOiloiis he spoke, the angry chief replied. 
MurmihiDg, and with him fled the shades of night 

The tribra^ occurs frequently in t&e third and fourth 
feet, thus :— 

And rolls impetiioiis t5 the subject plain. 
And thunders down impetibiis t5 the plain. 

And the anapast is of frequent occurrence in any place 
in the line, except the first. Witness the following : — 

. On ey^rf tide with shaddwy squadrons deep. 
And hosts infiirl&te sh&ke the ahnddMng ground. 

V. In the reading of bhyme b particular, it may be 
remarked, that there should be the same variety in the 
Phrases of Melody and the Cadence, as in the reading of 
blank verse, or^prose. The regular recurrence of similar 
sounds, superadded to the measure, exposes the reader to 
the danger of too great uniformity in the employment of 
the phrases of melody, or of a return to the same note at the 
end of the lines. 

It will often require great care and attention on the part 
of the learner, to rid himself of bad habits of reading poetry, 

18* 
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acquired in early life. In view of Ae land of inartraetlon 
usually given to children in our schools, and the real 
diflBculties attending the reading of verse, it is perhaps 
not remarkable that so few read it well. — ^The follow- 
ing exercises will introduce the learner to the practice on 
the pauses peculiar to poetry, which he may carry to any 
extent on examples of his own selection. The dots . • • • 
indicate merely a vocal rest, with no cxpcesnve intona* 
tion ; and are hence a fit emUem of die musicat pause. 

Examples. 

1. Of Man'i first disobedieiioe, • • • « and the fruit • • • 
Of that forbidden tree, .... whose mortal taste . . • 
Brought deatb into the woild, . • . • and all oor wo, 
With loss of Eden, .... till one greater Man . . » . 
6 Restore us, ... . and regain the blissful seat, , . 

Sing, beayenly Muse, .... that on the secret top • • • 
Of Oreb, or of Sinai, .... didst inspire . . . 
That shepherd, .... who first taught the ohosen seed. 
In the beginning .... how the Heavens and Earth • • • 

10 Rose out of Chaos! .... Or, if Sion hill . . . 

Delight thee mora, • • • • mad Sikia't brotk, that lowed * • • 
Fast by the oracle of .Ood ;.•«•! thenoe • • . 
Invoke thy aid .... to my adventurous song, 
Tiiat with no middle fli^t • • . • nitends to soar . • • 

15 Above th' Aonian mount . • * . while it paisaes , • • 
Things unattempted yet • . » • in prose or rhyme. 

9. O Muse! .... the causes and the crime^relate; 
What goddess was provoked, .... and whence her bate, 
For what ofieoce . ... the queen of heaven began • < • 
To persecute so l^rave, .... so Just a man; 
I 5 Involved his anxious life .... in endless cares. 
Exposed to wants, . . • • and hurried into wars ! 
Can heavenly minds ..... such high resentment show. 
Or ezerdaa their spHs • » • .in human wo? 
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3. Oh ! Sacred Troth ! . . • • th j triamph ceased awhilot 
And Hope, thy sister, » • • . seated with thee to smile. 
When leagued Oppression . • . . poured to northern wars • • • 
Her whiskered pandoors .... and her fierce hnssars, 
6 Waved her dread standavd . • . . to the breece of m<Hii» 
Pealed her load dram, • • . » and twanged liar trampet himii 
Tumaltuotts horror .... brooded o*er her ran. 
Presaging wrath to Pdand .... and to man! 

Warsaw's last champion, .... from her height snnreyedy 
10 Wide o'er the fields .... a waste of ruin laid.— 

Oh! Heaven ! he cried, . . • • tiff bleedili^tomilry satis; 
la there no hand on high » • ^ « to sMeld tfie braral 
^ Yet| though destrHctioA • . » • sweep thsea lovely plains» 

Rise, iellow-men! . • • • oar country yet remains ! 
15 By that dread name, .... we wave the sword on high. 
And swear for her to live ! . • . . with her fo die t 

4. Lo, the poor Indian! . • • . whose vntalored mind • • * 
• Sees QoA in doods, . • . <^ hsam Wm In llM wfod; 
' His soal, • . . • prood Sciimos never taa^^t ts sttay « • • 

Far as the solar walk, • ... or milky way { 
5 Yet simple Nature .... to his hope has given. 

Behind the cloud-topped hill, .... an humbler heaven ; 

Some safer world .... in depth of woods embraced. 

Some happier island .... in the w^tety waste. 

Where slaves once more .... their native land behold, 
10 No fiends torment, .... no Christians tiiirst for gold. 

To Be, .... contents his xiatural desire, 

He asks no Angel's wing,'. ... no Seraph^s fire } 

Bat thinks, .... admitted to that eqnal sky, 
> Higfaitiifiri de|-. , < . (riwdl bear him es tt ptpyi 
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8BCnON IV. 

Of TBM MtOOPIHd Of tftlOn. 

The idea inrdred in the Grouping of Speech, requires 
for its foil deTel(^>fiient a carefol analysis of written lan- 
guage. Such an analyst shows, that words sustaining a 
close grammatical relation to edch other are often separated 
by intervening words and clauses. To the eye of the 
reader the connection may be apparent, and the meaning is 
generally obytous; bat iiot so with the hearer. There 
must be expedients adopted by the reader or speaker, to 
present such sentences to the ear of the hearer as they na- 
turally present themselves to the eye of him who reads, or 
the sense may often remain obscure ; and particularly in 
poetry^ where die greatest involutions and transpositions of 
style occur. Amoftg these expedients may be enumerated : 

1. The application of Empfaatie force to words having 
a close grammatical connection, but separated by other 
matter. — The following will serve as an example : — 

Go PRiAca TO THC COWARD, thou death-telliog aoer! 
Or, if gory Callodea to dreadful appear, 
Draw, dotaid, aroond thy old wayering aigiit! 
This HAirrLB, to oover the phantoms of fiigfat. 

2. The same object is secured by an abatement of the 
force, and a quickening of the time in reading the matter 
which intervenes between the related words or parts of a 
sentence. — ^These circumstances of Force and Time, though 
perfectly distmct, in such cases coincide, and constitute 
what may be called the Flight of the Voice. We shall pre- 
sent it to the eye thus : — 

Thus saying, from her tide the fatal key, 
sa iMtnuBMt ofatt oar w^ she took. 
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Let as (■!»«• lilb MB little ttort t«pp^ 
Than just to look aboat us and to die^ 

Expatiate free o*er all this scene of man. 

3. The same principle may extend to the shortening of 
the pauses which intervene between words . closely related 
to each other. — This will be illustrated by a siur OTer the 
pause thus shortened :— 7 

Say first, for Heaiwi hi^s moll^ ftom tl^ Tknr^ 
Nor the deep track of hell. 

4. Another expedient is, the employment of the Phrase 
(tf the Monotone^ (and sometimes of the Ri^g Ditone,) 
iostead of allowing the voice to fsdl at the pauses whidi 
intervene between the related parts. Exmnple v-^ 

On the other sidot 
incensed with indignation, Satan stood 
Unterrified, and like m comet b&aed, 
That fires the lengtii of Oj^inobM kogi^ 
In the Arctic skj. 

Though these are disdnet elemants, and each capable of 
1^1 independent illustration, no two are opposed to each 
other, but any or all of them may be combined to secure 
Qoe common object. This the foUowing examples will 
suflBciently illustrate : — 

1. So spake our sire» and by his countenance seemed 
Ekitering on studious thoughts abstruse, which £yi 
Perceiving, where sbe sat retired in sight, 
With lowlfatess iftiO«rtto Ma her MBti, 
And ffrftce that wop who aaw to wish h*r stay. 
Rose, and went forth among her fruits and flowers, 
T(^yisit how thet prospered, bud and bloom. 
Her ntjrsert ; they at her comhig Sprung, 
And, touched by her ftilr tendance, ULADLIEB ORIW. 
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S. The 8UN was sonk, and after him the tTAa 
Of HcsPBBUS, whose office is to bring, 
Twilight upon the earth, 111011 arbiter 
Twixt day and aif bt ; and now from end to end 
NioHT^s hemisphere had veiled the horizon r6and : 
Whin Satan, who late fled before the threats 
Of Gabriel out of Eden, now iaqwoTad 
In meditated fhiod and malice, bent 
On man*! deatmctkra, maofre what might hap 
or heavier on hivMU^ rSABLBSS BSTOtBIB. 

3. As the TINI, which has long twined ita grtceftU Ibliage about the oali, 
•i*d been Ufted by it into ranahine, will, when the hardy plant ia rifted by tha 
thunderbolt, ding round it with its caressing tendrils, and bind up its 
idiatlared boughs ; so is it beautifull j ordained by ProTidence, that 
VOMAV, who la the men dependent aad ornament of man hi hia happier hows, 
should be his stay and solace when smitten with sudden calamity ; 
winding herself into the rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly 
supporting the drooping head, and binding up the broken heart. 

I. So spake the false dissembler wpCBCinriD; 
For neither Man aor An«sl can diseeca 
Htpocrist, the only eyil that walks 
InTiaiUe, except to God alone, 

By^pemiiaivewii, throogli heaTSB and earth. 

5. May the like SIRENITT fai each dreadAil circomstancaa, and a DEATB 
SQUALLY GLORIOUS, be the lot of all whom ttrannt, of what^rer deno- 
minatioa or deaoripcion, SMALL, In any age, or hi any cowitry, CALL to expiate 
their rirtues on the scaffold. 

The exercise su^ested in tbis section may vreH be con- 
tinued, for which examples may everywhere be found. It 
involves an analysb of written language, which has to be 
made mentally by him who understands what he reads, 
whether he makes it sensible to the ear of the listener or 
not. But to the speaker, or to him who is accustomed to 
read aloud to others, it is not less neeessary that he should 
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be able to make others understand, tban that he diould 
himself un4erstand| what he speaks or reads* 

But this is not the only advantage to be derived from 
this kind of exercise. Dr. Barber, when treating of this 
subject, takes occasion to ^eak of the intimate connection 
between the arts <£ compositbn and delivery. He re- 
. marks : — ^^ It must be obviousf that such an analysis as is 
necessary to present a dear picture of thought in delivery, 
cannot tail to reveal the latent beauties as well as defects 
of compo»tion. The art of Rhetoric cannot foil to denre 
assistance from that of Elocution ; since a careful consider- 
ation of the nice relaUoas of though in ^itten language is 
constantly necessary to its practice. Elvery exertion of it 
consists in the application of a subtle test, by which com- 
position, as a medium of conveying thought and sentiment, 
is tried. The arts of Rhetoric and Delivery are therefore 
intimately related and assist each other ; and we may remind 
those who afiect great zeal for the one, and contemn the 
other, of what Bacon used to say, when he experienced a 
temporary difficulty from two passages of Scripture, which 
he could not immediately reconcile : — ^ Ye are brethren, 
why strive ye ?' " 



The question was once adced by the Bi^op o£ Cloyne, 
in relation to Great Britain, " Whether half the learning of 
the kingdom was not lost for want of having a proper de- 
livery taught in our schools and coDeges?" and a similar 
inquiry cannot but force itself on any thoughtful observer, 
in regard to our own country. Our t^stems of education 
aeem to be based on the supposition, that nothing is essen- 
tially necessary to language but tocrd$. The graphic ait, 
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as presented in our books — eren the texi-books fimiyied 
for the use of chi)drai| exhibits nothing but words, and 
marks indicating the rests of the voice. In regard to the 

' tones, emphases, qnaUty of the voice, &c., they have no 

. visible signs. For these we depend entirely on nature, and 
on the instructions ^ the living teacher. But in teaching 
a knguage of words, in the absence of all effective instmc- 

. tion in regard to this other language, even the suggestions 
of natufs are conntermtled ; and in reading what they do 
not understand, children first leam to lay aside their natural 
tones and infleetion»*-4he language which alone can truly 
express the feelings. Thus early (hey acquire reading tones, 
widely different from the natural tones of speech ; and these 
too often, for want of correc^n, grow with their growth 

. and strengthen widi their strength ; from reading are trans- 
ferred to the rehearsal upon the stage of what they commit 
£nom books; and thus not unfrequently the professional 
man— *ihe public speaker even — engages in the hopeless 
task of sustaining the cause of injured innocence, of rous- 
ing up an oppressed people to the avenging of their wrongs, 
or the still harder task of moving the depraved heart to the 
choice of a course of virtuous action, — ^by the use of a lan- 
guage of words. 
In view of such a state of things, Sheridan says, — ^' Wh^i 

,we reflect, that not only eveiy thing which is pleasur- 
able, every thing which is forcible and affecting in utterance, 
but also the most material point necessary to a full and dis- 
tinct comprehension of the sense of what is uttered, depends 
upon the proper use of the Elemenis of Expression ; it may 
well astonish us to think, that so essential a part of lan- 
guage should in a civilized country be wholly Aeglected. 
Nuy worsci that our youth should not only be uninstructed 
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in the trae use of these, but in flie Kttle art that is used, 
they should be early peirerted by fiJse rules, utteriy repug- 
nant to those ^ich nature has clearly pointed out to us. 
In consequence of vrfaich, aH the noble ends which might 
be answered in a free state, by a clear, lively, and affecting 
public elocution, are in a great measure lost to us. And 
how can it be otherwise, when Vre hare given up the vivi- 
fying, energetic language, stamped by God himself upon 
our nature, for that which is the cdd, lifeless work of art, 
and inventicm of man ? and bartered diat which can pene- 
trate the inmost recesses of the heart, for one which dies in 
the ear, or fades on the sight.*^ This we have done ; and, 
strange to teH, have done it in the very face of the uni- 
versal admission, that while Jew can be moved by reasofiy 
all can feel. 

Children should never be permitted to read what they 
cannot understand ; the school-boy should never be per- 
mitted to commit a piece for rehearsal upon the stage, till 
he has been taught the principles on which it should be 
read and spoken : and in our higher institutions of learning, 
all that has been neglected in the preparatory training 
should be supplied by a patient system of practical instruc- 
tion, embracing every point which is essential to an effec- 
tive and powerful delivery. But most of those who have 
charge of the business of elementaiy instruction, are them- 
selves ignorant of the very simplest elements of elocution ; 
nor in many of our higher seminaries of learning, is any 
but the most feeble attempt made to supply the defect of 
early education arising from this source. Even in some of 
cur colleges, every attempt to set forth this subject will be 
met with coldness and neglect. But may it not be hoped, 
that the time is near, when a distinction shall be every- 
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where made between tbose seminarief and colleges wfaicji 
•end out from their walls those who by a good delivery are 
prepared to make efiective use of all their other acquisi- 
tions, and those whose sons have only their certificates and 
diplomas to present to the public as evidence of their edu- 
cation. While q)eech and reason are among the leading 
characteristics of man, it is melancholy to reflect on the 
enormous waste of rtatwing fower among the educated 
class of society, arising from the neglect to cultivate the 
power of speech I Our countiy abounds in good writers, 
while a good speaker is really almost a prodigy. The sole 
reason of this is, that Rhetoric and all the elegances of 
Composition are taught, while Ekwution is left to nature 
and to chance. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ELEMENTS OF GESTURE. 



SECTION L 

PBKLiyUfABT BIM ABK8. 

Gesture is used in this Manual to include the whole of 
the acHon of the orator ; and embraces that part of delivery 
which addresses itself to the eye, as distinguished from the 
Voice or that part which appeals to the ear. Besides, 
therefore, what is more commonly understood by gesture, it 
embraces die expression of the countenance and attitude^ — 
every thing indeed by which the painter gives life to his 
portrait or the parent communicates with his infant child. 

The first thing to be remarked in regard to the action 
appropriate to the expression of sentiment, and which con- 
sequently falls under our notice in this part of our Manual, 
is, that it is rudural. As evidence of this, it is, next to the 
UmeSy the earliest language employed and the earliest 
learned by tlie child. The one has been called the speech, 
the other, the hand-writing of nature. These constitute 
the only language which never deceives ; and the only 
language which is alike understood by all — ^the learned 
and the unlearned. Though natural, it is to some ex- 
tent voluntary. "Thus," in the language of Austin, 
^^ anger threatens, affright starts, joy laughs and dances, 
but nature does not by any means suggest (except it may 
be to some chosen few) the most dignified or graceful ex- 
pressions cX those various passions ; as may be sufficiently 
observed m the untutored extravagance and uncouth mo- 
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tions of the yulgar, — ^in the gesticulations of mirth in their 
dances, and of anger in Iheir quarrels. These, though 
they may be perfectly int«ltf gibk, and strongly energetic, 
degrade the person who uses them from all pretensions to 
the character of liberality of mind, or of enlightened elo- 
quence ; and are more likely to excite . in the cultivated 
spectator laughter or disgust, than the kindred passion of 
the gesticulator." ^ • 

The^st stage of gesture, then, as it may be called, cor- 
responds with the natural tones of the voice, and consists 
of the inroluntary visible symbols of expression which con- 
nect themselves with the stronger passions of the mind, 
such as the motion of some of the muscles of the face, the 
change of the color of the countenance, and certain sudden 
gesticulations which sometimes extend to the whole body. 
These are the offspring of the jiatural sympathy which 
exists between the action of the mind and the material 
frame. But the effects of this sympathy do not stopJiere. 
It prompts to a variety of movements which are much 
more under the coutrd of the will than those to which we 
have referred. These constitute gesture in its second stage, 
and by way of distinction may be called voluntary. Being 
to a certain extent under the control of the will, they may 
be influenced by the force of examj^ and may become 
awkward by the imitation of some bad model, or by being 
put forth under the constraints of natural diffidence, or by 
the employment of a manuscript in delivery. From the 
same causes, gesture may be altogether suppressed. — Ex-* 
cess of natural excitement too, may lead to too great rigid- 
ity of muscle, and to a total inattention to the gestures ; 
and this can scarcely fail to result in the entire absence of 
every thing like grace in the actioo of th^ i;pe^i. Ge*- 
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lure, then, as an art, requires to be studied not kss than 
Grammar or Logic. 

The Toluntary gestures may "well therefore become the 
subject of instnictitm. The muscles by which they are 
made are all voluntary muscles, not less than are those em- 
ployed in penmansiiip, or in plajring upon a musical instru- 
ment ; and thus, by a course of private training similar to 
that to which in these other cases they are subjected, they 
may be brought perfectly under the control of the will, so 
as to produce widi all the precision of a natural habit such 
action as shall please instead of ofiendmg the eye. Such 
action, considered merely as a matter oi taste, luts the same 
advantage over the awkward movements of the untutored 
i^»eaker, as a neat and elegant dress has ov^ the slovenly 
apparel of a clown : it bespeaks t^ favor and attention 
of the hearer. But as Ae language of sei^iment and feel- 
ing, it performs the higher ojBSce of arousing the mind of 
the ^aker and inspiring him with feelings suitable to the 
subject and the occasion, of giving force and impressive- 
ness to the sentiments he utters, and thus of exciting and 
keeping alive an interest on the part of his auditory. By 
this feeling of interest alone, is die pqpukr mind roused 
up to a full appreciaticm c^ the knportance of the matter in 
hand. Yet all this is to be done, not by the employment 
of any artificial means, but by the use of the cuUhated nor 
iural powers. No afiectatimi can equal* the sunple dignity 
of nature, which however rarely becomes visible till freed 
from the rubbi^ of artificial defects and polidied by art. 

It may not appear perfectly obvious, that a neglect of the 
principles of gesture may affect injuriously the character 
even of written compontion. Yet who, if wanting in an 
tfRM>t»ve tlocutim, would MecofH, ihelMcal oxpressicHi 
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or eloquent arrangement, in a aennon or discourse in« 
tended to be ddivered by himself? So £aur from this, to 
adopt the language of a distinguished writer on this subject, 
** If even a figure or brilliant thought diould occur to him, 
he rejects it as not of a piece, or in the language of Sterne, 
as ^ intended tor another man ;' and if in his researches on 
his subject, he meets with anj thing beautiful as well as 
illustrative, he strips it of its ornaments, and clothes it in 
Jie plain garb of bousdiold labor. He blushes to intro- 
duce a figure too elegant to be reckoned of his society, 
and which he knows not how to present as he ought. To 
be able to write with spirit a riietorical composition which 
a man is to pronounce himself, he must also feel his own 
ability to deliver it with qpirit And dierefore the igno* 
ranoe or neglect of rhetorical delivery must be conadered 
as one great impediment to the progress even of written 
eloquence." 

It should be remarked in passing, that feeling cannot be 
expressed by words alone, or even by the tones of the 
voice : it finds its best, and ofttimes its only expression in 
the flash of pasaon on the cheek, in the speaking eye, the 
contracted brow, the compressed lip, the heaving bre^, 
the trembling frame, — in tl^ rigid muscle and the general 
bearing of the entire body. And when emotion or passion 
thus speaks, its langiuige is often confined to no parti* 
cular part of the body, but the living frame as a whole 
sympathizes in the action. StiH, in treating of &is part of 
our general subject, to fecilitate the imparting of instruction, 
as well as to furnish the materials for giving an intelligent 
description of the action of a speaker, an analysis of the 
dements of gesture, as arising from difierent parts of the 
body, will be firrt given* Such an aoalysb, — Shaving a 
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reference however to the action of the orator rather than 
the actor, — will be presented in the several sections of this 
chapter ; while the attention of the learner is successively 
Called to the Feet and Lower Limbs, the Head and Trunk, 
the Ejres and Countenance, the Hand, and the Ann. — Some 
of the elements appropriated only to epic or dramatic ac- 
tion, will be noticed in the Appendix. 

This will lead to a somewhat minute detail of particulars, 
widi all of which however the learner should be made ac- 
quainted, that he may have a fall knowledge of all the 
means which nature and the best usage have placed at his 
command, not only for the purpose of enforcing scaitiment, 
but also for enabling him to give interesting variety to the 
aeticm by which this is to be effected. And he may here 
be reminded, ihdi oratory is no new art of mere modem 
inv^tion ; but that the principles which we present are 
' the same with those which have come down over the lapse 
of more dian two thousand y^ars ; and that the best models 
of excellence of our own time are those which approach 
nearest to the great masters of antiquity, whose writings 
and opinions have fortunately survived the wreck of much 
other matter. These principles then come to us with all 
the authority which time and experience can impart to 
tbem. Had we competent teachers in this department, and 
perfect models for the imitation o( the young, the learner 
might aim directly at the acquiation of great excellence in 
oratory. As it is, his first object should be to free himself 
from bad habits, and from all artificial ecmstraints, then to 
avoid faults, and thus indirectly by frequent and continued 
practice to acquire the beauties and the graces which will 
naturally engraff themselves on his delivery. To the ac- 
complishment of this end, this Part of our work is directed. 
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SECTION IL 

or THB rSBT AMD LOWSB LIMM. 

The propriety of commeDcing this part of our subject 
with a consideration of the Feet and Lower Limbs will 
become obvious to the learner as we pass along. To the 
orator nothing is unimportant which contributes to the 
general impression he makes upon his audience ; and this 
depends very materially on the dignity and grace of hit 
movements. And what particularly concerns us to remade 
at this point is, that dignity and grace in the standing figure 
are known to depend on the positions of the lower limbs, 
which should be such as to give to the body both firmness 
of support and fiicility of movement. Mere firmness or 
stability can be secured, when combined with every d^;ree 
of awkwardness ; and rude strength most firequently per- 
haps supports the wei^ of the body equally on both feet. 
Firmness and grace however are combined, when the 
weight of the body is principally supported on one leg, and 
the other so placed as to preserve the balance of the body 
and keep it from tottering, at the same time that it is left 
free to move at will. Austin has remarked, that this is the 
position adopted in the Apollo, the Antinous, and in other 
beautiful and well-executed statues. In this position, the 
foot which supports ike body is to be firmly planted, and 
the body so erect that a perpendicular line let &11 firom 
the centre of the neck should pass through the heel of that 
foot. Either foot may thus support the body, and may be 
more or less advanced than the bee foot ; thus giving four 
positions which are the only cmes suited to oratory. The 
conditions of all these are, fintj that the feet are to be 
separated from each other only three or four inches; 
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$ecandlyj that the toes of the foot \?hich supports the body, 
as well as of the other, should be turned moderately out- 
ward ; and thirdly^ that the feet diould be so placed, that 
lines passing lengthwise through the two feet, shall cross 
each other under the heel of the foot least adranced. 

First Position of the Right Foot. 

In this position, the right foot is firmly \^ I i |^ 
planted, and sustains the weight of tfie \ \ / 1 V 
body. The left foot forms nearly a right J^\ ^l^"^^ 
angle with the other, and rests only cm s:^^^^^^^^^^^> 
the ball of the great toe. — ^In the ground- 
plan of this figure, the right foot which 
rests firmly on the ground is deeply 
shaded; the part of the left which 
toudies die ground is diaded lightly. (See Fig. 1.) 



A 




Second PosUion of the Bight Foot. 

In this position also, the right foot is 
advanced, while the weight of the body 
is on the left. — In the plan therefore, 
th6 left foot is deeply shaded ; and the < 
right, though it rests upon the ground 
throughout its whole extent, is shaded 
more faintly. In this position, the an- 
gle which the feet make with each other 
is but about 75 degrees. (See Fig. 2.) 

First Position of Ike L^ Foot. 
This is in all respects analogous to the first position of 
the right foot. The plan presents that position reversed. 
(See Fig. 3.) 
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Mfg. f. FIf, 4. 





Second PoriUon of ike Left Ihct. 

This position likewise is in all respects analogbusto the 
corre^onding position of the right foot, as Fig. 4 will 
show. 

These are believed to be the most natoal and easy posi- 
tions which the speaker can assume ; and yet when first 
attempted they may seem to require an ^(brt The learner 
will soon however find himself perfectly at ease in them, 
and familiarity will secure their adoption as a matter of 
habit. With this familiarity, all attention to studied preci- 
sion or measured exactness should be laid aside. Aflecta* 
tion and -grace can never exist together. Though the 
sustaining foot is to be planted firmly, and the knee of that 
leg straightened, yet there should be no contraction or 
rigidity of muscle ; and the other foot and limb must be 
kept relaxed. 

An observance of the foregoing rules will do much to 
guard the learner against a variety of errors ; some of the 
most common of which we shall here notice* 
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Errors in the Position (f the Feet. 

1. Tfte sustainiftg of 
the umght of the body 
on both fed equally. — 
This is objectionable 
mainly, as rendering 
changes of position in- 
convenient. (See Figs. 
5,6.) 

2. The throwing of 
the weight of the body 
forward upon the ball 

of the foot ^ instead of having it rest upon the heel.— This 
has less of firmness and less of dignity than the erect atti- 
tude. 

3. The placing of the feet too close together.— "This di- 
minishes the base of support ; thus rendering the posinon 
less stable, and of course restricting the free use of the arms 
m gesture. (See Fig. 7.) 

'V- 7- J^. 8. Fig, 9. 
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4. ThesefOT^tiii^ofthifedt^ far Jrome^ 

If thus placed, and on a line with each other, there is pro- 
duced a very awkward and sloyenly appearance; and if 
the one is placed in adrance of the otb^ , a swaggering 
theatrical air is presented, entirely inocHiaisteat with the 
simplicity of the positions suited to the orator. (See Figs. 
8, 9.) 

5. The pointing of the toes straight fmoardj or not 
turning them outward to fhe extent of the angle above de- 
scribed. — ^This may be combined with any of the fiiults 
just named, and will greatly heighten the awkwardness of 

^ose positions. By itself, it diminishes the base of siq>- 
port and thus renders the positions of the body less stable ; 
and tends to expose the side of the qpeaker to his audience 
instead of the fuU front. 

6. The bending of the leg which should sustain the b^dg^ 
^or the keepkig of the free one straight and rigid. — Either 

of these errors of position throws the body into an ui]^;race- 
ful attitude. (See Figs. 10> 11, 12.) 

Fig. 10. Fig. 11. J^. VL 





Without referring at this point to the occasions which 
call for changes of pontion in the lower limbs, it may be 
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immiked Aat the only dianges o£ position wfatdi seem to 
be required or admbted in oratory — are adoandng and re- 
Uring, Either of these mov^nents may be made from 
either of the four positions before described ; and the di- 
lections which follow are deigned simply to insure that 
these changes shall be made with the utmost simplicity, and 
with an entire freedom from display. For this purpose they 
must be made under the following-conditions : — Firstj the 
speaker must advance or retire, when on the stage, by a 
step of only moderate length — something less than the ordi« 
nary walldng step. Secondlyj the change must always 
commence with the free foot. Thirdly ^ the outward direc- 
tion of the toes noted in the several portions must be pre- 
served during the changes ; and fourthly ^ the changes must 
be in the following order : — Ist. Thi advance from the first 
foMUm if niher fotA — v^ made bypassing into the first 
position of the opposite foot; and the. advance from the 
second position^ by passing into the first position of the 
same foot. 2nd. To retire from the firtt position of either 
foot^ it is only necessary to pass into the second position 
of the same foot; and to retire from the second position^ to 
pass into the second position of the opposite foot. It may 
assist the learner, to remember that the advance should thus 
always bring him into the first position of one of the feet ; 
while in retiring^ he always falls into a second position.* 

* NoTB TO THc Teacher. — ^These positions and changes of po- 
sitions, being the most easy and simple, by a little practice become 
perfectly natural. An entire class, or section of a class, may advan- 
tageoasiy be trained tofrether in this kind of exercise. First, let the 
class be required to take the second position of the right foot, (which 
for conrenieace may here be designated by R. 2 ; and the other po- 
sitions in a corresponding manner.) Then let them be required to 
adumce and relire^ according to the following table, which may be 
extended and combiaed, at the pleasure of the teadier. 
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The uhKiiau cc of these snapk rales wiB reader mxf 
chan ge s of poskioii csOed far m onAory easy sod natural, 
at &e SMK tioie dnt it wiD aflnd m gurantj against aB 
mw h w aid aeas or wppnetA afledatioD. The feBowing are 
aBM»g die most coounoo enois in the enyloymcnt of die 
kmerlkabs. 

Errors cenneded wSh Changes rfPimiion. 

1. Ihe mooeimad io Hie right or Ig^, as distbguidied 
fiom the free moTement forward and badcward, in (he re- 
gular process of adrancing and retiring. — Sndi sidekn^ 
morements may be proper for the actor, dioogh not caUed 
for in <»atoi7 ; hence the notice of Aem is reserred finr the 
Ai^>endix. 

2. 7%e making of the siqp too long or too short. — Tht 
theatrical stride, and the short shofflkig step of, hesitating 
timidity — are equally inc(»sistent with the true dignity of 
die orator • 

3. The idtempt to ehai^ the poskiam by moving the Jboi 
which supports the body. — ^To iM)ye this foot requires two 
succes^ve efibrts, — ^the first being necessary to set the foot 
free. This complex movement is sdways unnecessary, and 
consequently awkward. 



From R. 2, advance to R. !• 

** R. 1, retnrn ** R. 2. 

" R. 3, reUre ^ L. 2. 

" L. 2, advance " L. 1. 

" L. 1, advance " R. 1. 

" R. 1, advance " L. 1. 

" L. 1, retire ** L. 2. 

" L. 2, retire «« R. 2. 



From L. 2, advance to L. <1. 

♦* L. 1, return •* L. 2. 

** L. 2, retire ** R. ». 

". R. 2, advance" R. K 

" R. 1, advance ** L. 1. 

« L. 1, advance " R. 1, 

" R. 1, retire " R. 2. 

*' R. 2, retire " L. 2. 



At first, each of these changes shonld be made slowl j, and the 
position may be eiven which should sscceed ; but after a v«py liuW 
practice, the only direction given should be--to adiMmu or r^twe^ 
when care must he taken to see that it he done conectJy. 
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4. The 9iowidngV3With$ toes poiiUmgitraigH 
or tamed outward bj too small an angle. — This step^ be* 
sides appearing less graceful, leaves the body unsupported 
on the side from which the toes are diverted. 

6. The fidUng wto a wr(mg positim q/ier adv€mci^ 0$ 
nUring, — ^Any other positions, or modes of changing the 
poationy than those alreadj^ pointy out, are wanting botb 
m simfdicfty and grace. 



SECTION IIL 

TBS KBAO AKD TRVNK. 

Th« a^tude and general bearing of the whole persofi 
depend on die position of the head and trunk; and the 
position of these depends so materially on ttie management 
of the feet and lower limbs, that if the rules of the pre- 
ceding section are ciirefully observed, there is little danger 
that in regard to this any thing shall be wrong. 

In dramatic action, the head performs a very important 
part. Shame, pride, dislike, horror, and many other pash 
sions and feelings do not admit of a full expression but by 
the action of the head. Such action however has little to 
do with grave delivery, either in declamation or in oratory 
— whether in the pulpit, at the bar, or in the senate. 
The dignified self-possession suited to oratory preserves the 
head erect, permitting it neither to fall forward upon the 
breast, to incline to the ride, nor to be thrown back in the 
attitude of haughtiness or defiance. — The positions of the 
body too may be made in the highest degree significant, as 
they may vary from the air of pride or disdain, which 
throws the body back from the persons addressed, — to the 
prostration, which marks the utmost dtgne of abasement 

20» 
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and humilitj. Oratory however requires only the erect 
position of self-sustained dignity^ and allows no marked 
deviation from this position. 

To be more particular, — the body of the speaker should 
be' well balanced and sustained erect on the supporting 
limb ; the head likewise should be sustained with manli- 
ness and grace ; he should front bis audience-presenting 
himself, as Quintilian expresses it, cupo fedorty and with his 
face as well as his breast directed to those whom he ad- 
dresses ; and the shrugging up of the shoulders should also be 
carefully guarded against. — This perfectly erect position of 
the body and the head should however yield to every gesture 
of the arm. That which mainly distinguistes the move- 
ments of the living body from those of the machine, is the 
sympathy which produces a perfect correspondence in the 
action of all the parts. A tonporary inclination of the en- 
tire body in the direction of the gesture of the arm is not 
then opposed to the rules here laid down. 

The following are among the common errors which, it will 
be perceived, are at variance with the foregoing directions : 

Errors in the Position of the Head and Trunk. 

1. The rigid square position of the body^ 
which arises from the constrained position 
I of the supporting leg. — However such atti- 

' tudes may be suited to a military man, they 

find no countenance in the rules laid down 
for the orator. This is diametrically opposed 
to what Cicero calls tiie virilis flexus late- 
rum — ^the manly inclination of the sides, 
which is represented in Fig. 13; where it 
appears the supporting limb is. not perpea- 
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dfeular, but indmed so as to bring the centre of tbe bodj 
into the line rf the sii{^rting foot. The perpendicular, 
rigid position of the supporting leg produces the error we 
would here describe ; and in this erroneous portion of the 
body, there will be less sympathy with the movements of 
the arms, and consequently less of ease and grace, than in 
the position represented in the figure. 

2. 7%« ekoating and rdroGimg of the head too much,^^ 
This position presents an air of arrogance or at least of in- 
difierence ; and generally arises firom the erroneous por- 
tion of the lower limbs represented in Fig. 12, page 230, 
which position has a tendency to throw the body alsa 
back too far from the audience. — ^The error opposed to 
this, is the hanging of the head bashfully dovm. 

3. The reclining of the head Unoards the shoulder^ pre- 
senting the appearance of languor or indolence. 

4. The motion of the head in gesture^ unaccompanied toith 
the arm and hand. — This error is more common with those 
who have been accustomed to read from a manuscript, 
than with those who hare trained tbemselyes properly to 
the practice of oratory. Indeed some motion of the head 
is allowable in situations where gestures of the hand are 
not admitted, as in private conversation, or when one is 
reading or lecturbg in a sitting posture. 

5. The exposing of the side to the audience^ instead of the 
breast. — This generally arises from pointing the toes 
^raight forward in the movements which lead to changes 
of position, instead of keeping them turned outward ac- 
cording to the rule. 

6. The inclination of the body forwardj as when the 
sustaining limb is bent at the knee, or the weight of the 
body rests on the baQ of the foot. 
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Fig. 14. 7^ jAe itoaggering protrusian cf thi 

body represented in Fig. 14, which most 
oommonly originates in too wide m sep»- 
nititm of the feet. 

8. T%€ mdmaUan of the body to om 
ride. — ^This may arise £rom a faulty posi- 
tion of the feet, or from a hidbit of inclin- 
ing too much in the direction of the arm 
which is emi^ed in gesture. 

9. The shrugging of the shmUderSf 
Qaintilian condemns ; and Demosthenes, 

, practiced q>eaking wiA a iqpear hanging 
oyer his shoulder. 



SECTION IV. 

or TEC ITC8 AND COUNTINANCX. 

There is a singular sympathy between the real feelings 
of the heart, and the expression of the countenance. Says 
LaTater,-^-^^ When any passion is called into action, such 
passion is depicted by the motion of the muscles, and these 
motions are accompanied by a strong palpitation of the 
heart. If the countenance be tranquil, it always denotes 
tranquillity in the region of the heart and breast." ^' Hence 
it appears," says the author of the Chironomia, *^ that the 
orator who would more othors, must appear to be mored 
nimself : that is, he must express his emotions in his coun- 
tenance and by his manner ; otherwise hb language will 
oe contradicted by his looks, and his audience will be more 
mclined to believe them, which are the natural and sure 
indications of the inward mind, than his wordS| which 
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may ea»ly be feigned, and may differ much from his real 
sentiments." 

The power of expression is not possessed equally by all ; 
but when possessed, ** it has," in the laifguage of Sir Charles 
Bell, " a great shsce in human beauty ; whether in the 
kving countenance, or in that which the pencil presents. 
How (liflkent the tame regularity of a Bierely placid coun- 
tenance, from what strikes the speetatctf when he beholds 
the indications of a great mind in that susceptibility of 
emotion and energy, which maHcs the brow and animates the 
eye of the hero even in the calmest scenes of life. How fas- 
cinating, when compared with the insipid prettiness and re- 
gular features of an inanimate beauty, is that susceptibility 
which lightens up the countenance and plays upon the fea- 
tures of a woman of sensibility, even while Ae is uhmored 
by any particular affection. — The full clear eye, the arched 
and morable eyebrow, the smooth and polished forehead, 
as indicating thb kind of capacity, this susceptibility of emo- 
tion and power of expression, are grand features of human 
character and beauty."* 

The eyes, more than any other feature by far, gire cha- 
racter to the expression of the countenance. Thus children 
early learn to look at the eyes of the parent or nurse 
to determine the real meaning of the words they may 
hare uttered. Even the c}og learns to read the human 
countenance, and finds in bis master's eyes the surest indi- 
cations of his will. — Who cannot distinguish between the 
honest look of conscious innocence, and the impudent gaze 
of hardened guilt; or between the downcast eye of modesty, 
and the averted and unsteady look of him whose heart is 

* Bell's Anatomy cfExprtmon. 
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the test of dark designs and purposes ? And how diflerent 
is the expression of the eye when suflused with tears, and 
when flashing forth the expresnon of nurthfalness and of 
joy ! — The eye-lids, the eyebrows — which are peculiar to 
iXMin, and even the cheeks, contribute to die production of 
the various expresnons of the eye. 

The orator, then, should never wear spectacles, but as a 
matter of extreme necessity. This, however, may perhaps 
be preferable to the habitual squint of the eye, wUch, with- 
out great care, is acquired by near-agfated persons. On ^ 
contrary, the eyes should be uncovered, and always with a' 
calm and unaffected expression be directed to ^ audi^M^e, 
tbou^ without being fixed on any individual so as to make 
him a special object of address. 

The power possessed even by the eye of the brute has 
been recognised in all ages. To man alone, however, ia 
given the expressive forehead, the movable brow, the 
blushing cheek, and the lip which can express derision, 
contempt, and pride. In one respect, it b more important 
to attend to the lips, than even to the eyes. The mouth in 
particular being formed by soft parts, may, by bad habits 
or by indulgence in any depraved passion, permanently 
lose even its original characteristics of beauty; while 
homely features may acquire a beauty and symmetry not 
their own, by the exercise of benevolence, candor, and 
fidelity, and the habitual practice of self-control. It is not 
to be doubted, that the innocent beauty which character- 
izes the face of early childhood, in thousands of instances 
has its soft outlines irretrievably marred and defaced by 
habits acquired perhaps by imitation, (xc by excessive m- 
dulgence in passion. In later life, habitual sorrow, or 
anxiety, or envy, or a sour temper, as wdl as habits of in- 
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iitmpvmee and vohphi<inai»f«i| mqr dri^e from tke ttoiu»- 
tenaoce eyea distinguiflhed beauty, and any 104^ to k 
traits which sMTt not only d^^ of all intaDtst, but fiudbid^ 
ding and oflensiye.* 

With the pow^ paaaMscd by the coimteMiiee of er- 
presnog the atroBger emofiooa wad paisiona, oratory ran^ 
has to do. But with its characteiistics of gieaet^-^'yKMie 
natiTe lioeaments which beq>edc aaoial cacc^oBoey wk- 
dooiy k^egrity, and discrttioB, it has nmdi to do«-— I4iny 
has described the mouth of Pompey as a <^ mouth of i»o- 
Uty" — oiprobmm; uad a foreigo writer has spdcea of the 
mouth (rf'oiir WaslaogtoOy as presenled in the pielure by 
Stewart, as stvosgly so^eatiDg the idea of Has 0$ fr^bum. 
The orator tiien should not be indi&rent to the expression 
oi the coanteoMice ; be fdioold hare even the fovdMad 
bare, and Aould take speekl care tint die mouth aad the 
lq>s be in iK> way distorted during delivery, but remodn the 
true emblem of a dignified sdf^possession. 

Among the common errors to wfaieh these instructions 
are of|X)sed, may be mentioned the following : — 

irrcrs reloHng to the Eyes and Cotmtenance. 

~ !• Tfie closing of the eyes ; the staring^ the vague wan- 
dering or the motionless abstraction of the eyes ; the fixing 
qfOue eyes upon any individtial of the audience ; or the turn* 
i^ 9f Ihe eyes away from the audience. — ^No bad habits 
would more certainly attract attention than these, and none 

* '«The parts of th^ hamaa &cs the moal movable tmd tbe mott 
expTOBsive, are the inner extremities of the e3rebrow, and the angle 
of the month, and these are precisely the parts of the face which in 
brutes have least expression ; for the brntet hvre no ejeforows, mod 
no power of eleyating or depressing the an^le of the month. It is 
m these features therefore that we should expect to find the mnscles 
of expieasion peealiar to maa.^'— ^Ivwtemjr ilfBiBfremm, 
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urould be more universally condaouied. In pronoiuicbg 
mn apostrophe kowerer, or addressing some mnote object, 
tNT speaking of some distant scene, the ^e may be £>r a 
time withdrawn from the audience, 

2. 3%« mdulgenee in Umrsy except on oceuUme toarthy of 
tueh excUemeni. — ^Demosthenes is said often to bare wept, 
wben engaged in pleading cental causes. A distinguidied 
Roman writer has said, " It was a common observation in 
Greece, that wordiy men are eaaly moved, and prone to 
tears." A greater than the worthy men of Greece, our 
Lord, wept at tiie grave of his friend ; and again when he 
approached Jerusalem — ^that devoted city, he wept over it, 
as he uttered the inimitably beautiful exclamation so worthy 
of him ^^ who spake as never man spake." Austin says, in 
regard to this subject: — "When manly firmness must be 
supposed to give way, under the irremediable loss of what 
is most dear ; tears are allowed to speak the anguish of the 
heart. The wariike Richmond in Sbakq^eaie^s Richard 
III. is not lowered in the estimation of the audience, by his 
effusion of tears on hearing of the murder .(rf* his family by 
the tyrant. The tear of humanity is also a bright gem in 
the eye of the judge who pronounces the awful sentence 
of the law upon a criminal, who might have been expected 
to fulfil better hopes." — Tears being the strongest symbol 
of emotion, should thus be reserved for occasions worthy 
of them. 

3. The allowing of the forehead or any part of the face 
to he eoveredy im coneequence of a long growth of the hair. — 
This bears the marks of effeminacy, and consequently de- 
rogates firom Ae dignity of the orator. 

4. The unmeaning froton^ or any occasional working of 
the eyehrowe. In lUce manner, (he umneamng smiley or eap- 
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frt$sian ofscorn^ the reiradiMg ofihe covnen ofOu m^k, 
the protrusion or the compression ofth/s lipSj Urn biting ihmmj 
or folding them upon each other, sa with a sort of seli^com- 
phcexkcjf — should be aycHcled as at least tending to dis- 
trict the mipd of ib^ hearer, and as b^ing often posttirely 
ofierfsive. 



SECTION V. 

or THE HAND. 

The expressiveness of what is usually called gesture 
depends on the hand. Next to the tones of the Toice and 
the countenance, the hand perhaps has the greatest variety 
and power of expression. Says Sheridan : — " Every one 
knows that -with the hands we can demand, or promise ; 
call, dismiss ; threaten, supplicate ; ask, deny ; show joy, 
sorrow, detestation, fear, confession, penitence, admiration, 
respect ; and many other things now in common use. But 
how much farther their powers alight be carried, through 
our neglect of using them we little know." 

The positions of the hand are described by Austin,* by 
referring successively to the four following circumstances : 
1. The disposition of the fingers. 2. The manner in which 
the palm is presented. 3. The combined disposition of 
both hands. 4. The parts of the body on which they are 
occasionally placed. 

1. Tlie Disposition of the Fingers, 
The natural state of the fingers, when the afrm is hanging 
freely by the side or employed in unimpassioned gesture, is 

* Chironomia^ chap, xiii, 
21 
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fliat in which ihe hand is fully qien, widi the fimre-finger 
nearly straight and separated from iht middle finger ; the 
middle finger is more bended, and rests partly on Ihe third 
finger, which it gently touches ; (be little finger is still mote 
bended, and sepamted firom the diird fing^; while the 
thumb is withdrawn entirely firom the palm, and without 
constramt turned a little upward and outward. This posi- 

^^ tion is represented in Fig. 15. This 

arrangement of the fingers is observed 
in the Venus de Medicis, and in others 
of the most eminent specimens of both statuary and paint- 
ing. Even though it may at first seem difficult to some 
learners, it will by a little practice become to them as it 
indeed is — the natural state of the hand. 

The extended position presents the fingers separated firom 
each other, and nearly straight ; and is indicative of warm 
excitement. (See Fig. 16.) 

Fig. 19. Mfg.n. JV.18. 





The clenched state presents the hand closed, and the 
thumb lapped over the middle finger. (See Fig. 17.) 

The collected state is that in which the ends of all the 
fingers are gently inclined towards, or touch the end of the 
thumb.— (See Fig. 18.) This is the state of the fingers, 
when the hand in gesture is brought up near to the oppo- 
rite shoulder, preparatory to being extended in the contrary 
direction. 

The index designates the pointing position, in which the 
fore-finger is extended, while the others should all be 
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tarned inward, and contracted with a degree of force pro- 
portioned to the energy of the speaker. (See figs. 19, 
20, 21.) 

Fig. 19. Fig, 90. Fig, 31. 




2. The manner in which the Pabn is presented. 

The hand is said to be proncy when the pakn is turned 
downward. 

It is said to be supine^ when the palm is turned upward. 

It is said to be imoardj when the pahn is turned toward 
the breast, and the thumb erect 

It is said to be outwardj when the pahn is turned from 
the body, and the thumb downward. 

It is said to be verticaly when the plane of the palm is 
perpaidicular to the horizon, the fingers pointing upward. 

These positions of the pakn, though sufficiently signifi- 
cant and expresfflve, are seldom employed in ordinary de- 
clamation, or sober dignified delivery. For future reference 
howerer, they are here noticed. — ^The position of the hand, 
as regards the palm, most suitable to be adopted by the 
public speaker, is that which presents an inclination from 
&e supine position of about 45'', and accompanied with a 
slight bend of the wrist downward, in the direction of the 
litde finger. (See Fig. 22.) — This, possessing the elements 
of freedom and grace, and being less ^' ^ 

likely to weary any of vthe muscles of 
the hand or wrist, may be designated 
the natural position of the palm, and 
diould not be deviated from without 
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good cause. In declamation and oratory, the natural posi* 
tion of the fingers should be presented with this po^on of 
the palm. 

3. The combined Disposition of Both Hands. 

As these positions belong to dramatic action, the con* 
sideration of them is reserved for the Appendix. 

4. TTie Paris of the Body on which the Hands art occasion' 
ally placed. 

These will be barely enumerated. The hand may bt 
placed — 

On the Breast^ in an appeal to conscience^ 
or in giving expression to any strong internal 
emoticm. (See Fig. 23.) 

On the Eyesy to ex})ress shame or grief. 
(See Fig. 86.) 

On the Idpsj as an injunction of silence.— 
The fore*finger on the Kps expresses the same 
thing. (See Fig. 87.) 

On the Forehead^ to indicate pain or dis- 
tress. (See Fig. 88.)— When the hand is 
brought up to the forehead or to the eyes, the 
head is moved forward to meet it. 

On the Chin J in deliberation, or intense thought. (See 
Fig. 89.) 

The§e gestures are rare, and are alwa)'s significant ; the 
hand upon the breast being the only one ever called for in 
ordinary address. This is performed with th^ arm in an 
unafiected position, the hand inward, and the middle of the 
second and third fingers directly upon the heart. 
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Errors connected with the Positions of the Hand. 

1. The employmeot, in ordinary unexcited delivery, of 
any other dale of tbe fingers^ than that designated as the 
natural state ; also any fauUy mode of presenting the ea> 
tended^ clenched^ collededj or pointing positions. 

2. The moving of the fingers about in an indefinite man- 
ncTj or upon themselves y or the clerking of the hand^ when 
it is hanging by the side, where it ought to be perfectly at 
rest. 

3. The too frequent presentation of the prim in the other 
positions which have been described^ instead of that which 
is called its natural position. 

4. The placing of the hand edgewise^ equidistant from 
prone and supine, as represented in ^* ^ 
Fig. 24 ; which has no meaning but 
as a childish imitation of the act of *^^^^ { ^ 
riving or splitting. 

5. The hollowing of the palm^ by approximating the 
fingers and thumb to it. An open palm adds both grace and 
energy to delivery. 

6. The use of the tremulous motion of the hand, without 
any assignable reason. 

7. The bringing of the two hands together ^ as in clasping 
them, laying the one in the other, crossing the fingers, &c. 
To ordinary delivery, these are not appropriate, whatever 
significance some of them may have as the symbols of 
excited passion. 

8. The bringing (fthe hand to the face^ or the laying of 
d on any part if the body^ except when the sentiment ex* 
pressly demands it. 

9. Instead of placing the hand on the heart in the man 

21* 
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ner prescribed, the touching ofthz breast with the thumb or 
the tips of the fingers^ the placing (jfthe hand in the torong 
phccy as on the pit of the stomach, too iar toixrsBtl the left 
side, or too high ap od the breast, also a wrong position of 
the arm^ as when it is made to hog the body, or when the 
elbow is unnaturally thrown out from the body. 

10. The emploffing of the hand in adjusting any part of 
the clothingy in brushing t^ the hair^ in Jkmrishing a hand* 
kerchief J in moving a book or turning over its pages merely 
as a matter of habit j and when no necessity demands it. — 
The orator is denied no privilege of uang his hand, m 
helping himself to a glass g{ water, or using a handkerchief, 
when his convenience demands it ; but dien this should, ao 
iar as possible, be done during the par^raphic rests, so as 
not to obstruct or interfere with the regular current of his 
deliveiy. And even in doing this, all affected, finical po- 
sitions of the hand should be avoided, as well as those 
-vdiich are peculiar and awkward. 



SECTION VI. 

or THI ARM. 

The arm performs but a subordinate part in gesture, it 
being little more than the agent for moving the hand. The 
performance of this office however is sufficient to give, it 
great importance in tiie action of the orator.* Every natural 
expression of feeling is characterized by its nmplicity ; and 
in their simplicity, the movements of the arm find the chief 
element of grace. Ornament is not to be sought after, as 
a primary excellence ; as a secondary excellence however, 
it should not be undervalued. Awkward gestures detract 
from the f<»ce of the sentiments delivered, instead of adcUng 
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to it, by withdrawing the mind from the matter to the man- 
ner — from the subject in hand to the action of the speaker. 
These then should be most sedulously avoided ; and to aid 
the learner in adopting a free and graceful action of die 
arm, the following suggestions are made. 

First — ^The action of the arm should always be free and 
unconstrained, appearing to proceed rather from the shoul- ' 
der than fit)m the elbow ; though care should be taken, 
that the elbow be neither straight, nor rigid and stifl*. 

Second. — The arm riiould be so moved, that the hand 
dnnild always describe curved lines, instead of those which 
are straight and angular. The curve is the line of beauty ; 
and grace in the action of die arm depends very materially 
on the observance of diis principle. 

Third. — ^In all ordinary gestures, the motion of the hand 
through vertical or horizontal curves is deemed more grace- 
ful than tiiat through lines oblique to these. — The lines 
employed for this purpose are presented in Fig. 26. Let 
the line z f r be considered a part of the vertical circle 
passmg down in Jront of the speaker's body. Let z e r e z 
be another vertical circle crossing this one at z and r, and 
passing eadi side of the speaker. This may be called the 
primitive or extended circle. Half way between these two 
circles, and cutting them at z and r, let two oblique cir- 
eks, z o R i z and z c m b z, be supposed to pass — ^the dot- 
ted part of the circles being back of the primitive circle. 
And let die centre of the speaker's breast — ^the point from 
irfiteh the movemi^ts of the arms may be conceived to 
emanate, be supposed in the centre of this imagmary sphere. 
These circles will represent the lines in which the vertical 
iaov«Q[kentf of the hands are made, — without however in- 
tending to imjdy, thttt maidiemi^cal predion in dds respect 
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is either practicable or desirable. The right band may 
moye easily and gracefully anywhere in the lines £ e b, z o 
By z f R, and occasionally, though with less ease or grace, in 
die line z c b. The left hand moTes tbcougfa the corre- 
sponding lines on the other side. 

These circles are crossed by three often, the first H H JS^ 
at the elevation of the q>eaker's breast, and here desig^ted 
as horizontal J another D D D, dqprmsed 45° below, and Ae 
other £££ efetM^ 45'' above the first, and both purallel 
to it. — These latter circles represent the lines in which the 
transverse movements of the band are made, — the rig^t 
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hand without difficolty pasfdng from c on die left back to b 
on the right, ^vhile the left may pass from o to b. These 
movements are reversed and made inward when the hand 
is to be placed upon the breast or other part of the body. 

Fourth, — ^A mere swing of the arm, even though it is in 
a curved line, and though it is in itself ever so graceful, 
does not accomplish the most important objects of gestui^. 
In general, there should be a pointy at which the gesture 
of the hand should abruptly terminaU. This remark ap* 
plies more particulariy however to the movement in the 
yertical circles. And the points at which the gestures of 
the hand should thus terminate are the points at which 
these vertical and transverse circles cut each other. Allow- 
ing the right hand then occasionally to cross the body to 
the circle z c r, and also to be thrown baclr, as it some- 
times is, to the circle z b r, there is presented the following 
regular system of gestures, depending on the position of the 
arm and hand at the time the gesture terminates, each oS 
which will be designated by a name for convenience of 
future reference, and illustrated by a figure. 

Systematic Positi&ns of the Arms. 

The hand directed 
towards 

D c, gives the Downward Cross gesture. See Fig. 26. 
D f, " " Downward Front gesture. See Fig. 27. 
D o, " " DowuMrard Oblique gesture. See Fig. 28. 
D e, " " Downward Extended gesture. See Fig. 29. 
D b, " " Downward Backward gesture. See Fig. 30. 

The hand directed 
towards 
H c, gives the Horizontal Cross gesture. See Fig. 31. 
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HO. 
He, 



H f) gives the Horizontal Front gesture. 
Horizontal Oblique gesture. 
Horizontal Extended gesture. 
H b, ^^ '' Horizontal Backward gesture. 

Tl^e hand directed 
towards 

E c, gives the Elevated Cross gesture. 
E f, " " Elevated Front gesture. 
E o, " " Elevated Oblique gesture. 
^^ Elevated Extended gesture. 
" Elevated Backward gesture. 



Ee, 
£b, 



a 
It 



Sec Fig. 32. 
See Fig. 33. 
See Fig. 34. 
See Fig. 35. 



See Fig. 36. 
See Fig. 37. 
See Fig. 38. 
See Fig. 39. 
See Fig. 40. 

Fig. vs. 




Fig.n. 
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With regard to tbese posificHiSy flioii^ thus madieniad- 
caUy defined, the learner will understand, that an approxi- 
mation to the points designated in Fig. 25 is all that is 
intended. The gesture dioold donbdess tenmnate as near 
these pmnts as conyenieot ; tfaongh any tfpmwd care in 
regud to this is to be aToided ; and especially would the 
foUowing of the hands by the ejre, as if to aasLst in adjust- 
ing the gesture, be a great £iult 

To complete this system of positions of the arm, there 
should be added its positions in a state of net i, (see Fig. 
13, p. 234 ;) and when pointing to the zerdUi. (See Fig. 
41.) 

'^'^ It should be added, that for eyery position 

we have given of the right hand, there is a 
corresponding one for the left ; and also that 
both hands may be brought into these posi- 
tions at the same time. — To indicate still 
further the variety of gestures of which this 
system furnishes the basis, it may be re- 
marked that those already noticed have ex- 
clusive reference to the relative position of 
the hand at the termination of the gesture, 
without regard to the extent of the sweep 
: by which the arm has been brought to this 
position, or to the direction or the rapidity 
of its movement. — ^And still further, these gestures have 
been designated with reference to the direction of the hand 
from the centre of the breast of the speaker, without regard 
to the degree to which the arm is extended. In the system 
of figures just given, (see Figs. 26 — 40,) the boldest posi- 
tions were delineated, suited to excited and stirring elo- 
quence \ whereas the colloquial elevations of the arm, as 
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diey may be called, are much less stronglj marked. For 
examples of these moderate positions, see Figs. 42, 43, 44; 
and compare them with Figs. 29, 34, 39. The peculiarity 
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of these poakions is, that the aim is held nearer to the side, 
and die elbow is more bended.^ 



Errors in the Positions oftheJirms. 

1. AU constrained mavemerUs of the army proceeding 
only from the elbow ; with the opposite fault of throwing 
the arm out straight and rigid^ — These are both opposed to 



♦Not! TO THE TiAcni».-^The impfOTement of the learner 
here, as elsewhere in many other parts of this Manual, depends 
entirely on practice, and on such a famiHarity as will make these 
moyements seem to him more natural than any others, when he 
comes to <he exereise of speaking. This> may be successfully ac- 
complished by a course of training something like the following : — 

Let a class, or section of a class, take thUr position in the floor,— > 
all occupying the second position of the right feot, with the hands 
at rest Then, 

1. Let ihem present the natural $tate of the right hand in sereral 
of these positions of the arm ; while the left hana remains at rest 

2. Let the same be done with the left hand, — carefully observing 
the position of the fingers, both in the hand which is employed in 
gesture and in that which is at rest— Let these exercises be con- 
tinued, till the perfect command of the fingers is acquired in the 
Tarious positions of the arm. 

3. Direct special attention to the positions of the arms, both right 
and left, while the learner passes through the positions regularly, 
as laid down in the system.*— In Fig. 25, the Roman letters mark 
the points to which the right hand may be directed ; those which 
the led hand alone can reach are marked with Italics; while all the 
points o, f, and c, are reached in common by both hands. 

4. When these positions taken regularly can all be executed with 
sufficient ease and grace, then the learner may be required to pass 
from one to another indiscri|;pinate1y, — with reference to making the 
transitions gracefully and in cuiv^ lines, instead of passing from 
the one to the other m a straight line, by the shortest course. 

6. The learner may be required to distinguish, in his preliminary 
practice, between the colloquial gestures, or those of moderate ex- 
tent, and the bolder gestures which bear the same name, suited to 
the drama and the more elevated efforts of the orator. 

Other exercises will suggest themselyes to the teacher. "When, 
as in this case, habift of action are to be formed, he need not fear 
varying or repeating the exwcite too much. 
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freedom ; and while the fonner is feeble in its expression, 
the latter is mechanical and awkward. 

2. All movements of the arm which cause the hand to 
describe straiglU lines or angles ^ instead of curves. — Some 
such movements may be sufficiently significant, and as such 
may be employed ; but they have little of grace or beauty 
to recommend them. 

3. The employment of any other lines of gesture thanthose 
already pointed out; or the too frequent use of any one or 
two of these, either vertical or transverse, to the neglect of 
the others. — The former is inexpressive ; the latter will not 
only oflen be inexpressive, but must also be monotonous 
and tiresome. 

4. The inward sweep of the army instead of the outward, 
downward, or upward. — When the arm moves in the trans- 
verse curves, the movement of the hand should be clearly 
outward from the body ; and when it moves in the vertical 
lines, its movement should be downward or upward, but 
not inward. The inward sweep of the arm is called for 
only when the hand is to be placed upon some part of the 
body ; unless perhaps it may incline slightly inward in the 
cross gesture. 

5. TTie disregard of the points at which the gesture should 
terminate, — Indefinite sweeps of the arm are but unmeaning 
flourishes, which more frequently disgust than please. 

6. The too frequent use of the cross gestures, — The only 
use of this gesture is to call attention to objects on the other 
side of the speaker from that of the arm employed, or in the 
expression of antithetic ideas ; and in neither case should 
the arm often rise above the downward aross gesture. 



As in the First Part of this Manual, so here, will the 
attentive learner be struck with the extent of nature's pro- 
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vision for the production o{ variety in the means of adding 
to the effect of mere verbal expression. Already must it 
be perfectly obvious, that there never can be occasion for 
the dull repetition of the same gesture, or of any uniform 
succession of gestures. The principles however on which 
this variety is secured, will ba much more fully developed 
in the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER II. 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES. 

The symbols by the aid of which sentiment and feeling 
are enforced, whether they belong to the tones or to the 
gestures, can be judiciously applied only by study and 
care. Even if it should appear that nature has in any in- 
stance made an orator without these, no one ought in his 
own case to make this an occasion of relying solely on the 
uninstructed and unaided impulses of nature. All are not 
equally gifted. Few who have attained any con^derable 
degree of excellence^ but have had to cu^^uhi^ their natural 
powers by diUgeni appUcaJHon and persevering ^ort; nor 
will he ^o has any just estimate of the value of the prize 
to be secured, complain of the price by which alone it can 
be bought. 

The chief object of these instructions is to train the orator^ 
and not the acior. Hence we place at the foundation of 
all effective action — real feeling. To this we attach so 
much importance, as to allow that it will compensate many 
of the smaller blemishes c^ delivery, and many departures 
from the rules of strict propriety in action. ' But the leamei 
^ould understand, that there is no incongruity between 
Jeeling and the highest grace in action. To secure the 
latter however, when the feelings are enlisted in the thought 
and the occasion, habits of graceful gesture must have been 
previously formed ; and these must be formed by private 
practice. In this way also, personal defects may often be 
concealed, by a judicious selection from among ^e various 
positions and gestures alb wed. 

For the purpose of aiding the learner in his preliminary 
practice, I shall show in the several sections of this chapter 

22* 
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how the dements afgedmre already described can be best 
Mppied to practice^ so as to confiarm to tfat decisions of 
good taste, andip dievsagie of oorbest q[>eaka8. 



SECTION L J 

The importance of the introdncloiy moyements of the 
pablic speaker will appear from two brief ccmsidenitions. 
Finif — it is from these the audience receire their first im* 
presaons of the speaker. If he is a stranger, ttiey hare 
nothing else from which to jadge of the man. Secondfy, 
their minds are then perfecdy firee to criticise his manner, 
since diey are not supposed to be occupied by any thing 
else. These moremrats then demand special attention* 
He should omit no proper mode of expressing re^>ect for 
those before him, and c^ bespeaking their fayor. Affecta- 
tion or display are peculiariy inapprc^riate at this time, 
when the air of modesty alone can please. 

In general terms, so far as movem^it and gesture are 
concerned, the orator should present himsdf to the audience 
modestly, and without any show of self-confidence ; at the 
same time that he avoids obsequiousness, and erery thing 
opposed to true dignity and self-respect His countenance 
should be composed, and he ^oukl look at those befi>re 
him without any approach to a stare ; nor hasten to com- 
mence his speech, which should seem to be dictated by a 
consciousness oi its importance. 

First, then, with suitable deliberation, and with a step of 
but moderate length, he should ts^e his position ; and if, 
firom kir first appesurance, his face is not directed to the 
audience, he should bring himself into his position by a^ 
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gentle sweep, ratlier than turn abruptly on his heel or by a 
swing of the body. 

Secondly, the bow, which is the most marked and ap- 
propriate symbol of respect, ^ould be made while the 
speaker advances to the first position of the right foot. This 
is specially important in the case of the opening bow : the 
final bow, before leaving the stage, may be made with the 
left foot advanced, if such is his position on closing his 
speech. 

Thirdly. In the gracefiil bow, (1) there Fig,4A, 
should be a gentle bend of the whole 
body; (2) the equilibrium of the body 
should be so adjusted as not to throw the 
wei^t of the body forward upon the ball 
of the foot ; (3) the eyes ^ould not be per- 
mitted to fall below those of the persons ad- 
dressed ; and (4) the arms should slightly 
incline forward and inward, as they naturally 
do when the body is bent, but without any 
apparent voluntary effort — This position is 
represented in Fig. 45. 

Fourthly, in the act of returning to the erect position, 
from the introductory bow, the speaker should, fall back 
into the second position of the advanced foot. In this posi- 
tion, without any delay, he commences speaking. Indeed 
the address — "Mr. Preadent," or "Mr. Speaker,'' when 
it occurs, may be pronounced while in the act of falling 
back into this — the speaking attitude.* 

* Note to' the Tbacheii.— In the trainingr of the pupil, the how 
may at this stage of his progress he combincSi with tne exercise on 
the changes of the positions of the feet. As he advances from any 
<^ the positions, let him occasioimlly be directed — ^to advance with 
the how and then fall immediately Mck into the speaking attitude. 
In case of a class, this may be done by a^ioru^ till a good degree. 
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SECTION II. 

or MOnoK ABD BtST. 

While engaged in the act of speaking, there is no such 
thing as a rest of the entke person. The motion however 
is not indiscriminate ; hence we here bring together some 
general remarks on the principles by which the action of 
the speaker is to be regulated. The outline we here draw 
will be left to be filled up by the taste and good sense ol 
the speaker. 

As regards the Feet^ there are two opposite errors, — ^that 
of keeping them too Jixed and immovdbk^ and that of too 
great restlessness. The only movements, as we hare seen, 
allowed in ordinary declamation, are advancing and rttir^ 
ing. The speaker should advance in the more earnest 
parts of the declamation, while he retires only in the less 
animated partS) and at the close of the paragrajAs. The 
point at which the speaker advances, should be when the 
hand is brought into one of the Jiront positions, cm some 
emphatic word ; and the paragraphic rest should always be 
made with the feet in the second position, either of the right 
or the left foot. 

Of the Head and Trunks it may be remarked, that they 
have but a slight motion, except merely in sympathy widi 

of correctness is acquired ; then let them, one bv one, in presence of 
the class, enter upon the stage, present themseires to the audience, 
fall back into the speaking attitude, retire, adranee, &e., under the 
direction of the teacher. This makes the learner familiar with the 
sta^, and gives him a power of self-possession, which can, it is 
believed, in no other way be so readily acquired. This may be fol- 
lowed by the rehearsal of very short pteees— mere paragraphs, for 
the purpose of training him to the introductory movements, and to 
entering upon and leaving the stage with ease and grace. — ^The 
study of the next two sections will prepare him for practice on 
longer pieces, after be ihall be fully exercised in these m(ae el^ 
mentary leetons. 
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the arms and lower limbs. Embarrassment sometime» 
keeps the body fixed like a post, and makes ^e head mo* 
tbniess. These are fiiults ; and so also are all writhings 
of the body, shrugging of the shoulders, and sudden turn- 
ing and jerking of the head, as well as all gestures of tho^ 
head for the enfordng of sentiment, when not accompanied 
with the hand. 

The Eyes and Countenance o[ the speaker are always to 
be employed. It is by these that an audience conceives 
itself able to read the real feelings of the speaker, and to 
judge of his sincerity. While in the act of speaking, the 
eye of the speaker should search out the eye of every hearer, 
to give to his address the character of a personal appeal; 
but without being fixed on any one so as to call the atten* 
tion of others to him as the subject of remark. This cau* 
tion is particularly necessary, when emidojring the language 
of invective or public censure, lest mdividuals should be 
offended with the ider of being publicly held up as exam- 
ples of the vices condemned. Even durmg the rests of the 
Toice, and particularly during the emphatic pauses, the eye 
and countenance of the orator are full of expression. That 
which is uttered after such pause receives a part of its im- 
pressiveness fix)m the idea tiiat it comes forth warm from 
the heart, the very operations of which have been seen in 
the countenance and the gesture. 

Of the movoment^ of the Hands and Arms I shall speak 
more at length ; and for this purpose ^all devote to them 
tiie next section. Here however it may be remarked, that 
the arms and hands of the speaker, when not employed in 
gesture, should hang fireely by the side, without the action 
of a muscle. When entering upon the stage then, and till 
they are called into requisition for gesture, the young de- 
claimer is simply « to let them alone." If he can succeed 
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in doing this, the idea of awkwardness, so far as they are 
concerned, will occur only to himself. At the close of the 
last gesture, likewise, prior to the termination of a piece or 
paragraph, the hands should fall to rest by the side. — Thus 
it appears that the rest of the hand, after it has once been 
raised in gesture, has a meaning, not less than any other 
action. 



SECTION Ul. 

or THE MOTIMEim Or THE HANDS AND ABMt. 

1. Of the hand to be employed. — ^A full development of 
this subject will involve a brief reference to a variety of 
circumstances connected with delivery. — ^When the speaker 
is reading the sentiments of another from the page of a 
book, the book should be held in the left hand, directly in 
front of the breast, and some six inches fiom the body ; and 
should be so far depressed as not to conceal from the audi* 
Fif.^ Wig. 4a, ence the fece of the reader. 

Any gesture made by the 
reader thus embarrassed, must 
be made with the right hand ; 
and even this hand, when not 
needed for purposes of ges- 
ture, may gently touch the 
margin or con^r of the book, 
to assist in turning over the 
leaves. (See Fig. 46.) In 
^reading an ori^al compo« 
intion, more gesture is ex- 
pected, but yet it must be confined to the right hand. 
(See Fig. 47.) In either case the eyes should be taken 
from the book as oftefh as possible without producing 
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embarniasmait; and tkis diould be done particiilarljr at tke 
close of the periods. — ^Any piqper whidi the orator may 
choose to hold should be beld m the left hand ; and except 
in cases of marked energy, this hand thns «n|4oyed should 
not be used in gei^ure ; and then, never except in connee- 
tion with the other. — ^In reading from a msmnacript, as iq 
the pulpit, the left hand should rarely be used. 

Even in ordinary delivery, when both hands are free, 
the right hand takes the decided precedence in gesture. It 
will be sufficient, therefore, to enumerate some of the occa- 
i^ons on which the left hand may be employed. — The mat' 
ter of the oration may fiirnidi occasion for the use of the 
le& hand. When, in narrative or descriptive pieces, dif- 
ferent persons or things are represented as variously dis- 
posed, or as occupying diflerent positions, the hands may 
be alternately employed ; also when there is antithesis in 
the sentiment, or even in the structure of the sentences. 
On introducing a new argument, or on presenting some 
new point of discussion, after one in which the right hand 
has been for considerable time employed, the left hand may 
even take the principal gesture. Such alternation of the 
hands, however, should not be frequent ; nor shoidd the 
gestures of the left hand be long continued. 

The situation of the speaker may also lead to the employ- 
ment of the left hand, — as when the persons addressed are 
on his left side. This may occur on the stage ; and will 
often occur both at the bar and in halls of legislation, where 
the judges and the jury, in the one case, and the chair and 
the house, in the other, — are to be addressed. The one or 
the other of these will often be at the speaker's left hand. 
So with the preacher, who wishes to address himself par- 
ticularly to that portion of his hearers who are on his left. — 
Variety may occasionally though rarely lead to the use of 
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the left band ; as maj abo (he attUude of (he speaker. 
Thus, when in earnest gesture, the Idt foot is projected 
forward, as it must be, if in siieh case it is found to be die 
firee foot ; or wh^i, in starting back, the right foot has left 
the oAer fiir in adraace, it would be improper to use the 
rig^ hand for die principal gesture 

Fig, m, jv. It. ffg. M. 




Both hands may be employed at the same time, In earnest 
appeal, in expressing the ideas of extent or vastness, and 
often in animated poetic recitation. In such cases, if the 
persons addressed are precisely in front of the speaker, the 
gestures of the two hands will correspond, and will be ex- 
actly similar, (see Figs. 48, 49 ;) but if the body of the 
speaker is presented a little obliquely, which is deemed 
more graceful, then the right hand is usually more elevated 
or more advanced than the left, (see Figs* 34, 50,) — that 
of the one being called the principal^ that df the other the 
subordinate gesture. 

2. Of Gesture as Principal and Subordinate, — ^When 
both hands are employed in gesture, as just intimated, the 
oive is usually more advanced or more elevated than the 
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o&er. Either hand may take ike precedence, though this 
honor it more generallj conferred upon the right hand. 
The hand which performs the principal gesture is called the 
tuhaneedy and the other the retired hand. The subordinate 
gesture frequentlj imitates that of the other hand, and is 
always in the same direction widi it ; but is more moderate 
and reserved. The employment of both hands thus is 
peculiarly gracefid, and is more forcible and expressive 
than the use of either hand alone. From the part which 
this subordinate gesture performs, it is not inapdy compared, 
by Austin, to the accompaniment in music. 

3. Of the Accompaniments of Gesture. — The subordi- 
nate gesture is one of the accompaniments of the principaL 
But there are other accompaniments to be attended to. 
The movements of the lower limbs, of the body, and of the 
head must all join in harmony with the principal gesture 
of the hand ; otherwise the movement will be but a mere- 
mHation of nature. And even though the body and limbs 
should move in perfect concert, while the countenance 
should remain unmoved and unexcited, the entire action 
would be but that of a well-contrived automaton. With 
all of these at perfect command, and employed in harmony 
with the diversified melodies of the voice, nothing 
can be wanting for the enforcement of either thou^t or 
feeling. 

4. Of Gesture as Preparatory and Terminating. — Every 
act of gesture consists of two parts — the preparatory and 

^the ^rminating movement The last is that for which the 
gesture is made; and the former is but the preliminary 
movement, which of necessity precedes it The collected 
state of the hand, for example, belongs exclusively to the 
preparatory part of gesture. Again, the hand cannot be 
brought downward in emphatic expression, till it has been 

23 
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devxted. The deyation of the dim and hand, then, it die 
preparatorj part of such a gestture. Though) is one sense, 
this is entirely a subordinate part o£ gesture, yet on it de- 
pend essentially the force as well as the grace of its teiaa 
nation. It must be executed, nether too eaily, so as to 
leaye the arm too long suspended ; nor loo lale^ so as to 
make the gesture Aoit and burned. It diould afqsear easy 
and natural, be made in curved ratlier than in straight lines, 
and idiould seem to be prompted, as indeed it oi^it to be, 
by the rising thoug^.— The t^minating part of most ges- 
tures furnishes an example of what is eaUed the droke of 
ihe-gesture. 

5. qftheEmfhaikSkvketmdTbmqfGe$hure.—Vibea 
iq>eaking of die voice in the first part of this work, Em- 
phasis was defined, — The expressive but occasioind dis- 
tinction of syllables, and consequently of the words of 
which th^ form a part. It is perfecdy obvious, that eveiy 
mode of giving emphasis by the voice dioukl be suseepti- 
ble of being accompsunied by gesture. Such is die ease ; 
but not every form of emphasis can receive enforcement by 
the same gesture. For example, in those forms of emphasis 
of which quantity is the chief element, the hand moves m 
the horizcmtal curves, <x nses tovrards the zenith ; whereas 
in all the forms in which short quantity prevails, the move- 
ment is downward, and in the vertical circles. Even in 
those forms of emphasis which require long quantity, the 
accompanying movement varies with the point at which the 
stress is laid. In the Median emphasis, die gesture may 
have no abrupt termination ; while in die Vanishing em- 
phasis, the gesture terminates abrupdy, though with a full 
extension of the arm mdward or upward ; and not, as in the 
Radical emphasis, with a descent to one of the pcm^ do- 
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It is to gestures which have an abrupt termination, and 
particularly to such as accompany the radical stress, th«t 
file remarks under this head are deroted. The iastmment 
witii which gesture is made is compound — consisting of the 
upper arm, the fore arm, and the hand ; and each of fiiese 
has an independent motion. When the arm is brou^t 
down in gesture, it does not, therefore, ML as though it had 
only an articulation at the shoulder ; but the upper arm 
first ^s into its position, then the fore arm, and then the 
band and fingers. This finishes the gesture, and marks its 
complete termination ; and this action of the hand is c^Jled 
the stroke of the gesture. This is susceptible of every de- 
gree <tf force, according to the velocity with which the 
hand has moved, and the extent through which it has 
passed ; and should correiqK)nd, both as to time and energy, 
with &e vocal emphasis, so that the emphatic distinction 
^ven to any syllable by gesture majr fall upon the ^e at 
the same point of time witii the greatest stress of the voice^ 
and, as regards energy of expression, harmonize with it. 

This requires care, as to the preparatixy gesture, that it 
be not commenced too soon, nor deferred too late ; yet sudi 
is the sympathy between the feeling, the vocal expression, 
and the action, that when once the command of all the 
elements of expression has been acquired, and freedom of 
feeling and action has been secured by well-directed prac- 
tice, there will rarely be any janing between them : the feel- 
ing will find a ready and adequate expression, both- in the 
voice and in the accordant gesture. 

6. Of Gesture as Signifieant and not Significant. — The 
pointing of the index finger, the placing of the finger on the 
eye, the laying of the hand on the head or on the breast, 
would be exaaq)les of sigmficard gestures. Gestures may 
be significant by nature, or may become so by oonvention. 
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The odier dam of gestures dioii^ less imposiiig are 
■Kire in^rtant Of these, Austin says, — « They diflfer 
fiom die others, because they may be used in any pait of 
an oration, »id bdong to erefy diaracter of s^e and 
q>eaking, and are as it were die elements and roots of ges- 
ture, idiidi by their combinations produce its whole power 
of language and expresnon. These constitute the compo- 
nent parts of ereiy style of deUyeiy, whether tame or rAe- 
mcnt, argumoitatire or diffuse, ardent or indifferent, cold 
or path^c." To this class belong the gestures of whidi 
we are chiefly q>eaking in this section, — all indeed which 
are recognised in Fig. 25, and still further refHesented by 
F^ 26—40. — ^More will be said of the significant ges* 
tures in die Appendix. 

7. TrantUion of Gesture. — ^When the hand has once 
been brought into action in gesture, instead of drof^ng to 
the side, and then being brought up again for a similar 
purpose, it should generally remain in its position till re- 
lieved by the other hand, (»r tiU it passes into a state of pre* 
paration for a succeeding gesture. The term tranrilion 
may be applied to the passmg thus from any one gesture to 
another — whether from one principal gesture to another of 
the same hand, or from the gesture of one hand to that c^ 
the odier. The rules for such transitions have been given. 
The term is however used in a sense more ansdogous with 
the same term as applied to the voice, when it is made to 
refer to such changes as arise from transitioDS in the senti- 
ment, — whether they are sudden and abrupt; or more 
gradual^ like those ^iriiich take jdace in the regular progress 
of a discourse. At this pcnnt, it need only be remarked, 
that these last-named transitions of gesture should never be 
xyiade, except when dictated by such transitions of thought 
and sentiment as call for corresponding changes in the 
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vocal expresskm. Tranakkaasy then, in tiie managemeDt 
of the voice, and in gesture, are regulated by the same, 
piinciplea.* 



SECTION IV. 

er THE QUALITIES Or OBSTURE.f 

From what has been said, it is obvious, that we may 
with propriety speak of different styles of gesture, suited to 
different objects and occasions. The better to understand 
the characteristic difference of these styles, we proceed to 
enumerate the Qualities on which such difference depends. 
Those qualities in which the excellence of gesture consists 
are. Magnificence, Boldness, Energy, Variety, SimpUcity, 
Grace, Propriety, and Precision. These will be briefly 
noticed, with an allusion to the imperfections to which they 
are opposed. 

1. Magmjicence of Gesture — is secured by perfect free- 
dom of movement. The arm moves from the shoulder, 
and the hand is carried through an ample space. The head 
moves freely, the body is erect, and the step is free and 

* At this pomt, the attentive learner is prepared sacoessfnlly to 
prosecute prirately, to any extent, the 'preparation for his puhlic 
declamations. Firsts he should apply the principles of expression 
to the reading of the selected piece, — at the same time employing 
with care the suitable emphases and forms of cadenee. Seoondfy^ 
he should study the grestures best suited to all its different parts. 
Thirdly^ when well committed, he should rehearse it by himself— 
hi his study, in the woods, or, like Demosthenes, by the sea-shore; 
nor need he dtop till his execution equals his ideas of excellencei 
though he may repeat it a thousand times over. ' Such practice 
on a single piece well chosen, will benefit the learner more than 
the mere re{>etitioii upon the stage of vchunes of the most eloquent 
matter ever issued from the press. 

f Little more is attempted in this section, than to condense the 
views of Austin, as set forth in Chap. xx. of tlie dUrooomM. 

23* 
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fem.— -OpfKwed to this are contrftctad gestttres^ cotMbranied 
motions, short steps, and doubtful and timid moyemeirts. 

2. Boldness of Gesture — ^is exhibited in striking but un- 
expected positions, movements, and transitions. It is the 
offspring of a daring self-confidence, which ventures to 
hazard any action which it is conceived may either illus« 
trate or enforce. The courage thus to execute is only 
valuable, when under the guidance of good taste, — ^The 
opposite of this is tamenesSj which hazards nothing, is 
distrustful of its ppwers, and produces no great effect. 

3. Energy of (Gesture — consists in the firmness and deci- 
sion of the whole action ; and these depend very materially 
on the precision with which the stroke of the gesture is 
made to support the voice in marking the emphasis. Let 
bad habits be overcome, and a ready command of all the 
elements of gesture be acquired, — ^then will energy of ges- 
ture be the necessary result of a clear head and a warm 
heart. — ^Its opposites are feAleness and indecision. 

4. Variety of Gfesft^re— consists^ in the adapting of ges- 
ture to the condition and ever-varying sentiment of the 
speaker ; so as to avoid a too frequent recurrence of the 
same gesture, or the same set of gestures. — ^It is opposed 
both to sameness of gesture, and to mechanical variety. 

5. Simplicity of Gesture — is perfectly free and unaffected, 
and appears to be the natural result of the situation and 
sentiments of the iq>eaker, — presenting evidence neither of 
studied variety nor of reserve. — ^Its opposite is affedaJ&on. 

6. Gfroce of Gesture — ^is the result of all other perfec- 
tions ; arismg firom a dignified self-posses^on of mind, and 
the power of personal exertion practiced into facility after 
ttie best models, and according to the truest taste. This 
usually therefore depends more on art than on nature ; and 
has more to do with pleasing the fancy than with producing 
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coBVM^km. It suggests oot a ms^ martmaa^ but ruh 
ply presenres the gestures employed for other purposes from 
all awkwardness. — The <q[qK)6itcs of this are ttwhaardmts^ 
wdgariiif, or rtuHcify. 

7. Propriety (^Gesture — always indicates some obnons 
ccmnection between the sentiment and the action. It ioi- 
plies the use of such gestures as are best suited to illustrate 
or to exiuress the sentiment ; and thus often calls into use 
the significant gestures. — ^The opponte of this is soledtm in 
gesture, implymg the recurrence of £dse, aAtradictcMry, or 
unsuitable gestures. 

^ 8. PrecUwn of GeHure — arises from the just preparation, 
the due force, and the correct tinung of Uie action. The 
stroke of the gesture must not only &11 on the emphatic 
syllable, but its force must exactly suit the character of the 
sentiment and the speaker. This gives the same effect to 
action, that neatness of articulation does to speech. — ^The 
opposites are — gestures which distract the attention, while 
they neither enforce nor illustrate the sentiment. Such are 
most of those which consist in a mere swing of the arm, 
while the stroke of the gesture is wantmg. 

The Styles of gesture, for all practical purposes, may be 
reduced to three ; the Epic, the Rhetorical, and the Collo- 
quial. 

The Epic Style is suited to the delivery of tragedy, epic 
poetry, and sublime description ; and calls into requisition 
all the qualities of gesture just enumerated. Boldness is 
peculiar to this style of gesture, and magnificence is rarely 
admissible elsewhere ; hence these qualities are seldom ex- 
hibited but in the theatre. 

The Bhetorical Style requires energy, variety, simplicity, 
and precision ; and cannot be exhibited in its highest per- 
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feetboywitboirtgniee of action. TUt is the style of 0rflA)f^ 
— ^etber in the polpit, io the senate, ot at the bar. 

The CoUoqmal SH^ is the oppoeote of the Epic. Hie 
gestures of the hand, when employed, proceed mainly fiom 
the elbow, and exhibit only the qnaUties at simplicity and 
grace, except so &r as precision will foUow as a matter of 
covuse. The emphans howerer is more jGrequently marked 
by a moderate nod of the head, than by the movements of 
the hand. — Thb stjde is employed in the intercourse of 
polite society, and by persons who delirer lectures in the 
sitting posture. The principal dependence, in such cases, 
for the efiect requited, is on the count^iance, the direction 
of the eye, and the intonation of the Toice. 
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CHAPTER III. 

GENERAL PRECEPTS. 



SECTION I. 

OF TBI FBEQVEHCT, MODEBATIOIT, AND IllTKRMISdION Or OCtTURI* 

Gesture is valuable, only as it illustrates or enforces 
sentiment. It requires then to be managed with great dis- 
cretion, lest it seem to take the lead of sentiment, or con* 
flict with its expression. The absence of gesture is to be 
preferred to either of these ; and this, it is presumed, is the 
cause why so little gesture is used among speakers who 
have not studied the art sufficiently to acquire a confidence 
in their skill in its employment. The speaking without 
gesture, or the uttering of exciting sentiments with only the 
gestures which belong to Ae colloquial style, is an unna- 
tural phenomenon — a violent sundering of what nature's 
earliest and strongest dictates have joined together. The 
cause of such unnatural disruption, if carefully sought for, 
will probably be found in the almost total neglect of this 
branch of elocution in our schools, connected with the idea 
which most young speakers have, that it is better to use 
Httle or no gesture, than to attempt the employment of an 
agent whose power they have never learned to wield. To 
avoid the practical errors, then, o[ speaking without action, 
oi: of using too feeble a style of action, the young speaker 
needs nothing but first to have the fiiU command of the 
elemenis of gesture, and then to have his mind strongly 
imbued with the principles by which he should be guided 
in their employment. It is to the further development of 
these principles, that this ehaptw is devoted. 
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One may be in possession of all the elements of the most 
effective and graceful system of gesture, and yet fail in ap- 
plying them to practice. The gesture may be varied, grace- 
ful, and appropriate ; and yet fail of its legitimate effect, 
from being too frequent or too violent. An important gene- 
ral precept may be given in regard to both these errors, 
"viz. : — that the orator should never for a moment seem to 
lose his self-possession, or to forget the respect due to the 
audience whom he is endeavormg to instruct or persuade. 
Constant action of such a character as to attract any atten« 
tion, is not required even on the stage. Dr. Gregory says 
of Garrick, — « He used less action than any performer I 
ever saw." The orator then may well put himself on his 
guard against aU excess both as to frequency and violence. 
By so doing, he will preserve his own dignity and secure 
the respect of his audience, at the same time that he will 
be able to keep the command of himself. With only mo- 
derate gestures, accompanied with moderate tones of the 
voice, the passions of the speaker can never get beyond his 
control, 

1. To be more particular, gesture should be in accord- 
ance with the character of the speaker. — With the actor, the 
character may be assumed ; and the action may thus vary 
as the assumed character varies* The orator, except when 
for a moment he would pe^rsonate another, always appears 
in his own — his true character ; and he should use- caution 
never to transcend the standard of manly decorum which 
he deems suitable to himself. This standard however 
should be fixed with r^erence to the age of the qpeaker^ 
and to his portion in society ; — more vivacity and variety 
being allowed in the youx^ speaker than with one who is 
aged, or in the pleader at the bar than with the judge on 
the bench. — ^Within this outemiost limit of propdely fixed 
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by the •peaker's idea of deconm, tliera are mmj stagesL 
The gesture of the same ^aker may then yarjr whh bis 
JeeUngSy never traascendiag them, even though be sup- 
poses them below the interest of his s«bje<^. The voke 
dso, as die best index of the feelings, should do much to 
legi^Kte Aft action. If it be languid and dull, it will be 
in vain to i^tcoqpt anything Uke energy or briUianey in the 
action. Soalso^ lenAim^fi/andthe j^o/*^ ^an^iM^ 
employed may determine die frequency and energy of die 
action, within the limits prescribed. 

2. The orator should adapt his style of gesture to the 
chmracUr of Ms euiimce. — This is so obrious as scarcely to 
need illustration. An address to a popular assembly admits 
a boldness of action, which would be considered entirely 
out of place in one dehvered to a prince, or in an argument 
before a bench of judges. The animi^ed popular harangue 
admits a style of gesture bordering on the yery extreme 
limit to which decorum allows ike speaker to proceed. 

3* The orator should vary las style of gesture, with the 
^ibjecti of kit addrea. — ^Abfltract reasoning and demonstra- 
tion hare nothing to do with oratory ; and just so iisur as the 
speaker makes Ihs address to the understanding alone, so 
fiir may he discard all the aids of rhetcmcal action.. The 
syllogisms of the logician, mere naked eridences of iacts, 
and law arguments, would be examples of appeal to the 
understanding alone ; and any conriderable action would 
in these cases be entirely out of place. Facts, statistics, 
the details of calculation and finance, evidence, law, and 
logical deductions, occupy a prominent place at the bar 
and in the business of legislation ; and just so far as these 
exclude appeals to the feelings, and to the heart, gesture is 
unimportant. Only that of the most limited kind is called 
into requisition. Of the same character also are those ser- 
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moM or portions of aennoiis in "which the doctrinal points 
of Christiamity are discussed and explained, vih^e fidelity. 
and precision are chiefly requisite. — ^But if persuasion be 
the object, as in most aj^eals fiNMn die pulpit, as on 
many occasions wh^ch arise in the senate, and as is gene« 
rally the case, when the advocate Irishes to idlueace the 
qpink>ns of a jury, then will the orator use more graceful^ 
more flowing, and more yaiious gesture. Feeling an4 
tmaginaticm constitute the only basis of gesture. In the 
absence of these, it follows, then, that action idiould be 
wholly intermitted. This may occur with a transition in 
the sentiment, in the very midst of a discourse, and aAer 
the hands may have been fully employed in action. Such 
intermission of gesture is usually preceded by a para- 
graphic rest. All action of the hands and arms may like- 
wise be intermitted during a burst of rapid utterance, or in 
the expression of deep and overwhelming emotion, iis in 
despair and inconsolable grief. In the one case, the ges- 
ture cannot be efiectually i^lied, for want of time for the 
preparatory movements; and in the other, ibe soul seems, 
in giving expres^on to its wo, to disdain all art, relying 
solely on the tones of the voice amd the expression of the 
countenance, sometimes even refusing the aid of words. 
Action would be as inappropriate at such times, as its ab- 
sence would be in giving utterance to the active passions^ 
A more particular application of some of these principles 
to the different parts olz discourse will be pres^ited in the 
next section. 
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SECTION n. 

or GVSTUBI At COmrXCTID WITH TH* DIlTtRIirr PARTS OF A 
DISCOURSE. 

All discourses are not alike in their structure and ar- 
rangement ; hence no technical jvles can be laid down — 
such as can be applied by the speaker in any instance with- 
out thought and reflection. But yet, all discourses have a 
begmning and an end, and consist mainly of an introduction, 
of narrative or explanation, of argumentation, of appeals to 
the feelmgs, and of a conclusion. These are not all found 
in all discourses ; nor do they always occur in the same 
order. In orations, sermons, lectures, and even popular 
harangues, — ^indeed almost everjrwhere except in delibera- 
tive bodies where the speaker is well known, and may 
have previously addressed his fellow members on the 
subject in hand, there will be with rare exceptions 
something like an introduction, more deliberate ^uid unim- 
passioned than that which foUows; and a conclusion, dif- 
fering somewhat from that part which has preceded. If 
the discourse has been mainly argumentative, then the 
conclusion or peroration majr, and generally will, be the 
most impressive part. If, on the contrary, it has consisted 
mainly of an exciting appeal, the conclusion may partake 
rather of the nature of an address to the judgment, lest the 
audience should too suddenly forget why they had been 
moved. 

In no speech, or discourse, does the orator change his 
own character, in the sense in which an actor may do it. 
Yet in a practical and very important sense he may change 
his character. As a reasoner, engaged in the more deli- 
berate parts of his discourse, he sustains a relation to his 
audience quite different from that which he bears, as the 

24 
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exciter of their passions and the mover of their hearts. 
. Consistency of character does not then demand a perfect uni- 
formity in the gestures of the orator. Neither does the reaJ 
character of an audience change in any very literal sense, 
during the delivery of a discourse; and yet practically 
there is a change. Two distinct assemblies can scarcely 
differ more, than the same audience when curiously 
listening for the first time to the opening accents of a 
speaker's voice, and when again they sit absorbed in 
thought, thdr judgments convinced by his reasonings, and 
their. feelings swayed and moved in perfect ^mpathy with 
his own. If we refer to the objects of the address, it is the 
same. Almost every di^tourse has, or should have, some 
leading object in view ; and yet this is perfectly consistent 
with a series of subordinate objects — extending from the 
first effort to conciliate the feelings o( those whom the 
speaker addresses, onward to the last impression which he 
would leave on the minds of his audience. — No one of the 
principles, then, developed in the last section, requires that 
the gestures be uniform throughout a discourse. 

Of the matter of the introduction to a discourse, it is 
not my purpose to speak. But, obviously, the introduction 
should have for its object to conciliate the audience, to be* 
speak their favor, to secure their attention, or to prepare 
them to receive the impression the speaker wishes to make. 
In an introduction, these objects may all be united ; nor can 
any of them be better secured than by an air of simple 
modesty on the part of the speaker. No mark of peq)ect 
should be overlooked. The low pitch and the small 
volume of voice heretofore recommended are indicative of 
such respect ; and his entire action should accord with Ais 
feeling. The eye should rather be downcast, than staring; 
thjQ count^eaanee should be conqiosed ; ami as to g^mture 
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there should be none or but very little, nor should that 
transcend the colloquial style. 

That part of a discourse devoted to narration, as in 
pleadings at the bar ; or to explication, as in most sermons, 
has more of acdon, as it has more of earnestness ; and more 
freedom of gesture, as the feeling of modesty on the part 
of the speaker becomes absorbed in the interest of his sub- 
ject. In this, therefore, as also in the argumentative parts 
of a discourse, the colloquial style of gesture will often 
yield to the rhetorical ; and the interest of the speaker, as 
he approaches the conclusion of an argument, or the climax 
of his successive trains of thought, will exhibit itself in a 
freer movement of the aim, and a louder tone of voice. 

The force and chief ornament^ of gesture will be reserved 
by the judicious speaker for those parts of his discourse 
for which he reserves the brilliancy of language and of 
thought; that is, for those parts which are intended to ap- 
peal to the feelings of his audience. On these parts alone 
can the orator's powers be fully exhibited ; nor should any 
attempt be made to protract the pathetic or exciting parts 
of a discourse to any great length. Just so long, however, 
as the voice and the language are in consonance with these 
warm emotions, should the gesture remain free and uncon- 
strained ; and till we find the place from which boldness 
and magnificence of language are excluded, there will be 
no occasion to exclude even the epic style of gesture. The 
proper occasion? for its employment, however, are rare, and 
from the nature of the case must be of short continuance. 

In passing, it may be remarked, that every part of an 
oration or other discourse may have its digressions ; and 
these, it is obvious, are to be pronounced with a voice and 
gesture suited to their spirit, even though gesture be wholly 
suspended by their recurrence. These, then, should but 
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rarely, perhaps never, occur in those parts which are ad- 
dressed to the passions. These interruptions torn aside the 
current of feeling, and give the subject of the emotion time 
to rally his powers of resistance. 

Of tJie conclusion, it may be sufficient to say, that the 
gestures should correspond with its spirit — its matter, and 
tiie feeling with which it is pronounced. It may, or may 
not, be accompanied with gesture ; and when it is, the ges- 
ture may be more or less bold and free. — The final adjust- 
ment of the hands to rest, at the close either of a paragraph 
or a discourse, is most graceful, when immediately preceded 
by a gesture of the ri^t hand alone ; and that, some other 
than a cross gesture. The gesture of both hands, or even 
the cross gesture of the right, shotdd then be avoided as a 
concluding gesture. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Rlirrs ON THK KLOCUTION ADAPTED TO THE PULPIT. 

He who supposes that Elocution is to be studied for the 
express purpose of producing a variety in the vocal move* 
meats, and an amount of action in speaking, proportioned 
to the profusion Mrith which nature has furnished the ele<* 
ments of expression, has mistaken its object. The study 
of I3ocution has for its object to improve the taste and 
correct the judgment as regards the extent to which into- 
nation and gesture shall be canied, and also as to the kind 
to be employed, as well as to furnish the materials from 
which to make the selection. The principles of Elocution 
are as necessary to teach one when to abstain from the 
Tocal expression of excited feeling and fjcom action, as 
when to use them ; and as necessary to direct him who 
uses the least of oratorical expression, as him who uses the 
most. « This art," says some one, speaking particularly 
of gesture, "may serve the same excellent purpose to 
the awkward gesticulator, for which the Either sent his 
clownirii son to the dancing school, that he might learn to 
stand still." 

The just elocution of the pulpit, however, is as far re- 
moved from a state of perfect inaction, as from the pas- 
sionate and diversified action of the theatre. The latter, all 
unite in condemning as unsuited to the true dignity of the 
pulpit ; while the former also is equally condemned by all 

24* 281 
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sen^ble men. Addison deemed it a just cause of com- 
plaint, that the preachers of his time << stood stock still in 
the pulpit, and would not so much as move a finger to set 
off the best sermon in the world ;** at the same time that he 
remarks on the << smooth continued stream" in which their 
words flowed, and the « insipid serenity" of countenance 
of their orators generalljr. Sheridan repeats the same 
charge against the pulpit in particular; and says that on 
this account, "the greater part of the members of the 
English church are either banished from their places of 
worship through disgust, or reluctantly attend the service 
as a disagreeable duty." There must be an Elocution, 
then, which is adapted to the pulpit, — which so harmonizes 
with the place and with the subjects usually treated there, 
as to please and gratify the eye, at the same time that the 
ear is delighted with the melody of a well-trained voice. 
To adopt the language of an old English divine, — <« I ima- 
gine, that through the regulations of taste, the improvements 
of experience, the corrections of friendship, the feelings of 
piety, and the gradual mellowings of time, — such an elocu- 
tion may be acquired as is above delineated ; and such as 
when acquired will make its way to the hearts of the 
hearers, through their ears and eyes, with a delight to both 
that is seldom felt ; whilst, contrary to what is commonly 
practiced, it will appear to the former the very language of 
nature, and present to the latter the lively image of the 
preacher*s soul." And with this same writer I will add, 
« Were a taste for this kind of elocution to take place, it is 
' difficult to say how much the preaching art would gain 
by it." 

The PULPIT furnishes the best field for a powerful oratory, 
that the world has ever seen. The themes it presents for 
discasaon are sufficiently varioas, and all of them mvol ving 
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interests of the rery highest moment — ike interests not of 
small portions of the audiences addressed, but « the uni- 
yersal and most important interests of mankind ! fen beyond 
tiiose for which the thunder of Demosthenes rolled in 
Athens — fir beyond those for which Cicero shook the 
senate-house in Rome." The pulpit orator abo enjoys a 
fieedom of selecting and adapting his subjects to the case 
in handy and to his own taste and powers, which is 
scarcely found elsewhere ; and these are such as to raise 
him abore the charge either of weakness or affectation, 
however wann and ardent may be his appeals. Every one 
knows that for him not to /eel — ^would of itself prove him 
unfit for the place he occupies. In proof of the inspiration 
connected with the pulpit, many of the sermons which have 
been preserved, in Latin, hi En^ish, and in French, are 
rariched with all the taste of classic elegance; and as 
specimens of written eloquence, have scarcely been sur- 
passed or even equaled. It is fortunate for the church and 
the worki, as weU as for the cause we advocate, that there 
have also been in the church those who were masters of all 
the arts of oral eloquence j from the Patriarch of Constant!* 
Bople,* \dio was himself the pupil of the most celebrate4 
rhetorician of his time, down througti every age of pros- 
perity in the church, even to the present day. The perfect 
union of the chaste style of many of the English divines 
with an ac^on wUch ^all give to him who effects it a dis- 
tinction equaled only by his usefuhiess, is an object which 
may well excite the emulation of some of the many young 
men of our country, who, called by God to the sacred 



* He has been called the Homer of ontoiBf and was sumamed 
Corysostom, which signifiee golden matUhf on account of his 
eloqu 
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Q&cey dre pMiparing themselTes for the responsibilities of 
their high calliQg. 

But what are the peculiar elements that bdcmg to the 
Elocution of the Pulpit? — ^As regards the vakej rery little 
remains to be said here. The principles of vocal expres* 
aion have been pretty fully discussed ; and nothing can be 
more obvious, than that the preadier should have the pen* 
feet command of every pitch of his vcMce, of every degree 
of force, and of all the elements of expression. Still die 
elements of digTrnty and energy should greatly predominate 
in most of the exercises of the pulpit. Portions of almost 
every sermon, however, riiould be pronounced - with the 
natural voice, and in the diatonic melody; while there 
are occasions of frequent occurrencei on which the success 
of the preacher's appeal dqpends entirely on the employ- 
ment of the elements of Plaintivraess. Without these, he 
oan lather make odiers feel, nor make them believe that 
he has feeling himsdf. — With only some further incidental 
alluinons to the voice, we Aall devote the section to an 
enumeration of a few of the principles by which the action, 
g( the pulpit should be regained. 

In general it may be remarked, as regards the semum 
merely, that just as fkr as it partakes of the character of an 
oration, or oidinary discomrse, so &r are all the suggestions 
of the last chapter applicable to it. I choose, however, for 
tibe purpose of maldjig this subject strictly practical, ta 
extend my remarks so as to cover all the action of the 
Christian minister, while in die house of Ood ; and shall 
reduce all I deem it important here to say, to a veiy few 
general principles. 

First — The preacher should studiously avoid every 
thing in his manner, which can have a tendency to cfivert 
the attention of his hearers either from the sacredness of the 
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occasion, or the matter of the subjects discussed. — The 
most objectionable manner which he can assume, is that by 
which he seems to make an effort to show ofi* himself to 
advantage. Thus if he enters the church, or ascends the 
pulpit, or rises in it to address the assembly, with the air 
of a fine gentleman, « as if he were practicing the lessons 
of an assembly-room," his audience cannot but perceive the 
incongruity, and lose their confidence in him as a divinely 
inspired teacher.* For the same reason, any attempt to 
adjust the hair or any part of the clothbg is particularly 
objectionable in the Christian minister. It su^ests the 
idea, that « his thoughts are concerned about his personal 
c^pearcmce. Nearly the same objection lies to the reading 
of the hymn, or the performing of any of the other prelimi* 
nary or closbg exercises in a r/ietorical manner, or with 
any gesticulation ; or to the em^doyment, at any nme, in the 
pulpit, of theatrical action, such as folding the arms, and 
the like. This appears like an attempt to display his ora* 
torical powers; and is entirely at variance with the air of 
modest dignity which should chiefly characterize these 
exercises.! 

' • What ! — ^will a man play tricks — ^will he indulge 

A silly fond conceit of his f^ir form, 

And just proportion, fashionable mien. 

And pretty face, in presence of his God t 

Or will he seek to dazzle me with tropes, 

As with the diamond on his lily hand, 

And play his brilliant parts before my eyes, 

When I am hunj^ry for the bread of life % 

He mocks his Maker, prostitutes and shames 

His noble office, and, instead of truth, 

Displaying his own beauty, starves his flock. 
How a body so fantastic, trim, 

And quaint, in its deportment and attire. 

Can lodge a heavenly mind — demands a doubt. Tbak, 

"f Fenelon says, — '* Sometime ago, I happened to fall asleep at a 
sermon ; and when I awaked, the preacher was in a very violent 
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N There are a thousand other ways in which the preacher 
may, by carelessness, or by habit, divert the attentioA of his 
audience from the matter in hand. Dr. Porter says, — ^« In 
minor points, what constitutes decorum depends not on 
philosophy nor accident, but on atstom. From real or 
affected carelessness on euch points, the preacher may fix 
on some trivisd circumstance, that attention of his hearers, t 
^hich should be devoted to greater things. He may do 
this, for example, by standing much too high, or too low in 
the pulpit ; by rising, as in the act of commencing his ser« 
mon, before the singing is closed ; or delaying for so long 
an interval as to excite appreh^sion that something has 
befallen him ; by an awkward holding his Psalm-book, or 
especially his Bible, witb one side hangbg down or douUed 
backwards ; by drawing his hands behind him, or tiimsting 
them into his clothes." — He will as certainly accomplish 
this object, by adoptmg awkward and false attitudes, by 
any unusual ccmtortions of the features of the face, by fin- 
gering the leaves of the Bible, by handlmg his handker- 
chief too fipequendy, or by any o&er misuse of his hands* 
For a specification of particulars under these heads, see 
lists of errors appended to Sections III, IV, and V, of 
Chap. I, Part II. 

The voice of the speaker also may be instrumental in 
turning aside the attention of the hearer. The commencing 
on too low or too high a note ; with too full or too feeble a 
voice ; the employment of a drawling manner, or of any 
peculiar tones or quality of the voice ; any unusual mode 
of announcing the text, or the hymn, — ^these are but a 

agitatibn, so that I fancied, at first, he was pressing some important 
point of morality. But he was only giving notice, that on the 
Sunday following, he would preach on repentance. — ^I was ex- 
tremely surprised to hear so ladifferent a thing uttered with so 
much vehemence." 
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few examples of the various ways in which the teacher 
of divine truth may himself contribute to destroy the effect 
J of his own instructions. — Of the same character is the mis- 
applied use of the Vocule,* as when heard at the close of 
sentences in prayer, and sometimes in the delivery of ser- 
mons from the pulpit, to the entire destruction of devotional 
feeling in the heart of every one whose ear is not equally 
insensible to all the beauties as well as the defects of 
delivery. 

Second, — The preacher's manner should be characterized 
by reverence and modesty. — He should feel reverence for 
the place, as the sanctuary of the Most High ; and modesty, 
as being what he is, only by grace. In view of the first 
of these principles, « Gfesture,*' in the language of Dr. 
Porter,, " is felt to be unseasonable in personating God, 
and in addresses made to him. When we introduce him as 
speaking to man, or when we speak of his adorable per- 
fections, or to him in prayer, the sentiments inspired demand 
composure and reverence of manner. Good taste then can 
never approve the stretching upward of the hands at full 
length, in the manner of Whitefield, at the commencement 
of prayer ; nor the frowning aspect and the repelling move- 
ment of the hand, with which many utter the sentence of 
the final judge, < Depart, ye cursed,' &c.'' Good taste, 
on the same general principle, also cannot fail to condemn 
any thing like a low anecdote, or a jest, in the pulpit. 

'TU pitiful 
To court a grin, when you should woo a soul : 
To break a jeet, when pity would inspire 

* I have recently seen this characterized, in some one of our reli- 
pous newspapers, as the "pious gruntJ** By whatever name 
calkd, it cannot but be in -a high degree ofiensive to any but the 
inott perverted taste. 
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Pathetic exhortation; and to address 
The skittish fancy with facetious tales, 
When sent with God's commission to the heart! 
So did not Paul. 

In regard to the last of these principles, Ausdn, himself 
a clergyman, remarks : — « If, on ordinary occasions, and in 
the common business of life, modesty of coui^nance and 
manner be a commendable grace in a public speaker ; such 
modesty is much more to be desired, or is rather indispen- 
sable, in the sacred orator. When he pours out the public 
prayers to God, when he reads and expounds his laws; he 
cannot fail to recollect, that he is himself equally obnoxious 
to their sanctions, and equally in need of mercy as his con- 
gregation ; and that he kneels only as one among the sup- 
plicants, and that he stands up only as one among the 
^ guilty before his unerring judge. Vanity and presumption 
in such a situation would be more than indecorous. Hu- 
mility is the proper characteristic of a Christian minister." 
<* But this humility," it is very properly added, « is not 
incompatible with earnestness of manner, nor with the jus* 
confidence which every public speaker should appear to 
have in the truth of what he delivers." 

It is on this general principle, that the use of the free 
Diatonic Melody, or of the strongly marked Downward 
Slides, would be improper in the language of prayer, or in 
reading or repeating the words in which God has chosen 
to address mankind. — ^It is thus that all personal invective, 
whether by word or action, and every tone and look ex- 
pressive of indignation, are excluded. — It is on this ac- 
count likewise, that all the artifices of the stage — 
All attitude and stare 
And start theatric, practiced at the glass, 

are excluded firom the sacred desk. Cicero censures flie- 
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Iitrical action even at the bar ; how much less appropriate 
is it to the pulpit ! Even the orator's art is employed here, 
only to give expression to real feeling. Every ^cies of 
cant or affectation is then excluded from the pulpit ; and 
why should it not be, wjien a firm belief in the truth of 
the principles to be inculcated, and a serious feeHng of 
their importance, remove all necessity of any affectation, 
either of voice or manner ? Such belief and such feeling, 
on the part of the preacher, says Dr. Blair, « will always 
give an earnestness and strength, a fervor of piety to his 
exhortations, superior in its effects to all the arts of studied 
eloquence ; and, without it, the assistance of art will seldom 
be able to conceal the mere declaimer." 

Witliout the Christian sensibility here referred to, and 
that expansion and elevation of soul which can arise only 
from a just feeling of religious truth, it is admitted that all 
the arts of elocution are vain to constitute a Christian 
minister. These are presupposed, as at the very basis of 
Christian oratory; since, without them, preaching, with 
every attraction that can be thrown about it, will be but 
<< as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal." It is, however, 
perfectly consistent with this admission, that the religious 
teacher ^ould do all in his power to improve his taste and 
judgment, as to the most effective means of giving expres- 
sion to his feelings ; and that he should train his voice to 
the execution of all that a taste thus improved can direct. 
And this can scarcely be done, but by the study of elocu- 
tion according to some good system. Without such study. 
Christian sensibility often expresses itself in an almost un- 
broken Monotone, rendered perhaps still more offensive 
by the constant employment of the Chromatic Melody, or 
of the Tremor, — elements of great power when properly 
employed, but never intended to be desecrated by constant 

26 
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use. Indeed the pulpit is yeiy specially exposed to mo- 
notony, v^hile the dialogue of the stage ahnost effectually 
excludes it ; and even in the senate and at the bar, a firee 
colloquial style of delivery is much more naturally and 
universally adopted;^ 

Third. — The preacher should never seem, by any pecu- 
liarity of manner, to lose the command of himself. — ^In ad- 
dition, then, to improving the taste and cultivating the voice 
by study, the Christian orator should discipline his will to 
a perfect self-possession. Calmness and collectedness of 
manner alone seem accordant with the solemn grandeur of 
his work. To such self-possession, a perfect command of 
the gestures greatly contributes, because by restraining the 
action when it is in danger of becoming excessive, a more 
perfect control is preserved over the mental excitement ; and 
even aside from this, such restraint may conceal the strong 
workings of passions, which though the ^aker may feel, 
it may not be expedient for him fully to express. 

The action of the pulpit differs from that of the stage 
only in degree. It is performed by the same beings, by the 
use of the same instruments, and for the same general pur- 
poses. It cannot, then, be expected to differ, in all respects, 
from the action of the theatre ; but only so far as it is put 
forth under different conditions. One of these conditions, 
and the one to which our attention is here chiefly directed, 
is — that the preacher is not at liberty to indulge ia any 
public expressions of excitement, which can properly be 
construed into a violation of the principles of self-respect, 
or of true dignity of character. Such, I conceive to be all 
bawling and vociferation in the pulpit — a vice of pulpit 
oratory always condemned, yet practiced by too many, re- 
gardless alike of its destructive effects on themselves, and 
of its unfitness hr their purposes. Such also is the smiting 
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of the pulpit of the Bible with the hands, or stamping with 
the feet; or, except under very special circumstances, weep- 
ing so as to distort the countenance, or interrupt the regular 
flow of delivery. — How different the effect of such exhibi- 
tions, from that produced by the earnest but graceful action 
of him who stands up in the true dignity of an ambassador 
for Christ ; and, while perhaps the manly tears may dim 
his eye or fall in rapid succession over his cheek, yet with 
firm and unfaltering voice, prays his fellow men in Christ's 
stead to be reconciled to Grod ! 

I shall close these suggestions with a few words in re- 
gard to the proper structure of pulpits. — ^From time imme- 
morial, both in England and in this country, the local 
situation of the preacher has been any thing but favorable 
for either the graces or energies of deliver}'. The state of 
things in this respect is improving ; and just as soon as the 
principles of delivery are properly understood by those who 
occupy our pulpits, will there be a universal change. — The 
platform upon which the preacher stands, should be raised 
only about as high as the breasts of the congregation ; and 
for extemporaneous delivery, all that is required farther is 
a chair or sofa, and a table not sufficiently high to embarrass 
the action of the speaker. The lights also should be mov- 
able ; and, if possible, should be so arranged as not to in- 
terfere with the free action of the arms, even when in the 
horizontal oblique or extended positions. Till our churches 
shall be generally arranged according to some such plan, 
our pulpit orators will have to modify their action to con- 
form to the various situations in which they may be placed, 
and sometimes almost wholly to refrain from gesture ; or else 
become themselves the subjects of unpleasant criticisms, 
which, however, properly belong not to them, but to the 
place in which they officiate. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE ACTION ADAPTED TO DRAMATIC REFRESEN- 
TATION. 



SECTION I. 

or THE KLSMENTS OF DRAMATIC ACTION. 

Of the vocal expression adapted to the Drama^ notiitDg 
remains to be said. The vocal elements have been so 
fully presented, and so many hints have been given in re- 
gard to their employment for purposes of expression, that it 
is believed nothing but practice on proper examples is re- 
quisite, to give to Ae learner all the vocal capabilities pos- 
sessed by the most distinguished orators or actors. As 
however this Manual has in view mainly to assist in form- 
ing the orator^ most of the examjdes given have been 
selected with reference to this. — Even the element how- 
ever of Dramatic action have not all been presented. This 
section is intended to supply this defect. 

It would not perhaps be entirely easy to point out the 
precise difference between the action suited to oratory, and 
that of the stage. The principle, however, on which this 
difierence depends has been before hinted at: the actor 
appears in an assumed character, while the orator appears 
in his own. It is the part of the actor, then, to represent 
and sustain the character which he has assumed ; and this 
may be entirely at variance with the dignity of oratory. 
The actor personates every passion and feeling which makes 
up the human character, — from the nobler passions and 
manners of the hero, down through those of common life, 
even to the vulgarity of the buffoon ; hence the different 
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grades of actors, from the tragedian down to the performer 
of low comedy. He may imitate nature ; while imitative 
acdon is denied to the orator. He may be affected, he may 
be extravagant, or exhibit the weakness of ungovernable 
emotion ; while, as regards die orator, affectation defeats 
his objects, extravagance disgusts his audience and renders 
him ridiculous, and weakness gives him over to contempt. 

We here find a sufficient reason, why the action of the 
theatre can never be taken as s^ model for the orator. Yet 
as in the theatre all the qualities of perfect gesture are re- 
quired, the action of the stage may fiimish many useful 
hints to the discriminating orator. It has been well said, — 
<« He may kam from the theatre energy^ variety and predr 
sum of acticHi. The simplicity of action he must derive 
from his own unaffected sincerity; and grace from habit 
and taste. And as to the other qualities^ he must know how 
to use them discreetly, or to retrench them altogether. But 
he must carefully guard against attempting to introduce the 
full license of theatrical action into rhetorical delivery of 
any kind. If he be a mere imitator, and cannot discrimi- 
nate, his gesture will be the subject of just reprehension." 

Dramatic action, as distinguished from oratorical, consists, 
then, primarily, in the exhibitions of other passions, or of 
the same passions in a higher degree of excitement. The 
tendency of this excitement is — to render the muscles rigid, 
to lengthen the step, and to give rapidity to all the move- 
ments of the body. A secondary element of difference may 
now be presented, which is found in the fact, that the actor 
has for his object to please rather than instruct. Hence, if 
he can better accomplish his object thereby, his action may 
take the lead of his sentiment, and become itself as it not 
unfrequently does upon the stage, the chief object of attrac- 
tion. To render it thus, he not only uses all the varied 
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action allowed to the orator, but uses it more fireely ihm 
oratoiy allows; and superadds to this, as we hare just 
suggested, other elements of gesture stUl, by the employ* 
mept of which Bcddness and Magntf cence of gesture are 
produced, which constitute the chief characteristics bf the 
Epic style. The principal of these new elements we shall 
now enumerate. 

The Feet aiid Lower Limbs. — ^Under the influence of 
strong excitement, as when one advances with boldness 
or retires in alarm, the positions of the feet before described 
may be exhibited in what may propeiiy be called an eav 
tended state, which consists simply in a wider separation of 
the feet. The moderate slq), which is most graceful in ora« 
tory, in the theatre may often become a stride ; and while the 
orator is limited to the simple movement of advancing and 
retiring, and that by a single step, the actor may traverse 
the whole stage, as he is moved by passion or by the cir- 
cumstances of the scene.<r— Instead of moving on the stage 
only backwards and forwards, in dramatic action and in all 
dialogue the movement may be lateral. If it is m the 
direction of the free foot, the person is said to traverse j and 
he falls into the same position as when he advances. If 
the movement is in the contrary direction from the free foot, 
he crosses ; — if from the second position, canying the free 
foot forward of the other, and falling into the first position 
oi that foot ; if frOm the first, canying it behind the odier 
and falling into the second position of the advanced foot — 
It is by the aid of the lower limbs also, that the actor kneeby 
or starts J or stamps. 

The Trunk.— The erect posture has been presented as 
the only one suited to the dignity of the orator. Indeed the 
manly attitude of the body, which neither inclines nor 
stoops, with the head m an erect and natural position, as 
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exhibited in the painting of Washington by Trambull,* 
may be presented as the veiy symbol of dignity. Grief 
depresses the body, and the person under its ir^uence is 
said to be cast down ; while pride may throw the body back 
too fer. The expression of the passions however depends 
more upon the head than upon the trunk, which rarely gires 
any expression but in sympathy with the lower limbs, as in 
kneeling or prostration, or with the bead, or the arms and 
hands. 

The Head akd Eyes. — When the head is hung down, 
it expresses humility; when turned upwards, arrogance; 
and when inclined to one side, languor or indifference. Be* 
side these, and, says Quintilian, << beside those motions, 
which by a nod signify assent, or rejection, or approbation ; 
there are other motions of the head known and common to 
all, which express modesty, doubt, admiration^ and indig- 
nation." These are expressions which oro/ory has little 
occasion to exhibit : hence a reference to them has been 
reserved for this place. — The positions of the head, which 
have been distinctly designated, and most of which are used 
only in theatrical expression, are as follows : — 

The Head alone. Tbe Head considered with referenc* 

Inclined *° ^^^ direction of the Eyee. 

Erect. ' Forward. 

Assentingr. Averted. 

Denying. Downward. 

Shaking. Upward. 

Tossing. Around. , 

Aside. Vacuity, or Vacancy. I 

The Countenance. — « It is of man alone," says Sir 
Charles Bell, " that we can with strict propriety say, the 

* This portrait is in the gallery of paintings belonging to Yale 
College; an engraring of it may be found in the National Portrait 
GaUery^ Tol. i. 
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countenance is an index of the mind, having expression 
corresponding with each emotion of the soul. Other ani- 
mals have no expression but that which arises by mere 
accident, the concomitant of the motions necessary to the 
accomplishment of the object of the passions.^' * The ex- 
pression of pride, of shame, of de^air, of anger, of con- 
tempt, of terror, or of any vehemence of passion, finds no 
place in oratory. There is no passion however, or degree 
of excitement, but may be exhibited on the stage. These 
pas»oAs find a partial expression in words and in the tones 
of the voice; but unaccompanied with the appropriate 
expression of the countenance, the symbols of feeling would 
make but a &int impres^on. 

The Hand. — The positions of the hand have been pre- 
sented to the learner as depending on four circumstances. 
As regards the first — the disposition of the fingers^ besides 
the natwral staie^ and the others which were described as 
having an occasional place in oratory, others still may be 
enumerated for purposes of significant expression. 

The hand is said to be Hollow^ when the palm is held 
nearly supine, and the fingers turned inwards without touch- 
ing. (See Fig. 51.) 

i^. 51. Fig, SIL, Fig, S3. 

i 






In the Holding position, the finger and thumb are pressed 
together, either the fore or middle finger, or both ; while 
the other fingers are contracted more or less, according to 
the degree of energy required by the sentiment. (See Figs. 
52, 53, 54, 55.) 

* Anatomy of Expremon. 
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Fig, U. 





The Thwmb expresses the position of tb^ hand, in which 
the thumb is extended downward or upward, while the 
fingers are clasped down. (See Figs. 56, 57.) 



FV.56. 



Wig, St. 



Fig.», 




The Grasping position represents the fingers and thumb 
as seizing the garments, or tearing the hair. (See Fig. 58.) 

As regards the manner in which the palm is presented^ no 
new elements need to be introduced. Dramatic action 
employs all the positions of the hand described on p. 243, 
except the natural position^ much more frequently than 
they are used in oratory. This position is equally adapted 
to bodi. 

The positions of the hands which arise from — the corr^ 
lined disposition of both handSy find little place in oratory; 
hence they are reserved for consideration here. Among 
these it may be sufficient to enumerate the following. — The 
hands are said to be — 

j/Jppliedy when the palms are pressed together, and the 
fingers and thumbs of each are laid against those of the 
other. (See Fig. 69.) 
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Fig, 59. Fig, 60. 





Clasped^ when all the fingers are inserted between each 
other, the hands pressed closelv together, and one thumb 
lapped over the other. (See Figs. 60, 96.) 

Crossedj when one hand is laid on the breast, and the 
other is laid over it crosswise. (See Figs. 61, 85, 94.) 

* Fig, 61. Fig, 63. 





Foldedy when the fingers of the right hand, at the 
second joint, are laid between the thumb and forefinger of 
the left, the right thumb crossing the left. (See Fig. 62.) 

Inclosedy when the back of one hand, moderately bended, 
is received within the pahn of the other ; the thumbs lying 
at length over each other. (See Fig. 63.) 

Fig. 63. J^. 64. 
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Touching J when the points of the thumb and fingers of 
each hand are brought lightly into contact. (See Fig. 64.) 

Wringing^ when both hands are first clasped together 
and elevated, then depressed and separated at the wrists 
without disengagbg the fingers. (See Figs. 65, 93.) 

fig, 05. ji^. M. 




Enumerating J when the index of the right hand is laid 
successively upon the index and the different fingers of the 
left. (See Fig. 66.) 

The fourth class of positions of the hand arising from 
the part of the body on which it is laid^ enumerated on p. 
244, are much more frequently employed on the stage than 
in ordinary delivery. 

The Abm. — Beside the sjrstematic gestures of the arms 
described as belonging to oratory, there are others peculiar 
to dialogue, or to dramatic action. 

The arifis are said to be folded or encumbered^ when 
they are crossed and enclose each other, the fingers of the 
left hand holding the right arm, and the right hand passing 
under the left arm. (See Fig. 67.) 

They are a-kimbo^ when one or both hands rest on the 
hips, and the elbows are stuck out on either or both sides. 
{See Figs. 68, 89.) 

They are reposed^ when the elbows are nearly resting on 
the hips, and one hand holds the wrist of the other. This 
is a female position. (See Fig. 69.) 
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The Akm aicd Hand combined.^ — To designate the 
manner of the motion of the arm and hand, a variety of 
technical terms have been employed, which scarcely re- 
quire to be explained merely for the purpose of assisting in 
the acquisition of the plain dignity of the orator ; though 
some of them may properly be exhibited in oratory. The 
following, noted by Austin, will suffice, though others 
might be given. — Gesture, then, may be considered as — 

JVb^iTig-, when the hand, in whatever position, is first 
drawn back and raised, and then advanced and with a 
gentle stroke depressed. (See Fig. 70.) 

Projecting^ when the arm is first retracted, and then 
thrust forward in the direction in which the hand points. 
(See Fig. 71.) 

Retradingy when the arm is withdrawn preparatory to 
projecting, as in the dotted hand and arm of Fig. 71, or in 
the right arm of Fig. 75 ; — or in order to avoii an object 
either hateful or horrible, as in Fig. 77. 

Wavingy when the fingers are first pointed downward, 
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and then) by a smsat motion of the elbow and wrist, the 
hand is flung upward in a vertical direction. (See Fig. 72.) 
The flourish^ when the hand describes a circular move- 
ment, above the head. (See Fig. 73.) 

JFV.73. JV-74. 



The stoeepj when the hand makes a curved movement 
descending from the opposite shoulder, and rising with 
velocity to the utmost extent of the arm, or the reverse ; 
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chan^ng its position from supine to vertical in the first 
case, and from vertical to supine in the latter. The sweep 
is sometimes doubled by returning the arm back again 
through the same arch. (See Fig. 74.) 

Beckoning^ when with the fore-finger, or the whole hand, 
the palm being turned inward, a motion is made in the 
direction of the breast. 

Bepressimgy when the fore-finger, or the whole hand, the 
palm being turned outward, makes a motion in opposition 
to the person addressed. This is the reverse of the pre- 
cedmg gesture ; and the motions in both these gestures are 
often repeated. 

Advancing J when the hand, being first moved downward 
and backward, in order to obtain greater space for action, 
is then moved regularly forward, and raised as high as the 
horizontal position, a step being at the same time made in 
advance, to aid the action. 

Springing^ when the hand having nearly arrived at the 
intended limit of the gesture, Qies suddenly up to it by a 
quick motion of the wrist ; like the blade of a pocket-knife 
when it suddenly snaps into its proper situation by the re- 
coil of the spring. 

Strikingj when the arm and hand descend with rapidity 
and force, like a stroke arrested by having struck what it 
was aimed against. 

Bendingy when the arm is brought into a position prepa- 
ratory to striking. 

Recoiling^ when after a stroke, as in the former gesture, 
the arm and hand return back to the position whence they 
proceeded. 

Throwing^ when the arm by the force of the gesture is 
flung as it were in the direction i£ the person ad- 
dressed. 
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dmcMngj when the hand is suddenly clinched^ and the 
arm raised in a posture of threatening or contempt. 

CollecHngj when the arm, from an extended posture 
sweeps inward. 

Sliaking^ when a tremulous motion is made by the arm 
and hand. 

Pressing, when, the hand being already laid on some 
part, the effort of pressing is marked by raising the elbow, 
and contracting the fingers. 

Rejectingj when the hand, in the rertical position is 
pushed towards the object, the head being at the same 
time averted. 



Whoever has observed the general system of action em- 
ployed in the schools for the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb, has some idea of the ancient pantomime, in which 
the action to a great extent was imitative. The elements 
of imitative action embrace all the movements which the 
human body can perform ; and would scarcely be reduci- 
ble to a system. But with these, oratory or dignified tra- 
gedy has nothing to do. Leaving this kind of gesture 
with the actor of low comedy, we may remark, that the 
Abb6 du Bos has drawn the proper distinction between this 
kind of action and that suited to oratory : — " Nothing can 
be more vicious in an orator, than to employ in his decla- 
mation imitative gestures. The action of an orator ought 
to be altogether different from that of a pantomime. An 
orator ought to suit his gesture to the general sentiment 
which he expresses, and not to the particular signification 
of the word which he pronounces." 

Because we have introduced, under the head of Dramatic 
action, several elements of significant gesture, it is not 
hence to be inferred, that all or even a great part of the 
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action of the theatre is of this character. « The significant 
gestures/' says Austin, « however numerous and correct, 
which a great actof makes in the representation of an 
entire dramatic character, bear no proportion to the 
greater number of his gestures, which are not significant, 
and which are no less necessary, though not so splendid 
nor impoMng. The painter is struck by the boldest and 
finest of the significant gestures which are called attitudes, 
and he records them ; they are the proper objects of his 
art ; they are striking and less evanescent than the other 
gestures, which pass unnoticed by him, although they make 
up by far the greater and more important part of the ges- 
tures requisite for illustrating the sentiments. These less 
prominent gestures give to the declamation its precision and 
force. A slight movement of the head, a look of the eye, 
a turn of the hand, a judicious pause or interruption of 
gesture, or a change of position in the feet, oflen illuminates 
the meaning of a passage, and sends it fiill of light and 
warmth into the understanding. And the perfection of 
gesture in a tragedian will be found to consist more in the 
skilful management of the less showy action than in the 
exhibition of the finest attitudes. Attitudes are dangerous 
ta hazard ; the whole powers of the man must be wrought 
up to their highest energy, or they become forced and firigid. 
Every one will recollect, that excellent players have been 
seen, who have never ventured an attitude ; but none de- 
serving the name of excellence have ever appeared, whose 
declamation has been deficient in precision or propriety. 
Where all the solid foundation of just and appropriate action 
has been laid, attitude, when f^ulated with taste and discre- 
tion, may be added to ornament the superstructure ; but in- 
troduced unseasonably or overcharged, it is an evidence of 
deficiency of understanding as well as depravity of taste." 
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SECTION n. 

or siGmncAirr ocsTUMt and ArnTUDCS** 

Significant gestures and attitudes, according to the sen- 
timents of the last section, are to be considered but as the 
mere « ornaments" of a system, of which the action suited 
to the orator is the « superstructure." Yet with theatrical 
action, whose chief object is to please, the orTiammt is rery 
important. With oratory, on the contrary, whose principal 
design is to instruct and persuade, the sentimeni is the prin- 
cipal thing, and gesture is employed only to enforce that ; 
and this is done by the aid of a class of gestures which 
rarely have any distinct signification when used without 
words. They are not imitative^ — they are not, in any pro- 
per sense of the term, emventional^ but are produced by 
the promptings of nature, requiring only to be chastaied 
and polished by study and art ; while much of the action 
of the stage, especially as it departs from the more digni- 
fied exhibition of tragedy and epic poetry, is imitative and 
artificial. With this additi(»ial suggestion as to the distinc- 
tion .between dramatic and oratorical acticm, we proceed to 
some particulars touching the import of the significant ges- 
tures of which we have been treating, when simple, and 
also the mode of combining &em Hot the production of 
rhetorical efiect 

Examples of Simple Significant Gestu&es, 

The Head and Face. 

The hanging down of the head denotes shame or grief. 
The holding of it up, pride or courage. 
To nod forward implies assent. 

26* 
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To toss the head back, dissent. 

The inclination of the head implies bashfulness or languor. 

The head is averted in dislike or horror. 

It leans forward in attention. 

The Eyes. 
The eyes are rsdsed in prayer. 
They weep in sorrow. 
They bum in anger. 
They are downcast or averted in anger. 
They are cast on vacancy in thought. 
They are thrown in difierent directions in doubt and 
anxiety. 

The mSmis, 
The arm is projected forward in authority. 
Both arms are spread extended in admiration. 
They are both held forward in imploring help. 
They both fall suddenly in disappointment. 

TheHcmds. 
The hand on the head indicates pain ox distress. 
On the eyes, shame. 
On the lips, injunction of silence. 
On the breast, it appeals to conscience, or intimates 
strong emotion of some kind. 

The hand waves or flourishes in joy or contempt 
Both hands are held supine, applied or clasped in prayer. 
Both descend prone in blessing. 
They are clasped or wrung in affliction. 

The Body. 
The body, held erect, indicates steadmess and courage. 
Thrown back, pride. 
Stooping forward, ooodeseeiisioo or oompassion. 
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Bendmg, reverence or respect 

Prostration, the utmost htimility or abasement 

The Lcnoer Limbs, 
Their firm position signifi^ courage or obstinacy. 
Bended knees, timidity or weakness. 
Frequent change, disturbed thoughts. 
They advance in desire or courage. 
Retire in aversion or fear. 
Start in terror. 

Stamp in authority or anger. 
Kneel in submission and prayer. 

These examples might be muhipled ; but the object is 
simply to furnish a sufficient number for illustration, with- 
out attempting to make a complete list. 

Examples of Complex Significant Gcstctrcs, ob 
^. . Attitudes. 

A few examples of the more complex significant gestures 
will now be presented. The figures referred to will show 
the precise attitude intended; while the description will 
furnish the principles on which, by the application of a little 
skill, the list can be extended so as to embrace the visible 
expression of any and every passion or feeling, which 
agitates the human breast. 

Terror excites the person who suffers under it, to avoid 
or to escape from the dreaded object. If it be supposed 
to be some dangerous reptile on the ground, and very near, 
the expression will be represented by the figure starting 
back, and looking downward. If the danger Uireaten from 
a distance, the terror arismg will be expressed by the figure 
kokiog Ibrwttd, and n^ sitftiog back, but merely in the 
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retired position. But if the dread of impending death from 
the hand of an enemy awakens this passion^ the coward 
flies. — This passion needs no figure for its illustration. 

Aversion is expressed by two gestures ; first the hand 
held vertical is retracted towards the face, the eyes and 
head are for a moment directed eagerly towards the object, 
and the feet advance. (See Fig. 75.) Then suddenly the 
eyes are withdrawn, the head is averted, the feet retire, and 
the arms are projected out extended agamst the object, the 
hands vertical. (See Fig. 76.) 




Horror J which is aversion or astonishment mingled with 
terror, is seldom capable of retreating, but remains petrified 
in one attitude, with the eyes riveted on its object, and the 
arm held forward to guard the person, the hands vertical, 
and the whole frame trembling. (See Fig. 77.) The feel- 
ing of Horror may exist when no object is present Thm 
is beautifully illustrated in one of Mr. Engel's figures. 
Alluding to the << disposition of the mind to refer intellecr 
tnal ideas to external objects," ^ says : — << When Kis^ 
Lear recdlects the barbarous treatioent of his daughters, 
whQ i» tliet midfiit pf « flon^y m^k bfdi «xp(>s^ iifi homf. 
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hairs to the inclemency of the weather, and when he im- 
mediately exclaims, — 

• O, that way madness lies ; let me shun that ; 
No more of that,'— 

there is not in reaJity any external object from which this 
unhappy prince should avert his eyes with horror, and yet 
he turns his head away to the side opposite that to which 
it was directed before ; endeavoring, as it were, with his 
hand reversed, to banish that cruel and afflicting recollec- 
tion." (See Fig. 78.) 

Fig. 78. FIf. 7t. 




Luteningj in order to obtain the surest and most various 
information, first presents the quick and comprehensive 
glance of the eye towards the apparent direction of the 
sounds ; if nothing is seen, the ear presents itself towards 
the point of expectation, and the eye is bent on vacancy : 
but all this passes in a moment. The hand and arm are 
held vertical extended. If the sound proceeds from different 
quarters at the same time, both arms are held up, and the 
head alternately changes from one side to the other, with a 
rapidity governed by the nature of the sound; if .it is 
alarming, with trepidation ; if pleasing, with gentle emo 
tion. Fig. 79 represents listening fear. 
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Admiration^ if of surrounding natural objects of a pleas- 
ing kind, holds both hands vertical and across, and moTes 
them outwards to the position, extended as in Figure 80. 
If admiration arises from some extraordinary or unexpected 
circumstances, the hands are thrown up supme elevated, 
together with the countenance and the eyes. 

Fig, 80. Fig. 81. 




Veneration crosses both hands on the breast, casts down 
the eyes slowly, and bows the head. (See Fig. 81.) 

Fig. 81. Fig, 81. 




Deprecatimi advances in an extended position of the 
feet, approaching to kneelmg, clasps the hands forcibly 
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toge&er, throws back the head, smkmg it between the 
shoulders, and looks earnestly up to the person implored. 
(See Fig. 8^.) 

In appealing to heaven^ the right hand is first laid on the 
breast, then the left is projected supine upward ; the eyes 
first directed forward, and then upward. (See Fig. 83.) 

In the appeal to conscience^ the right hand is laid on the 
breast, the left drops unmoved, the eyes are fixed upon the 
person addressed. (See Fig. 23.) — Sometimes both hands 
press the breast. 

Shamej in the extreme, sinks on the knee and covers the 
eyes with both hands : this is a feminine expression of it. 
(See Fig. 84.) 



Mild resignation falls on the knee, crosses the arms 
on the breast, and looks forward and upward towards 
heaven. This is also a feminine expression of this feeling. 
(See Fig. 85.) 

ResignaUon mixed with desperation stands erect and un- 
moved, the head thrown back, the eyes turned upward and 
fixed, the arms crossed. A fine instance is seen in the 
figure from an attitude of Mrs. Siddons. (See Fig. 94.) 
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Flg.m. 



Grief arising from sudden and afflicting intelligence 
covers the eyes with one hand, advances forward and 
throws back the other hand. (See Fig. 86.) 

Attention demanding silence holds the finger on the lips, 
and leans forward, sometimes repressing with the left hand. 
(See Fig. 87.) 

Fig. 87. Fig. 88. JV- 80* 






DistresSy when extreme, lays the palm of the hand upon 
the forehead, throws the head and body back, and retires 
with a long and sudden step. (See Fig. 88.) 
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DdiberaHon on ordinary subjects holds the chin, and sets 
the arm a-kimbo. (See Fig. 89.) 

Se^'suffidency presents the body erect, th^ lower limbs 
rigid, and folds the arms. (See Fig. 67.) 

Pride throws back the body, holds the head high, and pre- 
sents the elbow a-kimbo, and thrown forward as in Fig. 68. 

When the thoughts flow without difficulty or opposition, 
the movement of the limbs is free and direct. But when 
difficulties occur or obstacles are discovered, a man either 
arrests his action entirely, or changes it to something alto- 
gether different. The direction of his eyes and the action 
of his head, are also, under such circumstances, quite 
altered.. The eyes, instead of moving freely from object 
to object, become fixed, and the head is thrown back, if 
before hanging down on the breast. As an example of 
these effects, M. Engel refers to a scene in a play of Les- 
sing, in which an old gentleman is very much puzzled how 
to manage, under a situation of great difficulty and deli- 
cacy. In the commencement of his deKberations he is 
represented as in Fig. 90, and in the next period of them, 
as in Fig. 91. 

Fig, go. Fig. 01. 



27 
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Melancholy ia a feeble and passiye afiection; it ii at- 
tended by a total relaxation of the nerves^ with a mute and 
tranquil resignation, unaccompanied by oppositioQ either to 
the cause or the sensibility of the evil. The character ex- 
ternally is languor without motion ; the head hanging at 
the « side next the heart ;" the eyes turned upon its object, 
or, if that is absent, fixed cm the ground ; the hands hang- 
ing down by their own weight without effort, and joined 
loosely together. (See Fig. 92.) 



Anxiety is of a different character ; it is restless and ac- 
tive, and manifest by the extension of the muscles; the eye 
is filled with fire, the breathing is quick, the motion is hur- 
ried, the head is thrown back, and the whole body is 
extended. The sufferer is like a sick man who tosses in- 
cessantly, and finds himself uneasy in every situation. (See 
Fig. 93.) 

I shall close this part of the subject and the woik, by 
presenting the learner with some of the attitudes of Mrs. 
Siddons, copied firom the plates of the Chironomia, firom 
which all the illustrations of this section have been taken. 
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These present both boldness and magnificence — qualities 
of gesture which, as we have elsewhere remarked, are 
rarely exhibited but in the theatre. They belong to the 
Epic style of gesture ; arid the passages are given^ in the 
pronunciation of which they were employed. 



i^. W. Fig, 97. 



See Fig. 94. *^ See where she stands like Helen." 

Fair Penitent^ act 5, sc. 1. 

See Fig. 95. "This arm shall rindicate a father's cause." 

Grecian Daughter f act 1, sc. last. 
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Fi^. 100. 



See Fig. 96. ^ A widow cries, Be husband to rae, hearen.'' 

King John, act 3, 8C. 1* 

See Fig. 97. " Scorned by the women, pitied by the men, 
"Oh! insupportable!" 

Ihir Penitent f act 3, sc. 1. 

See Fig. 98. *« Wert thou the »on of Jupiter." 

Imogen, act 3, 8C. 3. 

See Fig. 99. ** Jehovah's arm snatched from the wares and 
brings to me my son." 

Douglas, act 3, sc. 3. 

See Fig. 100 " Pity and forgiveness." 

Veniu Jhruerved^ act 5» sc. 1» 
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TABLE !.♦ 



9Ahj A. 

a, in J-ble, so-Tor, brara-do; Bo-al, A-orist, n-eronaut; w- 
diant, range, change, on-gel, &c. 
Bora, one, dure, beware, deeUne, ftcf* 
{Ufuueenied^) in dedicate, calculate, regulate, speculate, ke* 

a, in Demesne [demdne,] tete-a-tete. Ice. 
iShre, there, where, j* 

aa, in Hoak. [Better written hakeJ] 

* These Tables are intended, JM^ to afibrd additional practice to 
those whose defectire articulation may require it; and, eeeonit, to 
correct peculiarities of pronunciation whicn may hare had their 
origin in colloquial carelessness, or an erroneous local usage. An 
unrarying standard of perfection in pronouncing a living language 
can nerer perhaps be attained ; but no public speaker, certainly no 
one who would oe considered an EngHih Mkokar^ should neglect to 
cultiTate himself with the greatest care in this branch of an Enf^ish 
education. 

f Whenever any of the long vowel sounds, except perhaps a and a, 
are followed by r, in the same syllable, from the peculiar nature of 
this letter, the single syllable sounds as though there were two. 
thus, hire is identical in sound with higher^ flour with flower, &c. 
This Smart pronounces to be " the distinguishing mark of an Eng« 
lish pronunciation ^ such words.** — ^In common usage, tiie proper 
sound of d is never heard in this situation; but one resembling 
the short sound of the same letter, only lenflrtfiened and rendered more 
open. Worcester expressly sanctions wis pronunciation. It is 
recognised by Perry, one of the English orthoSpists ; and is rather 
supported than otherwise by Uie analogy of the language, from 
the effect which this consonant produces on the sound of several of 
tha other vowtl elemanta. 

17* tlT 
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^ by A. (Conttnned.) 

ai, in M^ batl, gatn, waiU plott,* plotn-tiff, nu-«n,* kc* 
Jii^ fotr, patr, obwt* aflb^r, d«bMmatr, ^.f 
(Unaeeentedt) in Adonot, Bvaaij Tolmoi, kc 

to, in Gaol ; [more properly written jotV.] 

an, inGotfge. 

my, in Jliy, d«y» fe«y, wigr, bewrey, &o« 
Prayer.f 
{Uhaeeentedt) in roundelay, gainsay, nosegay, &e. 

aye, in Jye (eyer,) [d»] 

ea, in Great, steak, break. 

Bear, p^ar, rear [not well eooked], swecff, to tear, lM.t 

ee, in JTer, ne*er.f [Contractions of ever and fieoer.} 

m, in Detgn, retn, sketn, wetgb, fretght, iso, 
Thetr, hetr, hetr-ess.f 

ey, in Bey, dey, hey, they, trey, grey, prey, whey, obey, oonf ey, 
purvey, surrey, &e. 
^yce, JJy-ry.f 
oei, in Coup d'oetl, [koodaL] 
no, in Bouqtiet, [booki.] 

a, in Call, hall ; instal, inihral ; talk, walk ; bald, scald ; w#* 
ter, warm; qoar-ter, quart, &c. 
(27iiaeee«(ei,) in ol-beit, al-togetbar. 

0, in Or, or-phan, orb, absorb, gorge, horse, fork, 8todc« &o« 
{ Un ae een t e df) in calor« sapor, stupor, fetor, motor. 

ao, in ExtrooT-dinary. 

* These words are sometimes erroneously pronounced piitt rinin^ 
and ehir. The same error is heard in the Tulgar pronunciation of 
Jimes for JwntM^ and kit for tart* 

f See the second note on the preceding page. 
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-^ ^ A. (Gonthraed.) 

aa, ia .Ai-dtt, au-gur; hotfl, pouMy Mtiea, mnhmi; mf|^t, 

awy in JttWf tha«o, km;, withdraw, lie. 
awe, in Awe. 

60, n U0OT||e« G00T^|[1OS* 

oa, in Brood, abroad, groat. 

on, in Ought, bought, brought, fought, besought, finight, 
thought, methought, wrought. 



id by A. 

a, in Far, star; arm, alarm ; dark, embark, parch-ment, em- 
bar-go, ar-bitraiy, &c. 

Car, card, cart, cargo, car-pet, discard, garden, regard, 
&c* 

.Are, gape, papa, mamma, fa-ther, &c.f 

Calf, half, eaWe, halye, salre, &c.f 

Calm, palm, balm, alm-ond, qualm, psalm, &c.f 

* There is a refinement sometimes heard in the pronaneiation of 
i, I, and a short, when following the sounds of k and g, which in- 
terposes the sound of e between them ; thus eard^ gwrd, kind, guidCf 
guaranty, &c.» are pronounced keard, gheard, ketna, ghetde, ghearanty, 
&e. The best usage either rejects this sound of e altogether; or 
restricts it to a small number ot words, and even in them touches it 
very lightly. 

f Contrary to all good authority, in these classes of words the sound 
of a shoit is frequently employed ; and often rendered doubly offensiTSt 
lo the ear by the attempt to protract it There are some words, 
kowerer, closely allied to these, whose true pronunciation is not S6 
well established; sueh as the following: 

raft, craft, waA, abaft, erafty, 4eo. 

£Mt, last, mast, past, vast, master, after, &c» 

ask, task, mask, unmask, flask, basket, Its. 

lass, mass, pass, brass, class, g^ass, grass, ^ce. 

gasp, hasp, rasp, clasp, grasp, &c. 

path, lath, bath, wrath, £c 

command, demand, &c. 
Walker gives the sound oC short m in most of these words ; and 
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id l^ A. (Continued.) 

% {DhaeeetUedf) in alpha, eomiiM, dipknaa, mnbrrilff, te« 
•9 in aer-geant [Id England, the e in ekrk ia pronounced is 
the aame way.] 

m, in Boo. 

aoy in .funt, botint, jaunt, lotincht Jaiui«4ioa» dMmt, ipmrntf 
gafint-let,&;c. 

•a, in H^art, hearth, hrark-en. 

na, in Guard, gtiar-dian.* 



edt>7 ®* 

a, ini^ril, qae-ry, de-itj, Europe-an, ethe-real, d«-Tiatd, sa- 
erecy, glebe, scheme, kc, 
Bere, here, mere, sere, sphere, sincere, &c.f 
{VnaeeetUed^) in pre-sent, pre-rail, pre-side, pre-fer, se-cedey 
ae-cuie, &;c« 
Be-liere, re-coTery, ae-rerity, g^-Ofipraphy, d^•tect, ind^ 
pendent, de-moaatrate, &c« 

i, in Crittque, Brastl , capuchtn, qaaranttne, caprtee, recitattvey 
atgn-ior, ko, 

Sh«re.f 

ae, in Cae-sar, poe-an, oe^ile, ae-^Uf oe-rie, Ace 
{Vmccented^) in .tfe-neaa, oe-olian, oe-ugma, lcc« 



Raid, the latest Endiah lexicographer, in all of than. Webster, 
on the contrary, in all of them girea the soond of & ; and Woreea- 
tsr, a aoand intermediate between them. Narea and Jcmea agree 
with Webster; as do also Perry and Fnlton and Knight, in regard 
to most of the words. Fulton and Knij^bt, faoweyer, adopt the 
intermediate sound in some of them. Thia ia probably in aecord- 
ance with the general naage of tliis eoimtry; bnt here, aa well 
aa in England, the tendency ia doabtleaa toward the ahoft aonnd 
of a. 



* See the first note on the preceding page. 

j- Sea the fint part of the second note on p. 317. 
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""SLtT"^ £• (Contiimed.) 

etty in Eaif* beat,* cleave, dream, freak, heore, sea, wean, ap» 
peal, beo-con, feo-sible, underneath, &c. 
^ar, dear, fear, rear,f cleor.f drear, appear, weo-ry, &c.^ 

ee, in Seen, green, feet, meet, bee, settee, &c. 
Beer, deer, cheer, Uc,X 
(JTnaceentedf) in jubilee, pedigree, &c. 

ei, in Cetl, deceit, W-snre, obft-stnce, etcher, imMmt, &«• 

eoy in People. 

ey, in Key, ley. 

ia, in RmtiflTa [ratifir.] Walkbs. 

ie, in Chief, lief, thief, thieve, gneve, fiend, &c. 
Tier, financier, grenadier, fierce, &e.X 

oe, in Fof-tus, prosopopoe-ia, &c. 

oi, in Turkocs, [Turkic.] 

nmy, in Quay, [k«.] 

nit in Palanquin. 

noi, in Turqt/osse, [Tnrk^z.] 



i, in Pilot, l»-laeh, mt-cn>seope, oblige, mtnd, mild, clitic, 
nigh, sign, inqotry, &c. 
Paradist-acal, hypochondrt-aeal, &c. 
Ktbe, kite, ktne, kind, te.$ 
Fire, mire, wire, aspire, choir, icc.% 

* Eat, as a participle, and beat (when used in the sense of to outdo 
as in a game,) are onen vulgarly pronounced et and bet. 

fin some of the Southern states, the vowel sound erroneously 
given to these words is that of a described in the last part of the 
second note on p. 317. 

X See the first part of the second note on p. 317. 

S See first note on p. 319. 
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■^•J~^ I. (GontiBoed.) 

ai, in ^ssle. 

ei, in H^ght, sletgfat. 

ey, in JE^jf-as. 

eye, InEjfe* 

ie» in Df!e, ptcy iUca, defi#d, lepUed, Ice* 

ni, in Gucde, gutle, guiae, disgticse, &c«* 

ujy in Btfy, bi#y-er, guy, &c. 

y, in Fly, defy, ally, n\y, %, %fpe, f^fwmvn^ kc. 
Gyre, lyie, pyre, fccf 
{Unaccented^) in ky-pothetic, hy-potennse, qualify, Terii^y 
multiply, to prophesy, &c. 

ye, in Bye, lye, lye, &c. 



•dbjr O- 

o, in 0-dor, go, hope, rogae, drove, gioea, lollt ao-Jonin, po^ 
emo-tion, o-rient, po-tentate, oppo-nent, &c. 

Abode, code^ mode, node, lode,^ strode, frc. 

Broke,^ folk,^ spoke,^ stroke, yoke, &c. 

Bold, fold, hold,^ sold, told, &c. 

Mole, stole, whole,^ drdl, eonttol, bcd-ster^^ te. 

Bolt,4: colt,t dolt,:^ }^^ mol-ten,^ &o. 

Dome, home, &o. 

Alone, bone,:): cone, sttne,^ ^^lA w^b^ [eontraetion for 
ioill fiof,] &C. 

Most,:!^ post, ghost, &<% 

Mote, note, rote, rote, wrote,^ both,^ &c. 

Bore, gore, more, sore, snore, deplore, deco-mm, &c.f 

* See first note on p. 319. 

f See the first part of the seeond note on p, 317* 

^ These words, and perhaps some others of tiiis class, !«▼« « 

V 
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idi^ O. (Continued.) 

09 (^OhameniBd,) in motto, Imr>/ 94my^ ^iaiom; pw-dnit) pro* 

an, in Haut-boy, hau-teur, and htftit-gont, [hdboj, kdtiSry h^ 
goo.] 

ean, in Beau, flambeati, burcotf, portmanteat*, 

60, in Yeo-man, yeo-maniy. 

ew, in Sfto, sh^ti;, and stretc, [now commonly written 1010, Ieo.] 

<Mt in OmI, fixd, goed, loof^ loidL, toop, &e. 

Oat, boot, ooot,* goat, float, tluoot,* 4cc* 
Load,* rood,* toad,* good, wood, &e* 
Boost, coast, iDost,* &c. 
HoM-, roar, soar, board, ^.f 

vOe, in Doe, foe, sloe, toe, throe,.hoe, &<% 
{Unaccented^) in bilboes. 

' 00| in Door, and floor.f 

on, in Mould, soul, poul-lice,* poul-try,* thougb, &e. 
Bourne, eourt, gourd, source, four, pour, &c.f 

peculiar pronunciation in tiie Nortbem states. Tlie Towel sovnd y 
shoTtenec ; and at the same time lend^red more close by too great 
a contraotioB of tbe (Hrgans of speecb. The lips are not projected, 
as in &e true sound ; nor the tongue so fax remoyed from me pidate. 
Thus a new sound— -one ui^nown in the pronunciation of the Eng- 
lish— is produced, which characterises the New-Ekiglander, i&d 
worid oyer; and by looking oyer the words marked, it will be seen, 
that this sound is giyen in yiolation of all analogy, as wdl as of 
authorilT.— -In Connecticut, and in parts of N. Yorlc and Northem 
Pennsyiyania, there exists a still wider deyiation from tbe standard 
pronunciation of some of these words ; in so much tlmt ttone, oniif^ 
wont^ wkok and Aome, are pronounced ikmj unfy, wtmiy huly vad 



* The erroneous pronunciation referred to in the last note is 
often heard in these words likewise. 

t See the first part of &e second note on page 817. 
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^^ 0. (Continacd.). 

on* (Uhmeenfeij) in boiMigh, Ifaorongh, fuiloci^ fiwMeen, con- 
cotfTse, &;c. 

owy in Bl(m;, snoti?, ihroto, touhvrA^* toio-oxds,* &c* 

{Unaceenied^) in airoto, billon;, bniiDii;, felLm;, wiUotr, win- 
dot&, &c. 

owe, in Owe. 

wo, inSt&oid.t 

Q, in Dfipe, tube, ttme, impvfn, eu-mte, hu-man, tti4(Hr, eti- 
bieal, m»-itate, stuffy, Europe, &;c 
Lute, flute, recluse, lu-cid, concluHsion, ftbsolu-tion, &;c* 
Brute, truth, ru-ler, ru-in, dru-id, cru-elty, &c. 
Cure, lure, mure, pure, sure, endure, manure, sure-l j^ 
ensu-rance, &c.f 
[Unaccented^) in delu^, peruke, prelude, globule, tribune, &c* 

* There is a vulgar pronunciation of these two words, which joins 
the w with the last syllable and misplaces the accent. 

f See the first part of the second note on p. 317. 

^The Towel element represented by this letter seems to have 
flrhren or^o^pists much trouble. When it be^ns a word or sylla- 
ble, its sound is well defined; but when coming after a consonant 
in the midst of a syllable, it has been variously represented by eu, 
^, and (especially after r) by 00. 

The best usage, we beheve, sfives it a sound in all such words, 
which is bettm represented by £e u alone, without the aid of e, oi 
any <^er letter; and nearly iStut same sound after r, as after the 
other consonants. To pronounce hUe^ hieid, as if spelled ioot, h^ 
eidf is deemed vulgar by all English orthoepists; out in the best 
usage of this country, there is the same difference between the pro- 
nunciation of rude and rood. The true sound of this element can 
scarcely fail to be attained bv the unaffected pronunciation of the 
examples which are here adduced ; and . it may perhaps be safelr 
admitted, that if after certain consonants, particularly howev^ such 
as 6, fn, and o, which close the lips, tae sound of e should be 
slightly heard before reaching the proper sound of u, it can scarcely 
be censidered a firalt 
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ADDITIONAL TABLEa tS» 

^j U. (Contiimed.) 

mMf m Bemtiff and its compounds* 

eoy in Feod, fi!»-dal, ffoidatory-y [better written, /eu^ Jce«] 

eu, in Feud, deuce, pleti-ritj, Deu-leronomy, Iec* 

•w, in Deto, fewy netcr, petir, knetc^, &e« 
fileto, deir, fleti7, eleto, Itc. 
Bret&, creuf, dreio, gmo, beshretv, ke* 

ien, in Adteu, Iteu , pnrlteu . 

iew, in Vtetir. 

on, in Youth. 

ne, in Cue, due, hue, sue, blue, clue, glue, imbue, endue, en- 
sue, pursue, &c. 
True, rue, imbrue, accrue, &c. 
{Umaeeenied^) in argue, rerenue, residue, statue, Ttrtue, ftc* 

nene,in Queue, [K«3,] better written eue. 

ni, in Jutce, sutt, slutce, pursutt, &c. 

Brutse, crutse, frust, brutt, recrutt, Jcc 

we, in Eu;e« 

VepreMKA- HTT » 

«dby ^^» 

on, in Out, about, lout, tihautf round, abound, giMind ; fount, 
amount, bounty, ounce; arouse, espouse; oust, ac» 
coustics, bouse, mouse; couch, avouch, doubt, devout; 
proud, cloud, plough, &as, 
OuTy hour, scour, flour, devour, &;c.f 
(Umeetnttd,) in compound, paramount, pronoun, Ibe. 

* The sound which in English is most commonly represented by 
ou, is very clearly and strongly distinguisbed firom any of the other 
vowel sounds. It has however sevexal provincial modifications in 
tiie United States, which may require the correction of the teacher, 
but which can be exactly and certainly represented by no combina- 
tion of letters. It is ^ open full sound of the Grerman au» 

f See the first past of te seoond nott on p. S17* 
2S 
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ICAHITiLL OP ELOOOTION. 

iiby OU. (Contiiined.) 

o, In Aecompt, accom plMit , te* [bow written mmimiI^ Ice.] 

eo» In McLMd, [ptt^per name.] . 

taou, in 0«flotfl» [/ovr*] 

owy in Noto, hoto, anmyy doton, doopn, dovm^j, tp W ' oI ^ fte. 
Botc^«r, flot0-er, loi(^«r« po<»-ei, lllo«^«r, teto-er, &c. 

owe, in Howf, [proper name.] 



id., 00. 

00, in Coo, woo; boon, spoon,* soon;* noofs, ooie; fooli rool; 
root,* hoot; hoof,* proof, roof;* rood, food,* &c. 
Boor, Moor, and poor.f 
{Vhaeuntedi) in cuckoo. 

o^ in Do, who; move, behoye; lose, whose; tomb, poltron, 
sponton, bo-som,* &c. 

n, in Pugh, [pooh.] 

oe, in Shoe^ canoe. 

oen, in Manoeu-yre. . 

OU, in Soup, sous, bouse, group, rouge, wound, uncouthi &o. 
Tour, amour, fourbe^ tour-nej, &c.f 
( Vn m eten iedj) m paramour, too^ee, Ae. 

w^, in Tw(K 

•d by '-'A- 

oi, in OiU Ml, ootl, totl, jotn, lotn, ^potnt4BMiil, 4ec* 

07, in Boy, joy, toy, decoy, destroy, frc. 

{Umueentedi) in en?vy, yiceroy, conyoy, Sayoy. 

*In tiiese words, the 60 is frequently made short In New 
England, we often hear the pronunciation, f^on, root^ ^^^> ^^ 
&c. ; and in the Middle and South^n steteay/oocL 

fSee the first part of tiM taoond ttole «ii p« 317. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLBa SST 

ed bj ^ short. 

iMiT-igation, no-tional, canal, plant, pot-ent, &c. 
Bode, hare, shall, mall [a public walk,] hath, &c* 
Bor-fcl, ooiHry, tor-iy, char-ity, cloMfy, &c. 
Unaccented^) in od-diees, «d-dition, oc-complish, blos-phratie, 
climax, piquant, paean, &c. 

ai, in Platd, rotl-lery. 

na, in guor-antee, g^uoMuitj.* 



^ by £ short. 

e, in Bell, fd-low, s^ton, des-pot, domes-tic, el-egant, mel- 
ody, rec-oncile, gcn-«ral, spe-cial, rel-ish, &c, 
Ber-ry, re-ry, ter-rible, pcr-il, ster-il, sher-iff, inher-it, &c. 
Feb-rile, leg-ate, less-er, mem-oir, prel-ate, prel-ude, pres- 
age, tep-id, &c. 
Get, yet, yes.t 
{JTfMcunted^) in silent, learned, wanted, aged, hundred, ad- 
vised-ly, avowed-ly, rec-ollect, &c. 
Faces, praises, poet, poem, covet, duel, kc, 

* See the first note on page 319. 

■Jin tiiese three words, this sound should be carefully distin- 
guished from that of i short; but in words of more than one sylla- 
ble, when not under the accent, it sometimes differs so little firom 
Ihe sound of t, that the attempt to discriminate clearly between 
them in speech might be consiaered affectation. Thus, for exam- 
ple, /aces, poet^ duel, Unen, should be made to differ yery little in 
pronunciation itom faciz, poit, duil, Untn, Indeed the short unac- 
cented Yowel sounds are not introduced into this Table so much to 
teach tile learner uniformly to discriminate between tiiem, in his 
practice, as to guard him against suppressing them altogether. In 
some cases, they run into each other by shades so delicate as 
scarcely to be distinguished even by the disciplined ear. In othws, 
however, the character of their enunciation precisely marks tfao 
boundary between vulgarity and elegance; nor does their enuncia- 
tion ever do this more certainly, than their indiscriminate use and 
suppression. The law of correct uen^e is as uniform in tiiis parti- 
cukur as in any other. 
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HAMUAL OP ELOOUTION. 

J 1^- £ ihort. (Ck>ntiaaed.) 

et {Umeemm) in psnllel; camel, enamel; iannd, tianely Jvn- 
ii«l, scoondreU umbrel, apparel, tunbiel, &c. 

Label, rebel, parcel, cancel, model, &rdel, angel, satchel, 
gospel, chapel, morsel, tassel, vessel, lintel, cartel, 
norel, travel, gravel, jewel, vowel, &c.* 

Sullen, woollen; women, hymen; linen; syren, barren; 
[and in all other words in which en follows i, fit, n, 
or r, except fallen, stolen, and swollen, in which the 
sound of e is suppressed.] 

Sudden, mynchen, kitchen, hyphen, chicken, ticken, 
jerken, aspen, platen, paten, marten, latten, patten« 
leven, sloven, mitten.f 

Lambent, ardent, diUigent, basement, abstinent, abhor- 
rent, insolvent, frequent, present, complacent, impa- 
tient, &c.:|: 

Cadence, dilligence, abstinence, abhorrence, proaenee, 
omniscience, &c4 

a, in .f-ny, mo-ny, pall mall, Thames [Terns.] 

a, in Bu-ry, bu-rial. 

ae, in Dioer-esis, Doed-alus, &ca 

ai, in Said, saith; again,$ again8t.$ 

ay, in Soys. 



* The only words in which the sound of e is suppressed before 
li are ihekel, navel, ravel, rivel, snivel, shrivel, swivel, drivel, shovel^ 
grovel, hazel, drazel, nozle, weasel, ousel, nauseL * 

f Garden, and heathen, may be set down as of doubtful pronun* 
elation ; in all other words, such as deaden, golden, roughen, broken^ 
shapen, lessen, vixen, kitten, heaven, &c., the dound of e is suppressed* 

X In some of these classes of words, the trowel sound is often 
suppressed in the final syllable : thus, ardnt, eadnee, presni, presnee^ 
eomplaent, &c. Such contraction is in violation of all authority. 

$In New England, these words are often pronounced agdn^ and 
agdnst. 
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A&SITIONAI. TA1L8& 90 

•I'by E short. (Gontinaed.) 

M, in L€od, head, behead, break-48t, endeor-or, wed|K>n, iMd- 
ous, pleasure, meas-ure, clean-linets, &o« 
(CTfioeeefi/ft^,) in sergeant, pageant, vengeance, &c« 

669 in Keel-8on« 

ciy in Nonpaiiol, ketl^. 

•O9 in Leop-ard, jeop-aid, feoiT. 

ie» in Friend. 

oe, in Foet-id, asafoet-ida. [Better mitten feHd^ te.] 

ne, in Guess, guest, coquette. 

••JT*^ I "hort. 

i, in it, btt, begin, riv-er, riv^ thith-», whitfa-er, trib-une, 
bigK>try, tiadi-tien, in-dnstry, ia-flttenee, &c. 

liive, give, Tine-jard. 

Spir-it, delir-ions, mir-acle, vir-ulent, &c. 
(JInaeeentedi) in dt-dactie, dt-gestion, di-gression, fi-delitjr^ 
fi-nance, fi-nancier, pki-k>logy, ri-yaeity, classic, 
timid, minim, restifT, sennight, &c. 

Beyil, cavil, pencil, pupil, vigil; grifftn,urchtnt rsiiny 
germin, Latin, ruin,* &c. 

Cornice, pumice, practice, practise, cowardice, &c. • 

Fertile, futile, hostile, reptile, servile, versatile, juve- 
nile, mercantile, puerile, &c. 

Maritime. 

Discipline, medicine, masculine, feminine, heroinet li- 
bertine, genuine, alkaline, &c. 

Respite, deposite, perquisite, favonte, &e. 

Plaintive, sportive, offensive, indicative, &;c. 
a, {UnaecefUedy) in furnace, Wallace; cabbage, village^ iuKigef 
postage, &c. 

* The etAj exceptions in this dass of words, to tiie prommoiadon 
here given, are— evi/, devil; couun^ rmnn^ and btuin. " In all other 
ittstaneesy^' says Ssnut, ^i, before / and a, must be carofully pr<^ 
nounced, the contrary uttemnoe being frost and vulgar.*' 

28* 
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uajxvjll of elocution. 

id ¥j I '^'^ (Oomimied.) 

o, in Wo-men* 

Qy in Bii-«j, btf-fiiness. 

(27fuieeefi/«2, in lettuce, mintfte. 
J, in Cyg-net, cym-bal, hyp-ocritey ehym-isCry, agrc-ophant, 
typ-ogiaphical, &(% 
Ly-ric, pyr-amid, pyrites, tyr-annj, &c* 
(^Uhaeeeniedy) in city, marry, beauty, sully,, prophecy, Msity, 
diarily, &c. 
Dactyle, diastyle, &c. 
aa, (CTiiaecente^) in Isaac. 

ai, {VhaeeerUed,) in captatn, curtotn, certain, chieftotn, fountatn, 
mountain, plantstn ; wassatl, trayatl ; [and in all other 
words of like termination, except BriUUnj in which, 
according to Walker, it has the sound of v short*] 

aa, (Unaeeented^) in Guinea. 

66, in Been, breech-es, tfarM-penoe. 
(IJhaccented,) in coffee. 

ei, (rTfiaccen/erf,) in forfeit, counterfeit, surfeit; foreign, so- 
yereign. 

ej, {UnaeeetUedf) in alley, galley, valley, jockey, money, &c 

ie, in Siere. 

(ITfiaeeen^) in beauties, cities, yarieties, he marries, &c. 

oi, {Unaeeenied^) in tortoise. 

ui, in G^ild, build, &c. 

{VhaeeerUedi) in biscuit, gui*tar, &c. 

iij, {Uimeeeniedf) in plaguy, roguy. 

* In some parts of New Enfflaad, there prer&ils a rulgar pronun- 
ciation of some of these woids, as if they ended in ii^.— -In the 
Middle and Southern states, the equall j Yulfar usage pieraila of 
suppressing tiie rowel aoond altogedior. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLES. Ml 

'Try*' O thort. 

o, in B«f,bosd, lodge, li004U6y extol, m«th» cost, dMM, 8^ 
bod-ily, com-edj, idi4-«tr7, ob4igatioii, lol-id, prog 
less, pro-oess, prod-uce, proy-oet, nov-ice, &;c. 
Cor-al, oT-snge, sor-iy, top-rid, or-rery, cor-oner. 
lUnaeuntedi) in com-mand, eom-pensate, lap-dog, under- 
plot, &c« 

s, in Swab, was, won, wash, what, wan-ton, qual-ity, quan- 
tity, &c. ^ 
Chaps, scal-lop, yacht, [yot] 

e, in £7n-core, [ongkdr.] 

an, in Latf-^el, lotid-wMun. 

on, in Cough, trough, lotigh, [lok,] shough, [shok,] ke* 

ow, in Knott^-ledge. 



^'SS^ Uriwrt. 

1I9 in But, dumb, pump, pun-ish, stu-dy, sub^orb, 0ttm4nt 
consult, buck4er, ful-eome, £i»l«ininate, ko. 
Fur-ry, cur-ry, hur-ry, Sur-ry, Mur-ray, kc. 
Fur, cur, usurp, bur-nish, diur-nal, &c.* 

*In all 'Syllables which take tiie accent, iZ, except when it is fol- 
lowed by another r, or by another Towel in the next syllable, opens 
tiie sonnd of the rowel which precedes it In this particular case, 
for examjde, the sound of u in yUr and eur is more open than in 
fmry and eurry. So below, &e saone sound in world is more 
open tiian in worry. It is not a little remarkable, that the r, thus 
cneumstanced, following «, t, or y, seems to give to Ihem a sound 
nearly or auite identical with this sound of u. To the same class 
also is reduced the sound of ea, when followed by r, in sereral 
words; and most orthoepists also consider ae in guerdon as taking 
the same sound. Mr. Nares gives to these letters the sound here 
designated; and Mr. Smart says, *'The usual sound given to these 
letters in this situation is u short.*' Walker ^ves this sound in a 
few of these words as e short; but the Phonotypic Journal, publi^ed 
in London, uniformly represents it as the same with u.in eur. 
Our latest lexicographer, Worcester, has also thus represented it; 
as, with on» or two excq^tions. Waster had done before him* 
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MANITAL OF ELOCUTION. 

^ l_ U tbort (Continaed.) 

m, (OJurcefifeni,) in sulHlime, cherab, deconon, fre. 

Sidphtir, natiiie, lectove, fiacture, sciipttfre, &c. 

a, {Vmatcentedj) in dollAT, fiioTt trial, pagan, bios, Ice.* 

Baid, trial, feudal, frugal, animal, annal, litend, nyal, 

papal, identical, fetal, offal, &c.* 
Giant, abundant, arrogant, vigilant, consonant, fragrant, 

pleasant, significant, instant, infant, &c.* 
Defiance, abundance, arrogance, yigilanee, temperance, 
* contriyonce, usance, significance, instance, &c.* 

e, in EtTj fan, ecr-tain, mCT-cy, s«r^vice, p^HBon, yer-dant, 
yer-dure; defer, prefer, deteiHmine, intei^^ial, &c«f 
{UhaceenUd^) in chamber, member, power, robber, Ice. 

Acre, lucre, mitre, theatre, accoutre, &c., [as if pro- 
nounced akur^ iheaiUTy &c.] 

This pronunciation, thus supported by the best authorities among 
both English «nA American orthoepists, is also, we think, 'sus- 
tained by the best usage of this countiyf and tiiis Table is ar- 
ranged accordingly. ^ 

'fiiere are those, we doubt not, who will think it very vulgar to 
follow the authorities we have here cited ; and unquestionably a few 
venr polite speakers do really pronounce some of these words 
difierendy from what they are here represented. It should be 
remarked, however, that the refinement in this sound which Nam 
supposes '* our ancestors*' possessed, is certainly not the sound of e 
short, as Walker represents it, noi that of a, which is often heard 
amon^ those who affect great precision in Iheir speech ; but eo»* 
sists doubtless in slightly contracting the organs of speech, so as 
to render the sound of u a little more close than heard in /W, eur, 
but without essentially changing or obscuring this sound. 

* Tl^ sound assigned to tiie unaccented a in these classes of 
words is that of colloquial pronunciation ; in deliberate reading and 
speaking it may sometimes approach its own short sound. There 
is a vulgar practice of suppressing the vowel sound altogether in 
many such words, which cannot be too carefully avoided. It is 
not to be suppressed in any one of them ; tiiough on account of the 
difference in the consonant sounds, it is not always heaad wiih 
equal distinctness. 

t See note on p. 331. 
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ADDITIONAL TABLE& StS 

^ ^ U sbort. (Continued.) 

. i, ia /ik-aome, ftur, dtrk, gtid, gitk, whiAf mtxth, in* rth, Ttr- 
gin, vir-tue, ctr-cumstance, &c.* 
{UnacetnUdi) in nadtr, elixtr. 

Oy in Other, dove, abore, come, one, done, none,f doth^f do8t,f 
bomb, rhomb, plorer, &c. 

(hen, sponge, com-bat, notli-tng, com-ndey eoihjure [to 
practice enchantment,] dromredary, pom-^granate, 
80T-ereign, &c.^ 

Thof-ongh, worry, &c. 

World, worth, wone, worship, ke.* 
(UnaceenUd,) in synod, period; pistol, eaicd; efOrtnn, toil- 
some; author, metiqphor; pirot, canot, ke. 

Ribbon, sexton, tendon, wagon, abandoiit kc* 

Iron [ium,] apron [apum.] 

y, in Myrrh, myrtle.* 

{Unaccented,) in martyr, satyr, zephyr. 

aty {Vhaceenied,) in Balaam, Canaan* 

ai, {Unaccented,) in Britatn. 

ea, in i^om, leom, yearn; earl, pearl; earth, dearth; heard, 
search, hearse, rehearse, ear-nest, &c.* 
{Unaccented,) in ocean.$ 

eo, ( Unaccented,) in surgeon, puncheon, dungeon, luncheon, itk •§ 

eon, (I7fiaccefi/e(2,} in gorgeous, argillaceous, &c. 

en, {Unaccented,) in grandeitf. 

ia, {Unaccented,) in sootal, parttal, &c.$ 

io, (rTfiaeeen/ecT,) in cushton, &ctton, nation, adheston, &c.$ 

♦See note pn p. 831. 

t The 0, in these three words, is often vulgarly made long ;^ or, 
in New England, pronounced to rhyme with stone, both, and most. 
See third note on page 323. 

X These words often very erroneously receive the sound of o short 

$ In these classes of words, in the Middle and Southern States, 
ike unaccented vowel sound is o^n suppressed. 
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MANUAL OF BLOCUTIOK. 

U ikoTt (Goiitino«d.) 

ioo, (Onmennf$di) ni htMrns^ td^oetioVf ma x s tm , ipecftiti, ]«di* 
eious, Aco. 

oa, {Dhaeeentedj) in oupbooid [kubburd.] 

oe, in Does. 

oiy {UnoioeduUd^) in aToii^poite. f 

0O9 in Blood) flood. 

on, in Scourge, joust, joung, coM-«in, eew-^Btj^ yoim-ker» 
nou-risfa, nou-Ele, souih-erly. 
(fiimeeemUdf) in mucouft, pious, tojoum-er, &o* 
CkmoMT, colour, lionour, odour, labour, kc.* 

na, in €kMid(m.f 

(ITfuieeen^,) in chequer, axchequer, conquer, kc* 

no, {Unaeeentedi) in liquor. 

wa, (DhaccenUd^) in ansu^. 

BopraMot. 00. 

•dby • • 

00, Ib Book, hook, laok ; [and in all other words in which it la 
foUowed by ifc.] 
Good, hood, stood, wood; hoop; foot, soot, wool. 
[Oo is long in all other words in the English language.] 

0, in Wolf, wolres, woman, worsted ; and in the proper names 
Wolsey, Worcester, and Wolyerfaampton. 

Q, in Bull, full, puss, push, bufl^, buMet, bul-Kon, butdi-ei^ 
cuck-00, euskioD, sugar, ke. 
{UnaeeenUd,) in careful, wonderful, ke» 

on, in Could, would, should. 

*The u is dropped in the spelling of this entire class of words, 
both by Webster and Worcester. 
fSeenoteonp. 331. 
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▲BDITldllAL rABLBa tttS 

TABLE n. 

» AU. nm ALPBLRTIC CftAXACTDS UCD COMBINATIOIIS WHICH Of BKaUH 
BVBBSRT THX OOMONAIIT lOiniSS OF THX LAHOIULOS. 

«dby . 

b, in Bake, baie, ball, bar, beat, bite, boat, abuse, abound, 
boot, boil. 
Band, bend, bit, borrow, bulb, biid, book. 

bb, in E65, criMM, &c. 

p, in Ciifh-board. 

d, in Date, dare, dawn, dark, deal, died, dome, dnpe, dowot 
doom, doily. 
Dandy, den, did, dodge, dnngeon, dirk« 

bd» in BdeUivaiu 

dd, in A<2ci. 

Id, in CovJd^ BhooJd^ wovlUL 



g, in Gate, gairish, gone, gfuard, gear, goile, gourd, gubenuh 
tonal, gown, goose. 
Gap, get, gig, got, gust, girl, good. 

gg, in Elggr, drugj'd, &c. 

glu in GAost, agAast, ^Aerkin, bui^i, &•• 

z, in Eicample [egsampl,] earert, eorist, &c. 



•dby J* 

j, in Jade, jaw, jar, jeer, jolt, Jew, jowler, joy. 
Jane, jet, jUt, jog, J»dge, j«rk. 

d, in Gtanievir, soldbr, Tenfue, ^co* 

dg, in BtJger, gnufee, plec^ ri^^ Jfce. 

g, in Gender, Junius, energy, sui^^n, te« 
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MANUAL OF ELOCUTION. 

I, in Lata, hir, loid, laik, leq^, liney lore. Inn, lodj, lotf, 

aUoj. 
Lashy led, limb, lot, Inckj, Imk, look* 

II, inkU^faU, tliriiZ, well, &c. 
gl, in Sen^fio, &c. 

•1, in li/b, i«Auid, aitfe. 



m, in Made, mare, maul, mark, meet, mine, mode, mnle, 
moant, more, tor-moil. 
Mad, medley, mint, moss, mneh, mirtlu 

mm, in BrimmM, slammM, &c. 

gm, in Phlegm, apothegm, diaphragm, kc* 

1, in SaAnon [Sammun.] 

Im, in CaiSm, pa/m, psalm, almond, ke. 

mb, in Lam&, limft, plnmi, clim^, &c. 

mn, in Hymn, limn, condemm, mnemonics, Jfnem, &e« 

tm, in T^naras, Tmohuu 

ohm, in Drac&m. 

t*T > re » e n t- V" 

cdby -^^ • 

n, in Nail, ne'er, nangfat, nard, near, nigbt, note, news, nova, 
, noon, noise. 

Nab, net, nip, not, nut, nenre, nook* 

en, in Gneos, Onidus, Oiopus, Cbosns, Ice. 

nn, in Ann, ennoi [onw£,] &c. 

gn, in Gnash, gnaw, gnomon, sign, impugn, so^ere^ &e. 

kn, in JTnack, Ayiayeiy, ibieeL Imoek, Ani|^t, iBe* 

mp, in Accomj3t,,oonytroUer* 

pn, in Pnigens, Pnyx* 
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r, ito RafM^ tm, wi«iif» wnrtk, wntky wx^k«y tltfow, futiip 

(est, mnnd, xo^d, joyal.* 
Rack, shred, wring, rope, ran, rook.* 
Fair, nor, btiter, fcar, hive, goi6, pMo, Iimht, ^oori cai^ 

ferry, riralent, fur, worsted. 

rr, in Bnrr, err^ blurred, fte« 

1, in Coibnel [kumel.] 

ih, in iUomb, r Aeum, rilabaib, rh^v^f Kac^* 

fih, in Cztaarrk, mjrri, &f9. 

tjf9p i» Cjorp§ [kor.] 

1% In Mfnigage. 

wr, in Wmp, u^rath, im-etch, betoraj, &c.* 



•dbjr 



•dt»y V. . 

T, in Vain, Tault, Taant, veer, rine, rote, riew, yoneh, to1o«. 
Vat, rent, rivid, rolune, vulgar, verdant. 

i; InOf. 

Iv, in Halpe, ca/be, itc* 

ph, in Stephen. 

w. 

w, in Waste, wear, war, weal, wine, 'We«d,lie weoad, niomb 
Whale, wharf, wheel, whine; w}iack, whet, whist, 
what, whur.f 

*Ih these •xatn^^es, this dement should be made vibrant, ac* 
cording to the direction given on p. 36. This mode of articulating 
it is common with the best English speakers, and is occasionally 
employed with good effect by our own orators. The Ml inptruc-^ 
tions ^ven by the best writers on English orthoepy, to aid in the 
acquisition of this element of enuaehmon, svAeieiitly establishes 
its importance. — See Smart's Grunmar of fii^sh Pf onun eia tio a; 
Walker's Principles; the Pkilosop^ of ^ fiuMtn YtMi^ ^. 

fThe somnd of w is not heard in this combinatiim, tiU ater that 
of A; as if these words were written hwaltj hwarff &c. 
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Uhf W. (Oontiimed.) 

w, ia Wag, w«dfe, wiip, won, woBdar, w^d, wood. 

0, in One [won,] once [wuns,] choir [kwlr.] 

Hi in SiHtOy mmui, penuade, languid, Ao. 



J, in Yawn, yard, year, yoke, yon^ 
Yet, yon, yearn. 

e, in JSNre, .Europe, Ico. 

i, in Dantel,* apantel,* fiUal, anxUluy, &c. 

V, in Uwe^ tmion, humor, miuaiial, &c. [In Engliah, ik^ 
word or ayllable commencing wi& a ia alwi^ in* 
trodoced by the aoond of y.-*In kumor^ the A ia not 
aounded.] 

J, in Hallelu/ah* 

•Ahf Z. 

B, in Zany, zamich, zeal, zymology, sone, soagyna. 
Zaoeho, seat, zinc, zircon. 

81, in Boi^jT, whizz'd, kc. 

C in Snffiee, aacrifiM, diacem, Ico. 

ca, i&Om,eaBiUHu 

a, in At, wa>, eaie, hoae, teat, decreei, &e. 

DImoItc, poMeoB, 8ci<»ora, Ifrael,f htutar, &e. 
Eajy, graaiy; to gnase, to hooio, to moota, to Vie, lo 
prembe, &c. 

t, in MiaAetoe [mizzlto.] 
z, in J&nophon, JTerzea. 

•Often e n o n eo o aly pronoonood Jkmii^ wptmiL 
fSoma apaakeia Taiy affectedly gite the • in thia word ila hiaa- 
iag aoond. 
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Bfv in Bang, tking, song, among, ke. 

mp« in Aiddeeajiip [&ddekong.] 

n, in Anguish, finger, eongress, ink, bank, te« 

nd, in HanAeichiefl 



•dby^ 



TH. 

lb, in Hiey, &ere, these, thine, though, &ou« 
Thatt, tiien, tibis, thus. 

Bathe, breathe, sheathe, blithe, sithe, tithe, clothe, kc. 
To wreath, to loath, to seeth, to sooth, to mouth, &o. 
Batfis, laths, paths, oaths, mouths, moths, cloths, 
wreaths. [The only words that change the soitnd 
of a in the {duxal.] 



St in Anue, Tizier, glazier, grazier, ke* 

g, in Rouge. 

a, in Occasion, preci«ion, pleaiure, eraraie, Mosfia, kc. 



«db7 



K. 

k, in Kajle, kaw, keel, kind, Koran. 
Kangaroo, kedge, king, kirk. 

c, in Clue, cast, cubit, count, cool, coilj cut, cook, ko. 

ch, in Ciaos, catecAism, sc^ol, monarch, ke* 

ck, in Dudfc, badfc, pid^ becAr, &c. 

gh, in HougA [hok,] shougA, lougA. 

kh, inKhaxL 

Ik, in TWA, baZA, chaZA, foZA [f^k,] joik [yOk,] kc 

q, in Quick, ^te, ^nake, quarter, &c. 

z, in Exile [eksile,] eararcise, ke. 
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MANUAL dF SLOCUTIOM. 

P. 

p, in Pail, pear, p^, pifty pie««, ptp«, povr, put^ p«Bi^ 

pool, poise. 
Park, pet, pin, pop, pun, pearl, put. 
f^9 in EppBf [proper name,] hop^d, trijipM, &c. 
ph, in She^rd ; and to this most orthoSpists add— d^^ill&ong, 

tnpAthong, na/)Atha. 



•dl»y *• 

t, . in Take, tare, tall, tar, teal, tjifae, told, tutte, town, tool, toil. 
Ttov lell, tin, to)p, lob, tarn, tadk. 

it, in Bui/. 

bt| in J>€ht^ xedoTubif suAde. 

et, in Indict, yichials [vitdz,] Oteiit«^ CMftiphd*, te. 

cht, in YacA/. 

d, in Face<2, dresseef, stuffecf, &e. 

ght, in Nig:A/, wig:^, droug^A/, thoug^il/, &e. 

pfath, in PA/Aisis, pA/Aisic, pA/Aisical, &c. 

pt, in P/olemj, P/olederma, ^. ; also in receipt. 

iikf in TkameSf thjme, as^Ama, &e. 

s, in Me2:zotinto [metsointo,} nMsao-ifUfYoi k9* 

i, in l^me, fiire, &ult, &nn, feel, find, fold, iugue, foind, 

food, m. 

Fat, fend, fill, fop, fun, fen, foil. 
ftf in Bu^, cnfff Btaff^ &c. 
gh, in Enou^A, rou^A, laug^A, draug^At, &c. 
If, in CdJfj hajf; [and in all the words in which jT follows tu] 
ph, in i^Aahmx, seraj^A^ pT0]»Aet, propAes^^ kc. 
pph, in SafipAire. 
t, in Offen, sofifen. 
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H. 

in Hate, ban, hall, haim, heel, hiie, lione, hvmidt hoiiae» 
hooi^ hoist. 
Hat, head, him, hot, hull, her, hook. 
Where, wheat, while; whelm, whim, whirL* 

in IF%ole, wkom^ who^ &c. 

s. 

a, in Same, sordid, saunter, seal, sign, soak, suit, sonnd, soopt 
soiL 4 

8at, seme, sin, sock, such, senre, soot. 
Cohesire, exclusive, deiign, precise, pnotiie, kc*f 
Smtf MUtor, tttitable, kc.% 

ss, in Man, puM, gkst, grass, &c 

c, in Cbdai, oease, cell, pladd, tadt, &c. - 
Finaneier, pincers, &e,% 

ps, in Psalm, /wychology-, Psyche, ko* 

sc, in iSbene, scent, science, scjmetar, kc 

sch, in&Aism. 

St, in Chestout, ChrisAnas. 

in Apos^ hos/ler, castle, fiuifon, mois/to, kc. 

in Mea;rotinto [metsotinto,] &c. 

Th. 
in Thane, thought, theatre, tiiigh, thorax. 

Tliank, theft, think, thong, thumh, thermometer. 

*In this combination, the aspiration should always he distinctly 
heard before the sound of to, exe^t when followed by # or siw— 
See the next examples. 

f There is a slorenly mode of pronouncing many of lSb» words 
of this class, which gives to the s the sound of «• 
- X The sound of s, in these classes of words, often d egener a te s in 
pronunciatLon into that of sAu A similar carelessness soidetimes 
converts the u into oo, in the first class; and thus msit becomes 
tkoot^ and sutfors, $koahn* 
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^^ 111. (Conthwed.) 

'fliy in Bttthy tSflly fMEOly OMSy IBOIltily DIOAy ^Ony Wf^llft*^ 

Truth, youth, eardi, hirth, sahbath, deatfi, ke. 
Truths, yon^ Mitfas, bMiB» tdbWrthtf, ^ths* kc 

h, in Eight4 [&ttfa. j 

phtf^ in Phthm^ Fhthio^ 

td^ inMa^Aew. 

Sb. 
in Shade, share, shoii, shaipt rfiMdi AhMi Aotb, ahoatt 
shoot 
Shall, shed, shin, iboft, shut, syill« liMolu 

e, in Ocean, sodal, piommciaAlen, Bkfmkf ke. 

ehf in daise, chagrin, dbriatan, madlin«, iw. 

s, in iS^ue, ingar, sennml, centnie, kc. 

•c, in Ajcii [ashei,] amphiwii, antiaeii, ke, 

sch, in EteAalot [sfaalot— the e i>eing silent] 

0S, in Iwue, tiitne, patdon, ominion, kc. 

if in Na/ion, posi/ion, &e^n, kc. 

Xf in Anaions [ankshns,] Inmry, kc. 

Ch. 
in Chain, chair, ehallc, chaS^ eheekf chide» dioie, elieir^ 
chowder, clioose, choice. 
Chat, cherish, chin, diop, ehnek, (^nich. 

€$ in YenniccUi [Teaae^^] TiolonMilo* k6* 

t^ in Quesfion, signatoe^ ke» 

teh, in Ma^ MalOt waM, BsM, cniiBA, let. 

•8m Oa «iaii^lfsaMa» remttk nader Tfl» p. 939* 
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ABiommsvcx, rocal expression of, U9. 
Accent, discussed, 98—100. 
defined, 9S. 
three forms of, M. 
Adjuration, yocal expression of, 138. 
Admiration, rocal expression of, 158. 

how expressed by action and attitude, 808, tlf 
self— vocal expression of, 1S8. 
Admonition, serions — ^rocal expression of, 138. 
Adoration, yocal expression of, 138. 
AfBirmation, strong— yocal expression of, 188. 
Alphabet, Unglish— imperfect, 81. 
Alternate Phrase, defined, 87. 

Melody of— explained, 80. 
Partial Drift of, 134. 
Amazement, yocal expression of, 158. ' ^ 

Anger, yocal expression of, 146. 
Anxiety, how expressed by action and attitude, 988, 814. 
Apathy, yocal expression oi^ 167. 
Apprdiension, yocal expression of, 188. 
Argument, eager— yocal expression of, 138. 
warm— yocal expression of, 188. 
Arm, employed in oratory, 246—256, 261. 

employed in dramatic actioui 2 08 8 8 8^ 88611 
systematic positions of, 248—254. 
gestures of— considered as bold and m ier t l U, 882, 888. 
errors in the positions of, 254, 266. 
Arm and Hand, ffuuNtfr of tlieir motion MlustimU d, 28 888 . 
Articulation, importance of a good, 88. 
examples oi bad, 88, 88^ 
tabks for practics in, 40—47, 8» 14 . 

848 
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344 INDCX. 

Aipinte elements, table of, 84. 

how they should be uttered, 87. 
Aspiration, a quality of the yoice-— defined and illustrated, 88 
Emphasis o( 114* 
Partial Drift o( 184. 
Asseftt, how expressed by action, 805. 
Astonishment, rocal expression oi^ 158. 
Atonic elements, table of^ 84. 

why so called, 86. 

tskble of^ combined with the long rowels, 58. 
Attention, how expressed by action and attitude, 806, 818. 
Attitudes, rarely to be employed in the pulpit, 285, 288. 
condemned by Cicero even at the bar, 288. 
not ei$ential to the actor, 304. , 

figures illustrating, 307—315. 
Authority, simple — vocal expression of, 138. 

how expressed by action, 806, 807. 
vaunting — ^vocal expression of, 138. 
Aversion, vocal expression of, 149. 

how expressed by gesture and fittitude, 807, 808» 
Awe, vocal expression of, 157. 

BAsaruLirxss, how expressed by action, 806. 
Boldness of gesture, defined, 270. 
Bow, elements of a graceful, 259. 
Breast, hand on-Hsignificant, 244, 806. 

rule for placing, 244. 

errors in placing, 245, 246* 
Broken Melody, phrase e^lained, 89. 

Cabbvgi, triad of— explained, 87. , 

Melody of— -txpiained, 89. 

subject of— discussed, 184— 198. 

Prepared, 187, 189. 

faults in regard to, 189. 

diflbrent forms of— illustrated, 190—198. 
Caution, vocal expression of, 167. 
Certainty, vocal eiqiression of, 188. 
Caiural Pause, defiasd, 808. 
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Chagrin, rocal expression of, 153. 

Chin, hand on— expressive, 244, 313. 

Chromatic Melody, depends on the Semi-tone, 60, 80. 

Cicero, studied Elocution, 20. 

Colloquial style of Gesture, defined, 272. 

uses of, 272. 
Command, yocal expression of, 138. 
Commiseration, rocal expression of, 157. 
Compass of voice, defined, 67. 

exercises on — suggested, 68. 
Compassion, vocal expression of, 167. 

how expressed by action, 306. 
ComflaiDt, vocal expression o€, 157. 
Compound Emphasis, defined and illustrated, 105^ 

Stress, defined, 56. 
Concrete Changes of Pitch, defined and illmtnited, 68. 

Interval, defined, 69. 
Condolence, vocal expression of, 157. 
Confidence, vocal expression of, 138. 
Consonant Elements, table of, 34. 

sounds, combinations o^ammged ia m Hthtt, 40—481 
Contempt, vocal expression o^, 153. 
Continued wave, defined, 71. 
Contrition, vocal expression of, 157. 

Countenance, expression of— employed in oratory, 286—941. 
« employed in dramatic action, 295, 286^ 

Courage, expression of—- by action and attitude, 305, 306, 307. 
Croii Gesture of the arm, not to be often used, 255. 

a bad concluding gesture, 2801. 
Curiosity, vocal expression of; 163. 

Detxctivx Measure of Speech, defined, 196. 
Defiance, vocal expression of, 138. 
Deliberation, vocal expression of, 129. 
Delight, vocal expression of, 155. 
Demosthenes, studied Elocution, 20. 
Denunciation, vocal expression ot, 138. 
Denying, vocal expression ot, 138. 
Deprecation, how expressed by action, SlOL 
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Derision, vocal expression of, 164. 
Description, simple — ^rocal expression oi^ 1S8. 
eamest^-Yocal expression ot, 189. 
Despair, vocal expression of, 138, 
Diatonic or Natural Scale, defined, 07, 91. 

Melody, depends on the Interval and the Slide of a Seeondt 

60, 86, 88. 
Slides, rules for tho employment o^ 68—66. 
Drift, defined, 123. 
Dignity, vocal expression ot, 138. 
Direct Question, defined, 68. 

not always determined by the form, 69, 70. 
if very long, takes only the Partial IntonatioBt 70. 
Wave, defined, 71. 
Disappointment, how expressed by gesture, 806. 
Discontent, vocal expression ot, 153. 
Discrete Changes of Pitch, defined, 58. 

Interval, defined, 58. 
Disgust, vocal expression of, 148. 
Dislike, how expressed by action, 806. 
Dissatisfaction, vocal expression oi^ 168. 
Dissent, how expressed by action, 806. 
Distress, (see Pain.) 

Ditone, Rising and Falling— explained, 87. 
Double Wave, defined, 71. 

Equal — ^Emphasis of. 111. 
Unequal— Emphasis of, 112. 
Doubt, vocal expression ot, 167. 

how expressed by action, 806. 
Downward Interval, explanation ot, 59-*61. 
Emphasis ot, 108, 109. 
Slides, defined, 59. 

Drift of, defined, 124. 
Dramatic action, elements of, 292 — 303. 

how it difiers from oratorical action, 292—884, 805. 
gestures and attitudes illustrating, 805 816. 
Drawling, defined, 91. 
Drifts of the Voice, 122—126. 

Partial, 124. 
Drowsiness, vocal expression of, 167. 
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Eacsevim, Toeal expression ot, 168. 

Eighth, (see Octare.) 

Elementary sounds of the EngU^ l4uig«age, 81«-S7. 

Elocutioii, importance of a good, 16. 

considered as a tdema and as an art, 18. 
includes both Voice and Gestore, 18, 85. 
the study of— what it can do for the learner, 83. 

neglected, 815—818. 
adapted to the pulpit, 881— 891. 
Eloquence, written and oral, 18. 

written, dependent on tiie oral, 888, 884. 
Emphasis, discussed, 100—188. 
uses of, 101. 
defined, 101. 
modes of giving, 108. 
elements of— often combined| lift, 
may extend to clauses, 116. 
Absolute— defined, 116. 
SeUtiTe— defined, 116. 

illustrated, 117—188. 
cautions in the employment ot, 116. 
Emphatic Pause, defined, 304. 

Slides, embrace all but that of the Second, 66. 
Stroke of Gesture, defined and explained, 866, 867. 
Energy, rocal expression of, 144. 

of Gesture, defined, 870. 
English Language, well adapted to eloquence, 16. 
elementary sounds o( 81-^47. 
Enyy, rocal expression of, 149. 
Epic Style of Gesture, defined, 871. 

principally emplojred in the theatre. 871. 
Equal Wares, defined, 71. 

illustrated, 78, 73. 
Emphasis of, 110, 111. 
Cxeeratton, rocal expression of, 164. 
Rxplosire power of the Vowel elements, 79. 

exercises for practice on, 79, 80. 
' Cxprttsi«n of Uie Passions, adrantage of studying^ riiL 
iUustrated, 186— 16?. 
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Exultation, vocal expression o£, I60w 
Eyes, hand on— expressive, 244. 

significant jei^enioiis of; 3M. 
Eyes and Conntenaaee, emplojred in oratory, 8M— Ml, 2$L 

empl^ed in dramatic action, 9M^ 296. 

errors Mlatiag to, t39, 240. 

Facxtiousvxss, vocal expression of, 133. 

Falsette, a quality of the yoke— <lefined and illustrated, 86. 

Partial Driit of, 124. 
Fatigue, vocal expression oC, 167. 
Fear, vocal expression of, 163. 

how expressed by acticm and attitude, 807, 309. 
Feet and Lower Limbs, employed in oratorical action, 22A — ^283. 
employed in dramatic action, 294^ 307. 
positions of, 226—228, 294. 

errors in, 229, 230. 
changes in position of; 230—232, 260, 294. 
errors in, 282, 233. 
Filth, Interval of— defined, (7. 

Slide of,— denned and explained* 59, 60. 
Equal Wave of— illustrated, 73. 

Emphasis of; 110, 117. 
Ri3i«g-*Emphans of, 106. 
Falling — ^Emphasis of, 108.. 
Final Pause— defined, 206. 

not to be observed on the stage, 206, 207. 
Finger on the lips,^ expressive, 244. 
Fingers, natural state of, 241, 242. 

other modes of disposing^ 942, 296, 207. 
Flight of the Voice, defined and illustrated, 212. 
Fondness, vocal expression of, 167. 
Forbidding, vocal expression of, 138. 
Force of Voice, discussed, 75—^1, 94. 
importance of, 76. 
may be ittcreased by practice, 76L 
rules for practiee, 77 — 79. 

degree ^£— to be eviployed at the qpening of « dit- 
course,^ 
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Force of Voice— Emphasis of, 113. 

Drift of, 124. . 
Forcible Accent, defined and iUiutrated, 99, 100. 
Forehead of the orator, should be uncoyered, %4/^ 
hand on, expressive, i4A, 

GAmmicK, used little gesture, 274. 
Gayety, vocal expression of, 133. 
Gesture, a branch of Elocution, 18, 25. 

defined, 221. 

natwralf 26, 221. 

two stages of— Involuntary and Voluntary, 222, 223. 

of imtruction in, 223. 

uses of, in speaking, 223. 

essential to the expression of feeling, 224. 

divided into Oratorical and Dramatic, 225. 

elements of oratorical, 224 — 256. 

elements of dramatic, 292 — 305. 

must have feeling for its basis, viiL 257, 276. 

considered as Principal and Subordinate, 264. 

the accompaniments of, 265. 

considered as Preparatory and Terminating, 265. 

Emphatic Stroke and time of, 266. 

considered as significant and not significant, 267, 268. 

relative importance of these, discussed, 308^ 304 

Transition of, 268. 

Qualities of, 269—271. 

to accord with the character of the speaker, 274. 
the character of the audience, 274. 
the objects of the address, 274* 

as connected with thedifierent parts of a discourse, 277—280 

examples of Significant, 307 — 315. 
Grace of Gesture, defined, 270. 

not inconsistent with/ce/mg, 257. 
Grammatical Pause, defined, 203. 
Gravity, vocal expression of, 128. 
Grief, vocal expression of, 157. 

how expressed by action and attitude, 305^ 318. 
Grouping of Speech, defined and illustrated, 212—815. 
30 
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Gattval Voice, illastnited, 84. 
uses of, 84. 
Pard«l Drift of; lU. 
Emphasis, 115. 

Havb, employed in oratoiy, 241—246, 261. 

employed in dramatic action, 296—299, 806. 
errors in the position of; 246, 246. 
should move in cwred lines, 247—249. 
Right— shonld be principally used in gesture, 262, 263. 
Left— when to be used, 263, 264. 
Hands, both— examples of their combined disposition, 297—299 

combined action of, rarely required in oratory, 246, 297. 
may be employed at the same time, 264. 
Hate, Tocal expression of, 149. 
Head, Significant Gestures of, 306. 

and Trunk, employed in oratorical action, 233—236. 
employed in dramatic action, 294, 296. 
errors in the position of, 234—236, 260, 261. 
Hope,Tocal expression of, 163. 
Horror, rocal expression of, 164. 

hov expressed by action and attitude, 306, 308, 309. 
Humility, vocal expression of, 167. 

how expressed by action, 307. 

bi^Himoa, Toeal expression of; 163. 
Imperfect Measure of Speech, defined, 196. 
Indignation, vocal expression of, 149. 
Indirect Question, defined, 68. 
Instruction, vocal expression suited to, 188. 
Interrogation, intonation of, 67 — ^70. 

expressive— elements of; 164 — 167. 
Intervals, defined, 67. 

Proximate and Remote, denned, 67, 91. 

Rising and Falling, explained, 69 — 61. 

Emphasis of, 106—109. 
Introductory movements of the speaker, 268, 269. 
Inverted Wave, defined, 71. 

Emphasis of; 111. 
Irrcsolutioii, vocal txprestiott of, 167. 
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JxALousT, Tocal expression of, 149. 
Joy, vocal expression of, 166. 

how expressed by action, 806. 

KxT-iroTx, defined, 67. 

Laxxittatiok, Yocal expression of, 167. 
Languor, vocal expression of, 167. 

bow expressed by action, 906. 
Lips, hand or finger on— expressive, 344, 306. 
Listening, how expressed by attitude, 309. 
Loud Concrete Stress, defined, 66, 
Love, vocal expression of, 167. 
Lower Limbs. (See Feet and Lower Limbs.) 

MAvimicxirci of Oesture, defined, 369. 
Malice, vocal expression of, 149. 
Measure of Speech, discussed, 193—303. 
Mechanical Variety, explained and illustrated, 88, tSw 
Median Stress, defined and illustrated, 60, 66. 
exercises on — suggested, 66. 
Drift of— defined, 133. 
Emphasis, illustrated, 104. 

kind of gesture suited to, 38C 
Melancholy, attitude illustrating, 314. 
Melodies of the voice, 86—90. 
M^rcy, vocal expression of, 167. 
Mirth, vocal expression of, 164. 
Mirthful Wonder, vocal expression of, 168. 
Mockery, vocal expression of, 164. 
Modesty, vocal expression of, 167. 
Monotone, Phrase of, defined, 87. 
Melody of— defined, 88. 
Partial Drift of, 134. 
Mouth, expression of— requires attention, 388, 389, 341. 
Mouthing, defined, 37. 

Muscles, abdominal and intercostal — to be 'chiefly nse^ in tpeak 
ing, 79. 
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Musical Pause, defined, 206. 

Mates, one class of the Atonic elements, 9L 

Mystery, Yocal expression of, 163. 

NAmmATiYB, plain — ^rocal expression of^ 1S8. 
Natural or Diatonic Scale, defined, 67. 
Voice, defined, 85, 94. 

Drift of, defined, 126. 
Note, defined, 67, 91. 

Ogtatb, Intenral of— defined, 67. 

Slide of-^efined and explained, 69, 60. 
Equal Wave of— illustrated, 78. 
Rising — ^Emphasis of, 107. 
Falling — ^Emphasis of, 109. 
Orator, requisites to the perfect, 97. 

action of— difierent from that of the actor, t92— 294^ 806. 
Imitatiye action not allowed, 303^ 805. 
Orotund Voice, qualities of, 82. 

how acquired, 83. 
Drift ot, 124. 

Paik, Tocal expression of, 162. 

how expressed by action, 306, 312. 
Palm, modes of prese»liiig— in gesture, 243* 

Natural State of, 243. 
Paragraphic Pause, defined, 205. 

practical uses of, 206. 
Partial Dnfls of the Voice, 124. 

Interrogatiye Intonaition, defined and illustrated, 68, 69. 
Passions, vocal expression of— illustrated, 126 — 168. 
Pauses in Speech, 203—207. 
Peevishness, vocal expression of, t53. 
Penitence, vocal expression of, 157. 
Perfect Measure of Speech, defined, 196i» 
Petition, vocal expression of^ 157. 
Petulance, vocal expression of, 153. 
PhrM6f o( MeMy, exphuned and illustratecV 87, 95. 
Partial Drifts of, 124. 
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Pitch of the voice, discussed, 67—71, 91. 

adapted to the commencement of disoouneny 01* 

Emphasis of, defined and illustrated, 105— 109. 

Drift of, defined, 123. 
Pitt studied £locuaon,Sl. 
Pity, Tocal expression oi, 157. 
Plaintive expression, elements of, 157. 
Poetry, rules for the reading of; 207—211. 

the Temporal Accent should be employed in readings 109> 208. 
Positiveness, vocal expression o^ 138. 

combined with plaintiveness — vocal ezpressloa erf', . M 
Prayer, vocal expression suited to, 128; 157, 288. 

action and attitude suited to, 287, 306, 307. 
Precept, vocal expression suited to, 138« 
Precision of Gesture, defined,- 271. 

Pride, how expressed by action and attitude, 805, 306, 313. 
Propriety of Gesture, defined, 271. 
Pulpit, Elocution adapted to the, 281—291. 

considered as a field for oratory, 17, 282. 

rules for^e aoti<m employed in, 284 — 291. 

Orator — self-command essential to, 290, 291. 
Pulpits, proper structure of, 291. ^ ' 

QuALiTT, of the voice, 81 — 85. 

Emphasis of, 113—115. 

Drift of, 124. 

Partial Drift of, 124. 
Qualities of Gesture, 269—271. 
Quantity, discussed, 48, 50, 91. 

Emphasis of— defined and illustrated, 102, 103. 

Drift of, 123. 

B, when vibrant 36. 

vibrant— one of the elements of expressioii, 144. 
Radical Stress, defined and illustrated, 50 — 65* ^ 

tables for exercise on, 51—55. 
Drift of, defined, 123. 
Accent, defined and illustrated, 99, 100. 
Emphasis, defined and illustn^ad^ 108. 
kind of ftetufe failed to, M6b 
80* 
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Rage, Tocal expression of, 146. 

Rftilleiy, Toeal expression of; IM. 

Ranting, defined, 94. 

Rapture, vocal expression of, 155. 

Reading, in yolves many of the principles of EloentioB, ix. Sflw 

bow far it admits of action, SOU, S7S. 
Rebnke, rocal expression of, 1S8, 146, 149. 
Refusing, vocal expression of, 186. 
Relative Bmphasis, defined, 116. 

roles for, with iUnstratkms, 117-^139. 
Repuring, voeal expression of, 159. 
Reprehension or Reproving, vocal expression ^ 199. 
Reproach, vocal expression of, 199. 
Resignation, vocal expression of, 188. ^ 
Respect, vocal expression of, 128. 
Revenge, vocal expression of, 149. 
Reverence, vocal expression of, 196« 
Rhetorical Pause, defined^ 904. 

Style of Oesture, defined, 971. 

Ais the style of omtfo^ 971 
Rh3rthmic Pause, defined, 908. 
Rhythmus. (See Measure of Speech*) 
Rising Intervals, explanation of, 59— 61* 

Emphasis of— illustrated, 105—107. 
Slides, defined, 59, 60. 

Partial Drift of, 124. 

Sconnrv, vocal expression of, 154. 
Scorn, vocal e^qpreasioi of; 153^ 
Second, Interval of— defined, 57. 
Slide of— how used, 60. 
Wave of— illustrated, 72. 

iKmphasiB of, 110. 
Drift of, 194, 
Secrecy, vocal expression of, 169» 
Self-sufficiency, attitude of, 313. 
Semitone, defined, 57. 

Slide o(— its m«a^ 99^ 
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Semitone— Ware of, 73. 

Emphasis of, 110. 
Drift of, 124. 
Drift of, 1S3. 
Sentential Pause, defined, 203. 
Shame, vocal expression of, 197. 

how expressed by action and attitude, 305, 306, 8U* 
Sheridan studied elocution, 21. 
Siddons, Mrs^ — ^illustrations of her attitudes, 814^ 316. 
Significant Gestures, defined, 967. 

Simple— «xample8 of, 306—807. 
Complex— examples 0^ 807— 316* 
Simplicity of Gesture, defined, 270. 
Single Wave, defined, 71. 

Unequal — ^Emphasis of, 111. 
Slides of the Voice, defined and illustrated, 59, 6<^ 98« 
exercises for practice on, 60—02. 
Sneer, vocal exj^ssioa of, 163. 
Solemnity, vocal expression o( 128. 
Song, how it differs from speech, 68. 
Sonrov, vocal expression of, 167. 
expressed by the eye, 306. 
Speech, how it difiers from Song, 68. 
Stress, defined and explained, 60-^7, 91. 
Styles of Gesture, 271, 272. 
Submission, vocal expression of, 167. 
Suffering, mental or bodily— vocal expression o^ 169. 
Supplication, vocal expression of, 167. 
Surprise, simple — ^vocal expression of, 156. - 

combined with plaintiven cad v ocal expretsion o( 168. 
Suspicion, vocal expression of, 163. 
Syllables, considered as Immutable, Mutable, and Indefinite, 48. 

Tables for vocal exercise, 83, 34, 40—43, 62—64. 

Teacher, suggestions to, 33, 62, 103, 129, 190, 197, 231, 264, 269. 

Temporal Accent, defined and illustrated, 99, 100. 

best suited to the reading of poetry, 100. 
Empl^asis, defined and illustrated. 103^ 108. 
load <tf ffBttori raited to, 266. 
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Temporal Drift, defined, 133. 
Tenderness, yocal expression of, 167. 
Terror, vocal expression of, 164. 

how expressed by action and attitude, 807. 
Third, Interval of—defined, 67. 

Slide of— defined and illustrated, 69, eo. 
Equal Wave of-^lustrated, 78, s 

Emphasis of, 110. I 

Rising— Emphasis of, 106, 107. 
Falling— Emphasis of, 108, 109. 
Thorough luterrogative Intonation, defined and illustrated, 68. 
lliought, deep, or deliberation, expressed hj action and attitude, 
806, 313. 

disturbed, expressed by action, 807. 
Time of the Voice. (See Quantity.) 
Tone, defined, 67, 91. 
Tonic consonants, table of, 84, 

combined' with the long vowels, 61. 
Tranquillity, vocal expression of, 167. 
Transition, in vocal expression, 168, 169. 

illustrated by examples, 16^-484» 
of gesture, 368. 
Tremor, defined and explained, 88. 
Emphasis of, 114. 
Partial Drift of, 134. 
Tritone, Rising and Falling, explained, 87. 
Triumph, vocal expression of, 166. 

Trunk or body, performs a part in the action of the speaker, 388— 
836,394,396. 

Significant attitudes o( 806, 807. 

tJirxavAL Wave, defined, 71* 

Emphasis of. Ill, 118. 

TijraiBiiro Stress, defined and illustrated, 60—66. 
exercises on — suggested, 66. 
often misused, 91. 
Drift of— defined, 138. 
Emphasis, defined and illustrated, 104. 
kind of feature suited tc^ 86^ 
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Variety of Gesture, defined, 270. 

Mechanical, as applicable to the Voice— defined, 88, 9^ 
Veneratiotit yocal expression o^ 128. 

how expressed by attitude, 310. 
Vexation, vocal expression of, 1 53. 
Vocola or Vocule, defined, 85. 

used for emphasis, 90. f 

caution required in use of, 90, 287. 
Emphasis of, 113, 145. 
Voice, susceptible of impforemcnt, 20. 

tables with directions for training, 33, 3^ 40—47, 52—03, 
79, 80. 
Vowel elements, table of, 33. 

diphthongal character of^ 86. 
Long — table oi^ combined with the Tonic eonso* 
nants, 53. 

eombiAed wiA th« Atonies, 54. 
I^u>rt— table of, ecHubined with the Tonic conso- 
nants, 54. 

Wat*s of the Voice, 71—75, 92, 

considered as Eqttal and Unequal, 71.^ 

Single, Double, or Continncd, 7U 
Direct and Invertedi 71. 

exercises on, suggested, 73, 74. 

should be used with caution, 93. 

Emphasis of, 109—112. 
Weakness, vocal expression of, 167. 
Weeping, not often to be indulged in by the orator, 249, 291. 
Whining, defined, 92. 
Whisper, a quality of voice, 85. 
Wonder, mirthful— vocal expression of, 119. 
Wrath, vocal expression of, 148. 

Z, remarks on the sound of, 36. 

THE END. 
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CALDWELL'S MANUAL OP ELOCUTION 

DESIGNED FOR SCHOOLS, ACADEMIES, 

AND COLLEGES; ALSO, FOR 

PRIVATE LEARNERS, 



Fnm tk§ Mttk9iiit QiMfterif JUvkw. 

This ralaable and eminently practical 
work rappliea a want whieb haa lonf ex- 
isted in tile American communitj, and 
especiaUv in literary institutionn of ali 
grades. It fai tlie only boolc we bsTe seen 
which treats of irath branches of the 
spealEer's art, tUUrmnee and mctiouf and 
tlioush the size of the volume is mo- 
derate, these suqects are discussed and 
illustrated with sAlficient Aillness to meet 
the n9ee8sities of the learner, and with a 
•cieniaftG precisioii whkh shows the hand 
of a master. It is also equally adapted 
to the wants of the private learner, ahd 
of tlie student in a public seminary ; and 
will be found as beneficial to him who 
wishes to rssd well, as to him who as- 
pires to be an orator. 

The work constats <^ two parts and an 
appendix. Part first tiaats of the Fmcs. 
Toe author befins with an analysis of 
the vocal sounds of our lanpmge, and 
then proceeds to a fliU and perspicuous 
exposition of the ftinctions of the human 
voice. In this chapter the learner will 
find all the inftHrmation he may need on 
articukaion, on the diflferent kinds of 
gtress, and on the pUek, slidea, wotMt, 
/•TM, fnofilty, and mtlodie§ of the voice. 
The author next aj^ies the principles 
which he has established to a great va- 
riety of practical examples, and treats of 
meenU, emwIUuis, drifu^ exfr$s$ionf tran- 
sition, and Mimes. The section on Em- 
pkatis is a precise and clear analysis of 
Uiat important subject, with approiHriate 
examples of several kinds. TIM same 
- may be said of the section on JEcvresfiM, 
which teaches the application of tne vocal 
princiiries to the language of sentiment 
«nd feeling. This subjectls new in works 
of this kind, and is treated with the co- 
piousness and accuracy wliich its import- 
ance demands. This portion of the book 
wi5l be found none the less instfoctive 
because the author was compelled, in its 
pr«4Nuration, to draw firom toe resources 
of his own mind, and to be guided by his 
own experience and Judgment, mora az- 



clHshr^ thaa im other parts of the vo- 



In part second, the author treata o« 
Oeotmro. His object is not only to ass sit 
the learner in correcthig the awkward- 
ness of careless habits, and in acquirinf 
such command over hte muscles that he 
may take easy attitudes and make pace- 
Oil movements; but also to teach him 
how to adapt his action to the illustra- 
tion, embellishment, and enforcement of 
his suMect, and to the significaiit expres- 
sion of every species of emotion. This 
portion of the work contains numerous 
wood cnu designed to iilnstrate those at- 
titudes and gestures which ought to be 
avoided, as weU as those which are ap- 
mropriato. 

'm appendix contains some excellent 
hiato on the elocmion adapted to the 
pulpit, and on tiie action suited to the 
imitative representation of human pas- 
sions. The minister of the gospel who 
desires to be **a workman that needeth 
not to be ashamed," can hardly fitil to 
derive benefits firom tlis carefiil perusal 
of the first chapter of the appendix ; and 
aimmg these benefits, an inducement to 
study the entire work wUl not be the 
least valuable. 

JWsi tAs PhUadelpkia Unqmiror, 
"Is a good Elocution of sufficient im- 
portance to deserve the attentiea of the 
American scholar 1 And can the prin- 
ciples of Elocution be so Unght as to 
beeoBMpractkaUyuseftill" Tbe author 
of the book before us commences his in- 
troduction with these questions. The 
first of them any man can answer for 
himself. The second must be answered, 
if at all, by such books aa the one before 
IS. Many have doubts upon the sub- 

Sect t but we think they generally arise 
rom hnnerfoct conceptkms of the nature 
of eloctttton itself. Ofeourse, any merely 
art^/ieial elocution must be iUse ; but the 
true design of the art b to dev^ope and 
employ properly the means with wldchM- 
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lart ku e ai a w id men ibr the tzpreMioB 
•f their thoughte, fteUnfs, and poiiioiii. 
Profeeeor Caldwell hae eTidentlT formed 
. a Just Idea of the AinctioiM and Iteite of 
elocution ; and preiente it irath ae a eci- 

rence and an art, in the work before us, 
with admirijde cleameM. The proper 
, BMthod of tnininc the voice is a subject 
rarely or never treated in elementary 
boolct of Elocution, which are generally 
mere compilations of rules more or less 
valuable, but unconnected by any philo- 
sophical princifries. In Professor Cald- 
weirs book, the elementary sounds of the 
language are analysed with rigid accu- 
racy, and the whole theory of their ut- 
terance, and the yarious modifications of 
emphasis, stress, pitch, tone, and quality, 
presented with admirable cleamess and 
method. The principles thus developed 
are there applied in a series of practical 
exercises, which eannot Ihil, if ikirly pur- 
sued, to insure every excellence in vocal 
expresekm that can be desired. The se- 
cond part of the work takes up the sub- 
ject of Gesture, which is treated in the 
same way, both theoretically and oracti- 
cally. A tone ofexcellent practical sense 
pervades the treatise throughout. It does 
not make vague promises^never to be Ail- 
tyied, but leads the pupil <ni, by a progres- 
sive and connected series of exercieai, to 
the highest attainments of the art We 
could wish that all elementary books 
were distinguished by as scholarly a t<me 
and as skMifM an arrangement as this 
work. The book is got up in exeeUent 
style and illustraud by a Isirge number of 
woodcuts. The publishers, Messrs. Serin 
and BalL seem determined to get the 
food will of the community, by^ublish- 
lag good books and no others. They de- 
serve every encouragement 



fVMB tht CkrUtian MvpettU mid JitanuL 
JVfw York, 

Professor Caldwell has given us, ta the 
preparation of this Manual, satlsfhctory 
evidence of his qualifications as a teacher 
of elocution. Acknowledging his indebt- 
edness to the standard |rfiikMO|Mcal work 
of Rush, and to Austfai's ** Ckirtntmk^'* 
the author has at the same time thought 
for himself, and prepared a work not only 
adapted for the use of students in colleges 
and academies, but most especially,— 
and this we deem its chief excellence, — 
•f those who are engaged In the active 
duties of the ministry. 

As a j»rscties/work,we have nohesha- 
tkm to commend it as superior to any 
thing of the kind we have ever seen. 
We doubt not, that a dwcembMp public 
will agrM with us te epiatoiL 



[public 
Every 



preacher who Is not too old to learn, and 
who is desirous of bec<miing an effective 
speaker, and at the same time of so 
training his voice tiiat he may speak 
with ease to hisMeli; should at once pro- 
cure this volume, and give to its practi« 
cal lessons diligent attention. 



Fnm WUtm and AttMsi'« IMmrmry Abws 
Lsttor, JFM. 1845. 
Merritt Caldwell, Esq., A. M., Profes- 
sor of Elocution in Dicktnson college, has 
Just published, **A Practical Manual of 
Elocution: embracing Voice and Ges- 
ture. Designed for Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges, as well as for Private 
Learners,'^ This valuable work, the re- 
suit of sixteen years successfol practice, 
will be found to supply an obvious want, 
at the present time, of a suitable text book 
in Elocution, This work possesses a 
great advantage over others— that of pre- 
senting both branches of the subject in 
the same volume, which must prove a 
great convenience to the teacher, as 
well as the learner. The section on £x- 
pre$*iont it is believed, hi a more full at- 
tempt to present the vocal ** language of 
the passions," in intelligible terms, than 
has ever before been made. We confi- 
dently reeoBBMBd the work. 

Fr^m tht B»Uim»r» Jtmtriemm, 
This is a new work on Elocution, by 
Professor Caldwell, of Dickinson college. 
It is designed for instruction and disci- 

{>line in the use, management, and modu- 
ation of the voice, and for focilitating 
the other reauisitions necessary to make 
an accomplisned reader or speaker. The 
work seems to have been prepared with 
great care and labor. The analysis of 
the elements of vocal utterance and 
power, hi minute, and is in accordance 
with the principles laid down by Dr. 
Rush, in his **PkU—opkf of the Human 
VoktV The student will And in Profes- 
sor Caldweirs volume a valuable assist- 
ant and guide, in a department of educa- 
tion generally too much neglected. 

Frmm tAs Mhamiff DaUy Mnertker. 
The author of this work is no tyro on 
the subject of which he treats. He has 
a mind not only adapted, but trahied, to 
physical analysis, and femiliar with the 
science of Elocution in all its progressive 
stages. It is a work to be studied care- 
AUly rather than read cursorily— a work 
for those who teach Elocution as well as 
for those who learn it i and, we cannot 
doubt, that it is destined to perform an 
•ssential strrke la le«dfai« to a man 
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fuakiusice wkh tbto UfSruSortant 
bnncb of l«arnUig.->8. 

This treatise if conitnicted threu^ioiit 
npon philoaophical principles, «ud is evi- 
dently the result of niiich profound re- 
iectioa Mid U h srions soMch. We do«bt 
not, that it is destined to be adopted in 
our higher literary institutions, and we 
trust k may eontribute not a little to 
elevate the sUndard of public speaking 
throughout the land We have been 
especially interested in the chapter on 
the eloquence of the pulpit, which brings 
much sound and excellent thought with- 
in very narrow limits; and we are fuite 
sure, that if our clergymen generally 
would study it, and would reduce to 
practice the rules which it contains, it 
would be found an important aujuliary 

From tht WuUm Chriatian Ad90€&i$, 

This work cones befbre the pubUe, in 
our opinion, with considerable daims fbr 
very general use in colleges and acade- 
mies. We cannot, however, elaira much 
value for our opinion in regard to the 
best use of voice and gesture, vnskilled 
as we are in both these very important 
parts of public speaking. Nevertheless, 
unless we are mistaken, BIr. Caldwell's 
book wUl be well and generally re- 
ceived. 

We cannot withhold Uie following ex- 
tract of a lener from Dr. Durbin, to our- 
self, in which he mentions Mr. Caldwell's 
book, in the fbllowinf terms. President 
Durbin's opinion is of great value in this 
case, as he has had much opportunity of 
witnessing the practical utility of the 
book, and is withal, a master in the very 
department treated on. The annexed hi 
the extract : 

" The Manual af Elocution, hy Troft—or 
CaldwtU, of Dickinson eolltge, hat Just 
been published by Sorin and Ball, of PMila- 
delpkia. I have been intimaMif acquainted 
with the nrineipUs UM d<nn and illus^ 
brated by Professor CmldwsU, and am satis' 
/led that tkep are the true prindplss if Els- 
sution. I have seen thsm applied and iUus- 
trated in practical instruetisn in this csUege 
durinr the last tew years; and tks smeeess 
attSHding thsir appUeatisn has fuUf ssU- 
Huhed their value. J am persuaded that 
you wiU find the book exeeedingljf wOl 
adapted to instruction in colleges and aea- 
dewMM, and of great ssrvice to private 
loamsrs, Tht foges on ruifit tUcwtisn 



From He tmdkmm CkHstim id»x»ti, ' 

Chmrlsstm^, M, C, 
A enrsory examinatioB leads vs to ba- 
Ueve that this is a valuable manual, in 
which the reader or student win find all 
the important principles embodied, which 
relate to die mansgement of the volee 
in reading or public speaking, and a fhU 
analysis <^ the elements ofgesture in an 
accomplished Elocution. The subject is 
confbssedly of the highest importance in 
this country ; and we commend to the 
Ihvorable notice of Teachers and Profts- 
sors, this publication. 

From Zis%*s Herald and WssUjf&n JovT" 

n^lt Boston, 
The chief txceUenciee of this work 
are, first. It embraces the two subjectt of 
voics and gestpre ; and, secondly. These 
are thoroughly and minutely developed. 
It makes a practkal application of the 
principles of Rush, in regard to th« 
former, and draws amply fl'om the **Chi* 
ronomU*' of Austin for the latter. It is 
a critical and technical text book, adapted 
for the thorough drilling of the studsnt. 
He cannot pass through it without be- 
coming master of the two great Imple- 
ments of Eloctttionr-voice and gestur*. 

From ike Ckriatian Mirror, PorHamd. 

The author of this Manual, who Is well 
known in this State as a Ihithfhl and ex- 
perienced teacher, remarks that, **the 
question was once asked 1^ the Bishop 
of aoyne, in relation to Great Britain, 
whether half the learning of the kingdom 
was not lost for want of having a proper 
delivery taught in mir scho<rfs and col- 
leges 1" And, he adds, *'a similar in- 
quiry cannot but force itself on any 
thoughtAil observer, in regard to our own 
country.** Permit a correspcMident, Mr. 
Editor, to suggest, that if he has .formed 
any eorrect estimate of this book, all 
apology for the future neglect to teach 
Elocntkm In our schotds and coUeMs, is 
removed. Having soaie slight fomiliariiy 
with other works on Elocution, 1 thfaik I 
cannot be mistaken in giving the decided 
preforeoce to this over any other I have 
met with. It Is simnle in ito plan, com- 
prehensive in the views it takes of the 
requisites to a perfect orator, and hi Adl 
of precepts and lessons for practice* 
which cannot be studied in vain. 

Altogether, it appears to be a scholar- 
like production } k remarkably neat and 
accurate in ite tjrpographyi and thou|di 
modssUy dedkaied by the MtlKir, lo 
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